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T no time in the 
history of our 
country has more 
attention been 
given to the sub- 
ject of physical 
training than is 
given to it at the 
present day. 

Schools, colleges, 
and Christian associations are build- 
ing costly gymnasia, while athletic or- 
ganizations, ball-clubs, boat-clubs, ten- 
nis-clubs, etc., are forming in many of 
our towns and cities. 

Fifteen thousand dollars is expended 
annually to bring the Yale and Harvard 
boat-crews together at New London, and 
it is estimated that fifty thousand dollars 
does not meet the yearly expenses of the 
athletic organizations of these two uni- 
versities. Add to this sum the cost of 
athletic sports to the smaller colleges 
and city clubs and the total would foot 
up in the millions. 

The object of this outlay is to van- 
quish some rival club, to win a cham- 
pionship, to beat the record, or to fur- 
nish recreation and amusement to those 
who are willing to pay for it. With the 
representatives of our institutions of 
learning, and with a portion of the in- 
telligent public, the object of the en- 
couragement given to athletics is to 
counteract the enervating tendency of 
the times, and to improve the health, 
strength, and vigor of our youth. 

This being the fact, the questions at 
once arise, how large a proportion of 
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young men in the land systematically 
practise athletics ? 

Probably less than one per cent. 

How large a proportion of those who 
are members of athletic organizations 
take an active part in the sports fos- 
tered and patronized by their respective 
clubs ? 

Probably less than ten per cent. 

In the opinion of the writer the cause 
for so little active interest in athletics 
is an increasing tendency with us, as a 
people, to pursue sport as an end in 
itself rather than as a means to an end. 

In making excellence in the achieve- 
ment, the primary object of athletic ex- 
ercises, we rob them of half their value 
in various ways : 

(I.) By increasing the expense of train- 
ing. 'The money expended at the pres- 
ent day on an athletic team is greatly in 
excess of the amount spent upon the 
same number of men a few years ago. 
This increased expenditure may be at- 
tributed to the improved facilities de- 
manded for practice, to the establish- 
ment of training-tables, the employment 
of “coaches,” or trainers, and special 
attendants—the latter to anoint and rub 
the athletes, look after the boats, ground, 
running-tracks, etc.—to the purchase of 
uniforms, the expenses of travelling, ete. 
A long purse is fully as essential to suc- 
cess in athletics as in war or politics. 

(IL.) By increasing the time devoted to 
practice. Informer years it was deemed 
advisable to practise no sport out of 
season. At the present time it is found 
necessary to skate in the summer and to 
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row and play ball in the winter months 
in order to maintain the high standard 
of excellence demanded of those who 
would win prizes in these events. In 
fact, any athlete, to stand above medioc- 
rity in his chosen sport, must keep in 
practice the greater portion of the year. 
So severe a tax is this upon the time and 
energies of those who are engaged in 
other occupations that it is quite im- 
possible for them to attend to business ; 
consequently the attempt to make a 
business of sport is the first step in the 
direction of professionalism. It is a 
question, indeed, if many of our so-called 
amateurs, who devote so much of their 
time to the practice of athletics, do not 
belong to the professional class. In 
either case the effect they have upon the 
practice of athletics is detrimental. 
(IIL.) By reducing the number of ac- 
tive competitors. A characteristic trait 
of human nature is the desire to excel. 
Excellence in one thing often presup- 
poses excellence in another, though none 
know better than the specialist in ath- 
letics how weak he is outside of his 
favorite sport. A man who gains the 
reputation of being a champion oars- 
man or tennis-player will in all prob- 
ability confine his athletic efforts to his 
specialty, thinking it unwise to risk a 
well-earned reputation as an expert in 
one sport by dawdling with another. 
Moreover, so strong is this desire to be- 
come a skilful exponent of an art or 
sport which one has adopted as a pas- 
time, that as soon as circumstances de- 
bar a man from the required amount of 
practice necessary to maintain a high 
degree of excellence, he is likely to with- 
draw from all active participation in the 
game. In this way the number of com- 
petitors in every sport is gradually re- 
duced, until the actual practice is left 
largely in the hands of a class of experts. 
(IV.) By relying upon natural resources 
rather than upon cultivated material. As 
athletics approaches a higher standard 
the time required for development is ne- 
cessarily lengthened. For this reason 
those who are naturally strong and vig- 
orous, or who have inherited or acquired 
the qualifications requisite to success in 
a given sport, are in great demand. The 
college clubs look to the academies, the 
academies to the schools, the schools to 


homes and firesides to furnish candi- 
dates for athletic honors, while many of 
the city clubs are eager to absorb mem- 
bers from any source that is capable of 
supplying them with good athletic ma- 
terial. 

(V.) By depriving the non-athletic class 
of every incentive to physical exertion. 
So long as accomplishing a feat, win- 
ning a prize, and breaking a record are 
the only objects of systematic physical 
training, a man who lacks the requisite 
qualifications of a successful athlete 
is likely to despair at the outset. Ask 
the members of any athletic organiza- 
tion why they do not take an active in- 
terest in the sports their club is sup- 
posed to foster, and you will be told that 
the standard is too high for them, that 
they cannot spare the time for practice, 
or that they are too light or too heavy 
and would not be a credit to the club. 

In our colleges few men practise run- 
ning, rowing, ball-playing, etc., system- 
atically without a hope of becoming 
members of the “crew,” “nine,” or 
“eleven.” ‘No chance for the prize” 
is considered a laudable excuse for neg- 
lecting many admirable exercises, such 
as sparring, fencing, and jumping. 

In consequence of this erroneous idea 
as to the ultimate object for which all 
sports are encouraged, a small portion 
of the community are overdoing the 
practice of these valuable adjuncts to 
health and education, while the vast 
majority are not availing themselves of 
their advantages. In fact, the impor- 
tance of winning an athletic victory is 
becoming so exaggerated in the minds 
of many young men that some of them 
have already resorted to unscrupulous 
methods as a means to the much-desired 
end. 

Many men fail to realize that the real 
value of athletics is in the preparatory 
training, not in the contest or in the 
prize. Long before the day of trial 
unseen forces are at work building up 
a structure fit to stand the test and 
to make a noble effort for the victory. 
Whether the coveted prize be won or 
lost is of little importance compared to 
the prize in shape of an improved phy- 
sique already in possession of those who 
have undergone a faithful course of 
training. 
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(V1L.) By arousing the spirit of antag- 
onism and fostering viciousness and bru- 
tality. In all competitive sports that 
bring individuals into personal contact, 
such as sparring, wrestling, foot-ball, 
lacrosse, polo, etc., there is a constant 
tendency to roughness and _ brutality. 
The object being to “win at all hazards,” 
the reason for the roughness is appar- 
ent. These sports without doubt fur- 
nish the best kind of general exercise for 
the body, and develop courage, manli- 
ness, and self-control. How to retain the 
good features and to hold the evil ones 
in check are the problems that are ever 
present to those who are interested in 
the preservation of these invigorating 
pastimes. They are worth perpetuating 
and ought not to fall into disrepute for 
the want of a few friends to throw a 
protecting influence around them. Cer- 
tain it is that as soon as brutality gains 
the ascendency gentlemen will cease to 
compete, and the sport will fall into de- 
cline. It isa question now in the minds 
of many whether some of these sports 
have not already reached a stage of de- 
terioration in which, in the colleges at 
least, their future existence is threatened. 

(VIL.) By depriving them of their ef- 
Jicacy as a means to health. An in- 
dividual having this aim (excellence in 
the achievement) in view, and having 
decided upon a specialty in athletics, 
at once proceeds to strengthen those 
muscles most used in his chosen sport. 
The runner or jumper develops his legs, 
the oarsman his legs and back, and the 
gymnast his arms, chest, and shoulders. 
The runner argues that the heavier his 
body is above the hips so much more of 
a burden is there for him to carry; the 
gymnast reasons in a similar way with 
regard to the weight of his body below 
the hips. 

There is a constant tendency on the 
part of specialists to over-develop a few 
sets of muscles, and to undervalue the 
importance of keeping the muscles all 
in a healthy condition. Consequently, 
through incompleteness of structure 
and a want of harmony in function, 
some local weakness is produced which 
sooner or later not only incapacitates 
the individual for any great mental or 
physical effort, but also renders him 
liable to disease. 


What is true of athletics to-day was 
equally true of gymnastics some fifteen 
or twenty years ago. Many of our 
college and city gymnasia were in the 
hands of a class of experts and special- 
ists, who selected the apparatus as a 
means of exhibiting their strength and 
prowess rather than a means of physi- 
cal culture and self-improvement. The 
weaker members, finding few forms of 
apparatus that were suited to their 
capacity, would stand idle, content with 
admiring the exploits of their more 
vigorous companions. In fact, a man 
was made to feel that the gymnasium 
was no place for him unless he at least 





Fig. 1.—Method of Testing the Strength of Back and Legs. 


could turn a backward somersault, do 
the giant’s swing, or hang by his toes. 

It would be foreign to my purpose to 
carry this discussion any further at the 
present time. My object has been 
merely to show that all sports, exercises, 
and pastimes, pursued as ends in them- 
selves, are necessarily limited to a very 
small class, and constantly tend to de- 
generate. 

What, then, can be done to make 
physical exercise more attractive to the 
masses, and to relieve our popular 
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sports of some of the evils that tend 
to degrade them? I know of no better 
way of accomplishing this desirable end 
than by repeatedly reminding the indi- 





Fig. 2.—Method of Testing the Strength of the Chest and 
riceps. 


vidual of the ultimate aim of every kind 
of physical exercise. Do not the har- 
monious development of the physique, 
and the building up and broadening out 
of the highest types of manhood and 
womanhood, offer an inducement to 
work for ? 

This has been the theme of the phi- 
losophers and sages of all 
times. Every writer on ed- 
ucation, from Plato to Her- 
bert Spencer, has advocated 
physical activity as a means 
of attaiming that full-orbed 
and harmonious develop- 
ment of all parts of the 
human economy so essential 
to robust, vigorous health. 

We have had no end of 
treatises on the sports, 
games, and gymnastic exer- 
cises that are reputed to give 
strength and symmetry to 
the body ; but unfortunately 
the wise and good men of 
old have left us no standards by which 
to judge of symmetry or strength. The 
ancient masterpieces are models of sym- 
metry and beauty, but they were made 
largely from ideal standards, certainly 
not “rom actual measurements ; while 
the :siraculous exhibitions of strength 
attributed to some of the Grecian ath- 


letes must, in the light of the present 
day, be regarded as a trifle mythical. Is 
this love of symmetry in form a myth, or 
has it a deep moral significance ? I hold 
that it has not only a moral significance, 
but also a physiological significance, and 
that the size, shape, and structure of the 
body have a direct dynamic relation to 
all the vital organs, and appreciably in- 
fluence the functions of the brain and 
nervous system. 

Aside from the investigations of the 
Provost-Marshal-General’s Bureau, of 
the Sanitary Commission, on recruits 
during the late war, and of the An- 
thropometric Committee of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, but little systematic effort has 
been made to obtain reliable informa- 
tion by means of physical measurements. 
As to the actual size or proportions 
of the body at various ages and among 
different nationalities there are abso- 
lutely no data to which we can turn for 
assistance in shaping the course of 
growth and development. True, there 
is an abundance of data on the height, 
weight, and chest-girth of persons of 
different ages and nationalities, and the 
dimensions of other parts of the body 
have been taken at various times by 
artist anatomists, military surgeons, and 





Fig. 3.—Method of Testing the Strength of the Forearms and Hands. 


gymnasiarchs, yet no one system of 
measurements has ever been adopted 
by any two examiners; on the contrary, 
each observer has taken measurements 
for a specific purpose, according to a 
system peculiar to himself, so that we 
look in vain for anything like harmony 
or congruity in the results obtained. 
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In some cases the subjects are meas- 
ured or weighed without clothing, and 
in others partly or completely clothed. 
In one class of measurements the height 
is taken with the boots on, in another 
class with the boots off, while by another 
observer the girth measurements are 
taken with the muscles contracted at 
one part of the body. 

What is most needed at the present 
day is a uniform system of measure- 
ments and a common understanding 
among observers as to what points and 
under what conditions the various parts 
of the body are to be measured ; a great 
step will then be taken toward secur- 
ing valuable anthropometric data. 

Having resolved some years ago to 
make physical training my profession, 
and believing that all teaching should be 
preceded by inquiries into the “nature, 
capabilities, and requirements of the be- 
ing to be taught,” I began a system of 
independent investigatio’ with regard 
to the growth and development of the 
body under the various conditions of 
life. 

I was moved to this undertaking by 
the conviction that whatever might be 
the nature of the physical training pur- 
sued the ultimate object should be the 
improvement of the individual. ‘The 
indispensable part of the experimental 
observation of physical facts,” says a 
distinguished philosopher, “is the meas- 
urement of quantities.” 

I resolved, therefore, to widen the 
range of observations, believing that on 
the simple factors—weight, height, and 
chest-girth—could not be based a true 
estimate of one’s physical condition. I 
had seen weight obtained at the expense 
of structure, height at the expense of 
circumference, and the girth of the chest 
increased as the girth of the lower limbs 
diminished. I had found that increase 
of stature might be largely due to great 
length of neck and legs with a com- 
paratively short body, and that these 
proportions, which would indicate weak- 
ness rather than strength, could not be 
brought out by taking only the stature. 
Realizing how much depends upon the 
proportions of the different parts of the 
body, the comparative size of body and 
limbs, the difference between bone and 
muscle measurements, etc., I began my 


observations by an extended series of 
measurements. 

My next aim was to test the strength 
of the most important parts so far as 
this was practicable. As a general rule 
the girth of the upper arm may be said 
to represent the potential strength of 
the biceps and triceps muscles. So, too, 
the girth of the forearm, thigh, leg, or 
chest is usually indicative of the latent 
power of the muscles in that particular 
region. These facts are familiar to any 





Figure A, 


school-boy who has learned from his 
daily experiences to associate size with 
strength. There are many exceptions 
to this rule, however, and the record of 
the tape-measure often needs to be con- 
firmed by an actual strength test. In 
order to make these trials I had re- 
course to three spring-dynamometers, a 
spirometer, manometer, a pair of sus- 
pended rings, and a set of parallel bars. 
With these appliances it is possible to 
test the strength of nearly every part of 
the body. I limited these tests to the 
back, legs, chest, upper arm, and fore- 
arm. 
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The strength of the back and legs was tested by a dynamometer (see Fig. 1). 
The strength of chest, triceps, and back was determined by the number of times 
that the subject could raise his weight between the 
parallel bars while supporting himself on his hands. 
The number of times a person while holding on to 
the suspended rings could raise his own weight by 
contracting the arms was the manner of testing the 
biceps, chest, and upper back. The strength of the 
chest and triceps of all who were unable to lift their 
own weight was tested by means of a dynamom- 
eter constructed for the purpose (see Fig. 2). 
The strength of the forearms and hands was tested 
by a hand-dynamometer (see Fig. 3). The capacity 
of the lungs was determined by the number of cubic 
inches of air the individual could blow into a spirom- 
eter. The manometer was used to test the strength 
of lung-tissue and the force of the expiratory musgles. 

In order to form some idea of the general 
strength of the individual the results of the sev- 
eral tests were summed up. The amount repre- 
sented the total strength so far as determined. I 
should add that, before summing up the result of 
the arm or chest tests, the number of times that a 
person had lifted himself either way was multiplied 
into a tenth of his 
weight, the object be- 
ing to credit each 
person with the num- 
ber of foot-pounds 
lifted, rather than to 
reckon the number 
of times the body was raised without regard to 
its weight. A tenth of the weight was decided 
upon in order to reduce the number of figures 
that would result from the multiplication. 

To add interest to the work, the girths of the 
head, chest (natural and inflated), waist, thighs, 
upper and forearms—these being the parts tested 
—were summed up. The difference between this 
amount, which was taken to represent the potential 
strength, and the amount found to represent the 
actual strength was termed the condition. 

In tabulating the first thousand measurements 
the sum of the figures representing the potential 
strength and the sum of the figures representing 
the actual strength were found to correspond very 
closely in healthy persons who had received no 
preparatory training. This fact, though really an 
accidental discovery, was made by construction 
a relative standard to work by. If the actual 
strength exceeded the potential strength, the con- a 
dition was marked plus the amount of the ex- guia 
cess. If the actual strength fell short of the po- 
tential strength, the condition was marked minus the amount of the deficiency. 

In order to ascertain the influence of the various conditions of life upon the 
growth and development of the individual, answers to the following questions 
were solicited : 











Figure B. 
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Name or number, 
Class and department, or occupation, 


Age, yrs. ms. Birthplace, 
Nationality of father, mother, 
sig ‘* his father, her father, 


me ‘** his mother, 


Occupation of father, 
If father is dead, of what did he die ? 
If mother is dead, of what did she die ? 


her mother, 


who wished to use it, but who had neither 
the ability nor inclination to perform the 
feats usually practised on the old style 
apparatus. In order to make the gymna- 
sium serviceable to a larger portion of 
the community, and especially to those 
most needing its advantages, it seemed 


Which of your parents do you most 
resemble ? 

What hereditary disease, if any, is 
there in your family ? 

Is your general health good ? 

Have you always had good health ? 
Check (¥) such of the following 

diseases as you may have had: 

Asthma, Dizziness, Gout, Pleurisy, 
Palpitation of the heart, Pneumo- 
nia, Habitual constipation, Bron- 
chitis, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, 
Shortness of breath, Headache, 
Varicose veins, Spitting of blood, 
Chronic diarrhoea, Dysentery, 
Neuralgia, Jaundice, Piles, Liver 
complaint, Paralysis. 

What injuries have you received ? 

What surgical operation have you 
undergone ? 


It frequently happened that 
answers to these questions 
would account for some pe- 
culiarity of development or 
some deficiency in the size of 
body or limbs, or for extreme 
muscular weakness, that could 
not otherwise be explained. 
Immediately before and after 
the strength tests the heart 
and lungs were examined by 
auscultation and percussions, 
and any peculiarities noted. 
The information obtained from 
the physical examination just 
described, in connection with 
the history of the individual 
and the many facts brought 
out by personal observation, 
served as a basis for advice. 

At the time the system I am 
now discussing was inaugurat- 
ed, the gymnasium was whol- 
ly inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of at least two-thirds of 
the pupils who came under my 
observation. 


Most of them had discov- 
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ered this fact for themselves, and had 
let the gymnasium and its apparatus 
severely alone. The tendency to spe- 
cialism already alluded to had served to 
make the gymnasium distasteful to many 


necessary that a new system of apparatus 
should be introduced, and a new spirit 
infused into the institution. With this 
aim in view, I devised a system of ap- 
pliances designed to develop the differ- 
ent parts of the body, and to be adjusted 
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to the strength of the strong or the 
weakness of the weak. 

In introducing these mechanical de- 
vices into the gymnasium, I made a 
radical departure from one of the tra- 
ditions that had governed physical edu- 
cation in the past. The idea had become 
thoroughly established in the community 
that in order to be beneficial physical 
exercise must be interesting. Physiol- 
ogists and writers on education have 
given the weight of their testimony to 
this opinion, and it is quite difficult to 
convince many persons at the present 
day that the value of exercise is not 
solely dependent upon its being made 
pleasing and attractive in itself. 

If a walk, run, game of ball, or system 
of gymnastic training does not accord 


nn mined 





Figure D. 


with our inclinations, we are likely to 
enter into it with less spirit, and conse- 
quently to reap less benefit. But let 
it be understood that exercise itself is 
beneficial, however disagreeable or dis- 
tasteful. If the effort is made, the 
physiological effects of exercise are real- 
ized. Old tissue is broken down and 
new tissue demanded to take its place, 
and in answer to this demand the vi- 
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tal functions are increased. All phys- 
ical exercises, however pleasant at first, 
tend to become irksome and distaste- 
ful when pursued systematically day af- 
ter day ; but the very energy that one 
is obliged to put forth in overcoming 
this distaste is a wholesome discipline. 
Having recognized the fact that physical 
exercise is necessary, and that the exer- 
cise is best which best meets one’s in- 
dividual needs, a man should pursue it 
with all the energy and vigor that he is 
capable of throwing into any other duty 
or line of conduct. By so doing, the 
training of the will is added to the 
training of the body, and the lesson 
learned in abnegation and self-mastery 
contributes the most important elements 
to the formation of character. Add to 
these attainments a correct method of 
working and a healthy habit of living, 
and the young man will have had the 
best kind of preparatory training for the 
business of life. 

The undergoing of present hardship 
for the sake of future gain is one of the 
most encouraging features connected 
with athletic sports and games. That 
the participants may be in the best 
physical condition at the day of the 
contest, they are obliged to undergo a 
long and arduous course of training, 
denying themselves luxuries, foregoing 
pleasures, and holding themselves down 
to arigid system of mechanical exercises 
for an ultimate object—the winning of a 
foot-race, boat-race, or a ball-game. If 
one man in a hundred will practise self- 
denial, and undergo hardship in order 
to win a prize in a fleeting pastime, is it 
not an insult to the remaining ninety- 
nine to assume that they have not suf- 
ficient morale to make a similar effort in 
preparing to win the higher prize of 
life ? 


After obtaining the measurements of 
a thousand individuals ranging from six- 
teen to thirty years of age, I tabulated 
them according to age and sought to 
obtain the average height, weight, chest- 
girth, etc., as indicated in the list previ- 
ously described. The averages thus ob- 
tained have been used as a working 
basis up to the present time. Immedi- 
ately after the examination of the indi- 
vidual he was furnished with a book or 
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card in which his measurements at the 
parts specified were compared with those 
of the average man of the same age. If 
a measurement fell below the average, 
the fact would be indicated by the minus 
sign following it; if the measurement 
exceeded that of the average, it would 
be shown by the plus sign. 


The interest manifested in physical 
examinations by the public at large dur- 
ing the last few years, and the adoption 
of my methods and standards of meas- 
urement in several institutions of learn- 
ing, have enabled me to collect sufficient 
data to form a more reliable basis for 
deductions concerning the human fig- 
ure, male and female, and to offer a 
more attractive form of expressing these 
deductions. 

Everyone who has attempted to draw 
any conclusion from the measurements 
of the body must have realized the need 
of some guide that would show at a 
glance, not only the relative standing of 
one individual as compared with an- 
other, but also the relation of every part 
of the individual to every other part. 
Unless these facts are known, all esti- 
mates of the physical ability or capacity 
of a man are simply matters of opinion. 
One person may be above another in 
height and below him in weight. The 
significance of the fact lies in the degree 
of the difference. Then, again, the same 
man may be above the normal in one 
measurement and below the normal in 
another. The extent of the variation is 
the desirable thing to know. In one in- 
stance this variation might not exceed 
the physiological limits; in another in- 
stance it might result in a deformity. 
These differences are but vaguely sug- 
gested when expressed in figures, yet it 
is futile to tell a person that he is above 
or below the average without indicating 
the degree or informing him of its sig- 
nificance. 

The object of the chart (see Charts L., 
II., ILL.) is to meet this difficulty, and to 
furnish the youth of both sexes with a 
laudable incentive to systematic and 
judicious physical training by showing 
them, at a glance, their relation in size, 
strength, symmetry, and development to 
the normal standard, as deduced from 
the measurements of ten thousand in- 
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dividuals ranging from seventeen to 
thirty years of age. 

The reference-tables, of which this 
chart is a reduced skeleton, are the 





Figure E 


result of seventeen years’ observation. 
The deductions have been drawn from 
measurements taken largely from the 
student class of the community. 

The tables for females have been made 
up from measurements taken by trained 
assistants at the principal female col- 
leges. 

The parts at which the observations 
were made are indicated by the list at 
the left side of the chart. 

The perpendicular lines divide into 
classes all of the measurements for each 
part that were surpassed or unsurpassed 
by given percentages of the persons ex- 
amined, as shown by the figures at the 
top of the chart. The upper number at 
the top of a perpendicular line shows 
the per cent. that at each part surpassed 
the class indicated by that line. The 
lower number shows the per cent. that 
at each part failed to surpass that class. 
The small per cent. that exactly repre- 
sented that class at any part—varying 
as it did with the per cent. of that class 
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at every other part and with the per 
cent. of every other class at every part— 
is not separately taken into account. 

The reference-tables from which this 
chart is made give all the figures repre- 
senting the measurements of the fifty- 
one classes for either sex. These figures 
are placed where the perpendicular lines 
intersect the lines leading from the parts 
measured. 

The perpendicular line in the centre 
of the chart is the normal or typical 
line—i.e., the line that was represented 
at each part by a larger per cent. of the 








persons examined than was any other 
line at any other part. 

The class marked “minimum” and 
the class marked “maximum ” were each 
represented at every part by about 
one-twentieth of one per cent. of all 
the persons examined. 

After a few moments’ study it will 
readily be seen that the uses of the chart 
are numerous, showing the relation of 
the individual to the normal standard, 
the relation which every part of the in- 
dividual bears to every other part, and 
suggesting many other comparisons of 
interest. 


THE PHYSICAL PROPORTIONS OF THE TYPICAL MAN. 


That the unit of measurement should 
be as small as possible, owing to the 
tendency of many observers to record 
a@ measurement at the nearest whole 
number, the metric system was adopted. 

In computing the normal height, 
weight, and chest-girth, I used, simply 
for comparison with and in verification 
of my own deductions, data compiled 
from various sources representing over 
a million measurements of each of these 
parts. 

The directions for the use of the chart 
are very simple: To find the standing 
of an individual in relation to the total 
number examined, ascertain which one 
of the perpendicular lines, at its junction 
with the horizontal line, is intersected 
by the dotted line indicating his stand- 
ing. For instance, if his line, at its 
junction with the horizontal line leading 
from the weight, intersect the perpen- 
dicular line immediately under the figure 
20, it would indicate that 80 per cent. of 
all those examined surpassed him in 
weight, while the complement of this, or 
20 per cent., failed to surpass him. 

If, however, his line, where it inter- 
sects the line of measurement, fall on 
the line at the right or left of one of 
the numbered perpendicular lines, add 
or subtract 24 per cent. unless it fall 
outside of either the figure 10 or 90, in 
which case but 1} per cent. should be 
reckoned. 

As a rule, all the measurements of a 
small person fall to the left, and all the 
measurements of a large person fall to 
the right, of the normal line. 

If strong for his age, weight, height, 
or development, the part of his line that 
indicates the strength will be on the 
right of the part that indicates the age, 
weight, or measurement. 

Symmetry will be determined by the 
degree to which his line approaches the 
perpendicular. 

Asymmetry, by the extent to which 
his line departs from the perpendicular. 

To ascertain his development as com- 
pared with others, observe the inter- 
section of his line with the lines of 
muscle measurements. 

His development, as compared with 
his capacity for development, will be 
shown by the difference between the 
muscle measurements and the bone 
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measurements for corresponding parts ; hips, are relatively small, but the breadth 
as the knee, elbow, wrist, etc. of the shoulders approaches very near 
Figs. A, B, represent a young man of to the maximum. 


English descent, twenty-three years of 
age, weight 149 pounds, and 
height 5 feet 6 inches. 

Upon referring to Chart I.,* | ,,.. 
where his measurements have 
been plotted, the relative |“. 
standing of the young man_ | ‘cir 
as compared with the total > ae 


“Siting 


number examined is readily * Puble Arch 
observed, as well as the rela- | gruno 
tion which every part of the * Weck 
individual bears to every other (ra 
part. "Waist 
His line, at its juncture with s aa 
the horizontal line leading from “ue 
the age, falls to the right of cee 
the perpendicular line imme- Rcalr 
diately under the figure 85. * en 
This indicates that 12} per “- 
cent. of all those examined are 
surpassed him in years, while * REIbow 
the complement of this, or 874 i ee 
per cent., failed to surpass him. cue 
The weight falls in the 82} ee 


per cent. and the height in | smc 
the 20 per cent. class. The | gms 


The length of the upper arm is a 


q5 | 90 | 60 | 70 | GO} 50 | 40] 30] 20] 10] 5 


5 10 | 20} 30] 40} 50 | 60} 7oO} 80 


height of knee and pubic arch * Neck 
falls to the left, and the sitting — 
height and height of sternum ” Hips 
fall to the right of the line in- | ““""® 
dicating the full stature. This * REibowTip 
discrepancy indicates that his =a 
diminutive stature is due to wh 
the shortness of the lower ex- | sreroteryus 
tremities, and that the upper | «rung 
part of the legs is too short for | ““™"ize 
the lower part. > 
The girth of head is above | « wm 
the 85 per cent. line, and the "Forearm 
girth of the neck and chest ma" 


above the 974 per cent. line. pl 
The measurements of the , 
waist and hips fall off a little 
proportionally from those of 
the chest, but it will be ob- 
served that all of the girths are un- 
usually large for the height, indicating 
a fine muscular development. 
The depth of chest and abdomen, and 
the breadth of the head, neck, waist, and 


* This chart is obviously limited in its application to 
those who have been examined according to the system of 
measurements herein described, More explicit directions 
will be furnished by the author to anyone desiring to pur- 
sue the same method, 





Chart Il., plotted from Figs, C, D, and E. 


trifle short, as shown by the measure- 
ments from the shoulder to the elbow. 
The forearm and hand are also below 
the normal in length, but slightly 
longer in proportion than the upper 
arm. The left forearm and hand are 
half a centimetre shorter than the right. 
This difference is made apparent by the 
variation in the points denoting the 
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right and left elbow-tips. There is also 
a discrepancy in the length of the feet. 

His horizontal length is about the 
same as the height, while the stretch of 
arms is appreciably greater, reaching, 
as it does, to the 50 per cent. line. 
This may seem slightly paradoxical, as 
the length of the forearm and upper 
arm is below the average, but the in- 
creased extension of the arms, when 
measured horizontally from finger-tip 
to finger-tip, is due to the great breadth 
of the shoulders. 

The capacity and strength of lungs, 








Figure G 


though fairly good, are not what might 
be expected from the prominence of the 
chest measurements. Referring to the 
accompanying illustrations, however 
(Figs. A, and B, back and side views), we 
find that the large chest-girth is undoubt- 
edly due to the development of the 
chest-muscles, and to those of the upper 
back, while the region below the nipples 
is somewhat narrow and contracted. It 
will also be observed that the girth of 
the chest (full) is proportionately below 
that of the chest in repose. This indi- 
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cates that the power of inflation is less 
than it ought to be. 

The strength of the back accords with 
the measurements of the waist, and that 
of the arms and chest with the measure- 
ments of these parts ; but the strength 
of the legs is somewhat greater than we 
should have reason to look for from the 
development presented at the thighs and 
knees. 

Upon the whole, the strength is in 
excess of the development, and the con- 
dition is favorable. 

The weak points are the waist, loins, 
and abdomen. 

Figs. C, D, E, as shown in Chart IL, 
represent a young man of a different 
type. He is of “Trish descent, aged 
twenty-two years six months, 5 feet 4 
inches in height, and weighs 117 proce 

In this case the weight and height are 
more nearly in accord, and the weight 
is a little more uniformly distributed. 

The striking peculiarity in his case is 
the difference between the bone measure- 
ments and the muscle measurements for 
corresponding parts—as at the knee, 
elbow, wrist, etc. Are the bones pro- 
portionately very small or the muscles 
proportionately very large? From a 
comparison of the w eight. and height it 
will be seen that a large per cent. of 
the bone measurements are in advance 
of those of the same class on the 
tables to which this young man evi- 
dently belongs. We must conclude, 
therefore, that the muscular develop- 
ment is in excess of that warranted by 
the bony framework, and that the size 
of the bones in the arms and legs has 
been increased to meet the demands 
put upon them. 

When we compare the total strength 
as shown by the chart with that of the 
total development, we find the former 
greatly in excess. The sum of the meas- 
urements would merely entitle the young 
man to a place in the 30 per cent. class, 
while the total strength test would en- 
title him to a place in the 97 per cent. 
class. The falling off in the strength of 
the forearm is accounted for by an im- 
pairment of the muscles of the hand, 
due to an injury. 

In summing up the condition of this 
individual we are warranted in saying 
that he has made the best of himself 
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in point of development. Under more 
favorable circumstances he might have 
attained greater stature and weight, but 
his ancestry and nurture prescribed the 
limit, and no amount of physical train- 
ing at this late date can make up the 
deficiency. By physical exercise under 
good conditions the development of the 
muscles has been lifted above that of 
the average or typical man, and the 
strength made greatly to exceed it. A 
few months’ special training might bring 
the measurement of the thighs to the 
normal standard, and add a little to the 
development of other parts, but it would 
add nothing to the health, permanent 
strength, or longevity of the individual. 

Figs. F, G, H, and Chart III. repre- 
sent an individual of another type—of 
American ancestry. 

His age is thirty-three years, weight 
161 pounds, and height 5 feet 9.7 inches. 

Upon referring to the chart it will be 
noticed that the most remarkable char- 
acteristic of this figure is its approach 
to perfect symmetry in some parts and 
its marked divergence from it in others. 
The weight, which is a trifle heavy for 
the height, is very uniformly distribut- 
ed, the only excess being in the region 
of the chest, hips, and arms. 

The relative proportion of the differ- 
ent heights of the body is very nearly 
true. The only divergence is a slight 
falling off in the sitting height, which is 
probably due to the shortness of the 
neck. The neck and chest are large in 
circumference. 

The excess in the chest-girth may be 
accounted for by the prominence of the 
shoulder-blades, for the girth of the 
waist is consistent with other measure- 
ments. The girth of the hips, thighs, 
and knees indicates the nearest approach 
to perfect symmetry that it is possible 
to attain. 

The calves are a trifle small, and the 
insteps somewhat flat; but for these 
slight deficiencies, and the fact that the 
upper and lower leg are a few centi- 
metres short, the lower extremities of 
this individual would be perfect in form. 

The upper and fore arms are too large 
for the body and limbs, and a trifle in- 
consistent in themselves, the wrist being 
relatively greater in circumference than 
the elbows. 
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Figure H. 


The falling off in the depth of the 
chest is very marked, dropping, as it 
does, from the 80 per cent. to the 5 per 
cent. class. 

This is decidedly the weak point in 
this individual. It is not apparent in 
the illustrations, nor would it be detect- 
ed readily in the individual. 

It is attributable to an inward or 
antero-posterior curve of the spine, be- 
tween the shoulder-blades, and a depres- 
sion of the lower part of the sternum, or 
breast-bone. 

There has been considerable compen- 
sation, as evidenced by the size of the 
chest and the lateral prominence of the 
ribs, but it will be observed that the 
breathing capacity, although higher than 
we would expect from the depth of the 
chest, is still lower than it should be. 

The depth of the abdomen falls in the 
80 per cent. class, as do nearly all the 
breadths and lengths, the only excep- 
tion being the trifling deficiency in the 
breadth of head and the slight excess 
in the breadth of hips. 

In most persons the horizontal length 
is about one-half of an inch greater than 
the height. This is undoubtedly due to 
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Chart Ill., plotted from Figs. F, G, and H. 


the straightening of the spine and the 
relaxing of the cartilages while in the 
horizontal position. In this case the 
spine is comparatively straight, so that 
little difference is shown between the 
standing and horizontal length. 

The strength tests in this case, as in 
the others, approach near to the max- 
imum class. 

Upon glancing over the chart as a 
whole it will be readily seen that the 
normal position of this individual is in 
the 80 per cent. class. Nearly all of the 
bone measurements which are not read- 
ily changed in adults fall on the 80 per 
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cent. line, while those of the 
soft parts which are more easi- 
ly affected fall above this line. 
To bring the depth of the chest 
up to this standard by natural 
processes, although impossible 
now, would have been a simple 
matter in early youth. With 
this exception, the individual 
just considered could so de- 
velop himself by a judicious 
course of exercise as to ap- 
proach very near to perfect 
symmetry. 

In this case the dotted line 
on the chart, indicating the act- 
ual and relative standing of 
the individual at all the parts 
considered, would be perpen- 
dicular. This is the grand 
object to be attained. The 
straight line is the physical 
sign of health and longevity, 
of perfect structure and har- 
mony of function, and a sym- 
metrical development of the 
whole body. 

The weight must not be too 
great, or the stature too short 
or tall; the limbs too massive 
for the body, or the body too 
heavy for the limbs ; the head 
too large or too small, or the 
neck too short or too long and 
slender. A small, well-made 
engine, with all parts adjusted, 
will do more work than a larger 
one with parts loosely con- 
structed and a great dispropor- 
tion between the important 
members. So a small man, 
compactly built, with symmet- 
rical proportions and a well-balanced 
organism, can accomplish more than a 
larger man less solidly made, with all 
parts wanting in symmetry and shapeli- 
ness. This law of adaptation and har- 
monious adjustment of parts prevails 
throughout the greater portion of the 
animal kingdom. 

Among the civilized portion of the hu- 
man race it is controverted by social laws 
that tend to foster an inharmonious de- 
velopment. The division of labor, for in- 
stance, has made it possible for a man to 
earn a livelihood and to maintain a foot- 
ing in the world by the use of very few 
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muscles and faculties. Under such cir- 
cumstances the large head and massive 
shoulders and chest are not necessarily 
accompanied by a broad, substantial 
waist and pelvis and well-developed lower 
extremities. Itis true that the waist and 
legs would have to bear the burden of the 
weight above if the individual engaged 
in any kind of physical activity in an 
upright position ; but a person with his 
weight so unequally distributed would 
find it very irksome to walk or run, and 
would naturally avail himself of all the 
modern conveniences for locomotion. 
In choosing his life’s work, the chances 
are that he would gravitate into some 
sedentary occupation in which he could 
render an equivalent service to any who 
were willing to do his back and leg work 
for him. Had he been advised to enter 
& gymnasium or join an athletic club for 
the purpose of improving his physical 
condition, he would probably have se- 
lected that exercise from which he could 
derive the greatest amount of pleasure 
with the least amount of effort. This 
would be something to call into play the 
muscles that were already strong. ‘The 
result of this inharmonious development 
would be a further modification of 
structure which would eventually throw 
the remaining organisms out of gear, 
and constitute a greater or less tendency 
to disease. 

“Cultivate both mind and body along 
the line of the least resistance.” 

“Study yourselves ; and most of all 
note well wherein kind nature meant 
you to excel.” 

These are the sentiments that are 
shaping the tendencies of the age and 
moulding our systems of mental and 
physical education. In neither case are 
we looking for improvement in blood 
and tissue, or for the promotion of or- 
ganic perfection. The leading object is 
to achieve immediate success in social 
aims and distinctions, and a false method 
is taken of attaining even this. In the 
effort the welfare of both body and mind 
is frequently jeopardized and the foun- 
dation for vigorous health undermined. 

Nowhere are these tendencies to de- 
generation more apparent than in the 

Vou. IL. —2 


radical changes that take place in the 
physique through impaired nutrition. 
These changes can readily be observed 
by comparing the measurements of those 
in feeble condition with the typica! or 
normal standard as shown by the chart. 
This comparison need not be limited to 
individuals, for it is fully as applicable to 
schools, clubs, classes, or communities. 

While the primary object of the chart 
is to offer the youth of the land an in- 
centive to proper physical training, and 
to place in the hands of instructors a 
key to the strong and weak points of 
their pupils, the author hopes, as the 
data from different sources accumulate, 
to show the anthropologist, the natural- 
ist, the physician, the surgeon, the artist, 
and the sculptor the importance of the 
tables in the pursuit of their respective 
professions. 

To parents in guiding the growth and 
development of their children, to teachers 
in watching the effects of study and local 
conditions upon the health of their pu- 
pils, to superintendents of shops, mills, 
and factories, and to those who have 
charge of prisons, asylums, and peni- 
tentiaries, a knowledge of the typical 
proportions of the body are indispen- 
sable to the proper performance of their 
duties. To the sociologist and states- 
man in tracing the influence of occupa- 
tion and of town and city life upon the 
health and strength of a people ; to the 
civil-service examiner in selecting those 
best qualified to serve in certain capaci- 
ties ; to the life-insurance examiner in 
deciding what risks to accept, etc., a 
thorough acquaintance with the physi- 
cal signs of health and approaching dis- 
ease is of the greatest importance. 

In one or two subsequent papers I 
hope to show the influence of systematic 
training upon the growth and develop- 
ment of the young, to point out by 
means of the chart the physical charac- 
teristics of distinguished athletes, to 
show the influence of the higher educa- 
tion upon the physical development of 
women, and to compare the proportions 
of the human figure, according to the 
canons of art, with those determined by 
anthropometry. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY. 


IV. 


[Written to Mrs. Fanshawe and Mrs. 
Brookfield. | 


Horen Bristot, Prack VENDOME. 
Tuesday, March 5th. 1850 


My pear Lapies : 

I am arrived just this minute safe and 
sound under the most beautiful blue sky, 
after a fair passage and a good night's 
rest at Boulogne, where I found, what 
do you think ?—a letter from a dear 
friend of mine, dated September 13th, 
which somehow gave me as much pleas- 
ure as if it had been a fresh letter almost, 
and for which I am very much obliged 
to you. I travelled to Paris with a charac- 
ter for a book, Lord Howden, the ex-beau 
Caradoc or Cradock, a man for whom 
more women have gone distracted than 
you have any idea of. So delightful a 
middle-aged dandy! Well, he will make 
a page in some book some day. In the 
meantime I want to know why there is 
no letter to tell me that madame is get- 
ting on well. I should like to hear so 
much. It seems a shame to have come 
away yesterday without going to ask. It 
was the suddenest freak, done, packed 
and gone in half an hour, hadn't time 
even to breakfast. ; And as I 
really wanted a little change and fresh 
air for my lungs, I think I did well to 
escape. . : , . , : 

I send this by the Morning Chronicle’s 
packet. Don’t be paying letters to me, 
but write & write away, and never mind 
the expense, Mrs. Fanshawe. 

W. M. T. 


Horet Bristot, Puack VENDOME. 
[1850] 
Mapame_ : 

One is arrived, one is at his ancient 
lodging of the Hotel Bristol, one has 
heard the familiar clarions sound at nine 
hours and a half under the Column, the 
place is whipped by the rain actually, 
and only rare umbrellas make themselves 


to see here and there ; London is grey 
and brumous, but scarcely more sorrow- 
ful than this. For so love I these places, 
it is with the eyes that the sun makes it- 
self on the first day at Paris ; one has 
suffered, one has been disabused, but 
one is not blaséd to this point that noth- 
ing more excites, nothing amuses. The 
first day of Paris amuses always. Isn’t 
this a perfectly odious and affected style 
of writing? Wouldn’t you be disgusted 
to have a letter written all like that? 
Many people are scarcely less affected, 
though, in composing letters, and trans- 
late their thoughts into a pompous unfa- 
miliar language, as necessary and proper 
for the circumstances of letter-writing. 
In the midst of this sentiment Jeames 
comes in, having been employed to buy 
pens in the neighbourhood, and having 
paid he said three frances for twenty.—I 
go out in a rage to the shop, thinking to 
confound the woman who had cheated 
him ; I place him outside the shop and en- 
tering myself ask the price of a score of 
pens ; one franc says the woman ; I call in 
Jeames to confront him with the trades- 
woman ; she says, I sold monsieur a box 
of pens, he gave me a five-franc piece, I 
returned him two 2-franc pieces, and so 
it was ; only Jeames never having before 
seen a two-franc piece, thought that she 
had given back two franc pieces ; and so 
nobody is cheated, and I had my walk 
in the rain for nothing. 

But as this had brought me close to 
the Palais Royal, where there is the ex- 
hibition of pictures, I went to see it, 
wondering whether I could turn an hon- 
est penny by criticising the same. But 
I find Ihave nothing to say about pict- 
ures. A pretty landscape or two pleased 
me ; no statues did ; some great big his- 
torical pictures bored me. This is a 
poor account of a Paris exhibition, isn’t 
it? looking for half a minute at a work 
which had taken a man all his might 
and main for a year ; on which he had 
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employed all his talents, and set all his hopes and ambition; about which he 
had lain awake at night very probably, and pinched himself of a dinner that he 
might buy colours or pay models,—I say it seems very unkind to look at such 
a thing with a yawn and turn away indifferent ; and it seemed to me as if the 
cold, marble statues looked after me reproachfully and said, “Come back, you 
sir! don’t neglect me in this rude way. I am very beautiful, I am indeed. I 
have many hidden charms and qualities which you don’t know yet, and which 


you would know and love if you would but examine a little.” But I didn’t come 
back, the world didn’t care for the hidden charms of the statue, but passed 
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on and yawned over the next article 
in the Catalogue. There is a moral 
to this fable, I think ; and that is all I 
got out of the exhibition of the Palais 
Royal. 

Then I went to beat up the old 
haunts, and look about for lodgings 
which are awfully scarce and dear in 
this quarter. Here they can only take 
me in for a day or two, and I am occu- 
pying at present two rooms in a gor- 
geous suite of apartments big enough 
and splendid enough for the Lord Chief 
Baron * and all his family. Oh! but 
first, I forgot, I went to breakfast with 
Bear Ellice, who told me Lady Sand- 
wich had a grand ball, and promised to 
take me to a soirée at Monsieur Du- 


chatel’s. I went there after dining at 
home. Splendid hotel in the Faubourg 


Saint Germain ; magnificent drawing 
room ; vulgar people, I thought; the 
walls were splendidly painted ; “C'est 
du Louis Quinze ou du commencement 
de Louis XVI,” the host said. Bla- 
gueur! the painting is about ten years 
old, and is of the highly ornamental 
Café school. It is a Louis Phillippist 
house, and everybody was in mourning 
—for the dear Queen of the Belgians, 
I suppose. The men as they arrived 
went up and made their bows to the 
lady of the house, who sat by the fire 
talking to other two ladies, and this 
bow over, the gentlemen talked, stand- 
ing, to each other. It was uncommonly 
stupid. Then we went off to Lady 
Sandwich’s ball. I had wrote a note to 
her ladyship in the morning, and re- 
ceived a Kyind invitation. Everybody 
was there, Thiers, Molé, and the French 
Sosoiatee, and lots of English; the Cas- 
tlereaghs, very kind and hearty, my lady 
looking very pretty, and Cas—(mark the 
easy grace of Cas)—well, and clear- 
sighted ; Lord Normanby and wife, ex- 
ceeding gracious ;—Lady Waldegrave ; 
—all sorts of world, and if I want the 
reign of pleasure, it is here, it is here. 
Gudin the painter asked me to dine to- 
day and meet Dumas, which will be 
amusing I hope. 

And I forgot to say that Mr. Thomas 
Fraser says, that Mr. Inspector Brook- 
field is the most delightful fellow he 


* The late Lord Chief Baron was the father of thirty- 
two children, 


ever met. I went to see my aunt be- 
sides all this, and the evening and the 
morning was the first day. 

Sunday morning. I passed the morn- 
ing yesterday writing the scene of a 
play, so witty and diabolical that I shall 
be curious to know if it is good ; and 
went to the pictures again, and after- 
wards to Lady Castlereagh and other 
polite persons, finishing the afternoon 
dutifully at home, and with my aunt 
and cousins, whom you would like. At 
dinner at Gudin’s there was a great 
stupid company, and I sat between one 
of the stupidest and handsomest women 
I ever saw in my life, and a lady to 
whom I made three observations which 
she answered with Oui, Monsieur, and 
non, monsieur, and then commenced a 
conversation over my back with my 
handsome neighbour. If this is French 
manners, says I, Civility be hanged, and 
so I ate my dinner; and did not say 
one word more to that woman. 

But there were some pleasant people 
in spite of her: a painter (portrait) 
with a leonine mane, Mr. Gigoux, that 
I took a liking to ; an old general, jolly 
and gentlemanlike ; a humorous Prince, 
agreeable and easy : and a wonderful old 
buck, who was my pleasure. The party 
disported themselves until pretty late, 
and we went up into a tower fitted up 
in the Arabian fashion and there smoked, 
which did not diminish the pleasure of 
the evening. Mrs. L. the engineer’s wife, 
brought me home in her brougham, 
the great engineer sitting bodkin and 
his wife scolding me amiably, about 
Laura and Pendennis. A handsome 
woman this Mrs L. must have been 
when her engineer married her, but not 
quite up to her present aggrandized 
fortune. : 3 2 : : : 

My old folks were happy in their 
quarter, and good old G. P. bears the 
bore of the children constantly in his 
room, with great good humour. But 
ah, somehow it is a dismal end to a 
career. A famous beauty and a soldier 
who has been in twenty battles and led 
a half dozen of storming parties! Here 
comes Jeames to say that the letters 
must this instant go; and so God bless 
you and your husband and little maiden, 
and write soon, my dear kind lady, to 

Ww. 
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I send this scrap by a newspaper cor- 
respondent, just to say I am very well 
and so awfully hard at business I have 
no time for more. 

Wednesday. 
Mapam and Dear Lapy: 

If I have no better news to send you 
than this, pray don’t mind, but keep the 
enclosures safe for me against I come 
back, which won’t be many days now, 
please God. Ihad thought of setting off 
tomorrow, but as I have got into work- 
ing trim, I think I had best stop here 
and do a great bit of my number, before 
I unsettle myself by another journey. I 
have been to no gaieties, for I have been 
laid up with a violent cold and cough, 
which kept me in my rooms, too stupid 
even to write. But these ills have 
cleared away pretty well now, and I am 
bent upon going out to dinner au caba- 
ret, and to some fun afterwards, I don’t 
know where, nor scarce what I write, I 
am so tired. I wonder what will happen 
with Pendennis and Fanny Bolton ; writ- 
ing it and sending it to you, somehow it 
seems as if it were true. I shall know 
more about them tomorrow ; but mind, 
mind and keep the manuscript ; you see 
it is five pages, fifteen pounds, by the 
immortal Gods ! 

I am asked to a marriage tomorrow, a 
young Foker, of twenty-two, with a lady 
here, a widow, and once a runaway. 

The pen drops out of my hand, it’s so 
tired, but as the ambassador’s bag goes 
for nothing, I like to say how de you 
do, and remember me to Miss Brook- 
field, and shake hands with William. 
God bless you all. 

This note which was to have gone 
away yesterday, was too late for the bag, 
and I was at work too late today to 
write a word for anything but Penden- 
nis: I hope I shall bring a great part of 
it home with me at the end of the week, 
in the meantime don’t put you to the 
trouble of the manuscript, which you see 
I was only sending because I had no 
news and no other signs of life to give. 
I have been out to the play tonight, and 
laughed very pleasantly at nonsense un- 
til now, when I am come home very tired 
and sleepy, and write just one word to 
say good-night. 
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They say there is to be another revo- 
lution here very soon, but I shall be 
across the water before that event, and 
my old folks will be here instead. You 
must please to tell Mrs. Fanshawe that I 
am over head and. ears in work, and that 
I beg you to kiss the tips of her gloves 
forme. There is another letter for you 
begun somewhere, about the premises, 
but it was written in so gloomy and ego- 
tistical a strain, that it was best burnt. 
I burnt another yesterday, written to 
Lady Ashburton, because it was too 
pert, and like Major Pendennis, talking 
only about lords and great people, in an 
easy off hand way. I think I only write 
naturally to one person now, and make 
points and compose sentences to others. 
That is why you must be patient please, 
and let me go on twaddling and boring 
you. 


[ Paris, 1850.] 


My pear Lapy: 

Do you see how mad everybody is in 
the world? orisit not my own insanity ? 
Yesterday when it became time to shut 
up my letter, I was going to tell you 
about my elders, who have got hold of 
a mad old Indian woman, who calls her- 
self Aline Gultave d’origine Mogole, who 
is stark staring mad, and sees visions, 
works miracles, gue saisje? The old 
fool is mad of sheer vanity, and yet fool 
as she is, my people actually believe in 
her, and I believe the old gentleman 
goes to her every day. To-day I went 
to see D’Orsay, who has made a bust of 
Lamartine, who, too, is mad with vanity. 
He has written some verses on his bust, 
and asks, Who is this? Isita warrior? 
Is it a hero? Is it a priest? Is ita 
sage? Is ita tribune of the people? Is 
it an Adonis? meaning that he is all 
these things,—verses so fatuous and 
crazy I never saw. Well, D’Orsay says 
they are the finest verses that ever were 
written, and imparts to me a translation 
which Miss Power has made of them ; 
and D’Orsay believes in his mad rubbish 
of a statue, which he didn’t make; be- 
lieves in it in the mad way that madmen 
do,—that it is divine, and that he made 
it ; only as you look in his eyes, you see 
that he doesn’t quite believe, and when 
pressed hesitates, and turns away with a 
howl of rage. D’Orsay has fitted him- 
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self up a charming atelier with arms and 
trophies, pictures and looking-glasses, 
the tomb of Blessington, the sword and 
star of Napoleon, and a crucifix over his 
bed; and here he dwells without any 
doubts or remorses, admiring himself in 
the most horrible pictures which he has 
painted, and the statues which he gets 
done for him. I had been at work till 
two, all day before going to see him ; 
and thence went to Lady Normanby, 
who was very pleasant and talkative ; 
and then tramping upon a half dozen 
of visits of duty. I had refused prof- 
fered banquets in order to dine at home, 
but when I got home at the dinner hour, 
everybody was away, the bonne was ill 
and obliged to go to the country, and 
parents and children were away to dine 
with a Mrs. . & good woman who 
writes books, keeps a select boarding- 
house for young ladies who wish to see 
Parisian society, and whom I like, but 
cannot bear, because she has the organ 
of admiration too strongly. Papa was 
king, mamma was queen, in this com- 
pany, Ia sort of foreign emperor with 
the princesses my daughters. By Jove, 
it was intolerably painful; and I must 
go to her soirée to-morrow night too, 
and drag about in this confounded little 
Pedlington. Yesterday night,—I am 
afraid it was the first day of the week,— 
I dined with Morton, and met no less 
than four tables of English I knew, and 
went to the play. There was a little 
girl acting, who made one’s heart ache ; 
—the joke of the piece is, the child, who 
looks about three, is taken by the ser- 
vants to a casino, is carried off for an 
hour by some dragoons, and comes back, 
having learned to smoke, to dance slang 
dances, and sing slang songs. Poor 
little rogue, she sung one of her songs, 
from an actor’s arms; a wicked song, in 
a sweet little innocent voice. She will 
be bought and sold within three years 
from this time, and won’t be playing at 
wickedness any more. I shall shut up 
my desk and say God bless all the little 
girls that you and I love, and their par- 
ents. God bless you, dear lady. 

I have got a very amusing book, the 
Tatler newspaper of 1709 ; and that shall 
be my soporific I hope. I have been 
advancing in Blue Beard, but must give 
it up, it is too dreadfully cynical and 


wicked. It is in blank verse and all a 
diabolical sneer. Depend upon it, Helps 
is right. 

Wednesday. If I didn’t write yester- 
day it was because I was wickedly em- 
ployed. Iwas gambling until two o'clock 
this morning, playing a game called 
lansquenet which is very good gambling ; 
and I left off, as I had begun, very thank- 
ful not to carry away any body’s money 
or leave behind any of my own; but it 
was curious to watch the tempers of the 
various players, the meanness of one, the 
flurry and excitement of another, the 
difference of the same man winning and 
losing ; all which I got, besides a good 
dinner and a headache this morning. 
Annie and Minnie and my mother, came 
to see me yesterday. I don’t think they 
will be so very eager for Paris after three 
weeks here ; the simple habits of our old 
people will hardly suit the little women. 
Even in my absence in America, I don’t 
quite like leaving them altogether here ; 
I wonder if an amiable family, as is very 
kind to me, will give them hospitality 
for a month? Iwas writing Blue Beard 
all day; very sardonic and amusing to 
do, but I doubt whether it will be pleas- 
ant to read or hear, or even whether it 
is right to go on with this wicked vein ; 
and also, I must tell you that a story is 
biling up in my interior, in which there 
shall appear some very good, lofty and 
generous people ; perhaps a story with- 
out any villains in it would be good, 
wouldn’t it ? 

Thursday.—Thanks for your letter 
madame. If I tell youmy plans and my 
small gossip, I don’t bore you do I? 
You listen to them so kindly at home, 
that I’ve got the habit, you see. Why 
don’t you write a little handwriting, and 
send me yours? This place begins to be 
as bad as London in the season ; there 
are dinners and routs for every day and 
night. Last night I went to dine at 
home, with bouilli boeuf and ordinaire, 
and bad ordinaire too; but the dinner 
was just as good as a better one, and 
afterwards I went with my mother to a 
soirée, where I had to face fifty people of 
whom I didn’t know one; and being 
there, was introduced to other soirée 
givers, be hanged to them. And there 
I left my ma, and went off to Madame 
Gudin’s the painter’s wife, where really 
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there was a beautiful ball; and all the 
world, all the English world that is ; and 
to-night it is the President's ball, if you 
please, and tomorrow, and the next day, 
and the next, more gaieties. It was queer 
to see poor old Castlereagh in a dark 
room, keeping aloof from the dancing 
and the gaiety, and having his thoughts 
fixed on kingdom come, and Bennett con- 
fessor and martyr; while Lady Castle- 
reagh, who led him into his devotional 
state, was enjoying the music and the 
gay company, as cheerfully as the most 
mundane person present. The French 
people all talk to me about Ponche, when 
I am introduced to them, which wounds 
my vanity, which is wholesome very 
likely. Among the notabilities was Vi- 
comte D’Arlincourt, a mad old romance 
writer, on whom I amused myself by 
pouring the most tremendous compli- 
ments I could invent. He said, j’ai vu 
U Ecosse ; mais Valter Scott n’y était plus, 
hélas! I said, vous y étiez, Vicomte, 
cetait bien assez d’un—on which the old 
boy said I possessed French admirably, 
and knew to speak the prettiest things 
in the prettiest manner. I wish you 
could see him, I wish you could see the 
world here. I wish you and Mr. were 
coming to the play with me tonight, to 
a regular melodrama, far away on the 
Boulevard, and a quiet little snug dinner 
au Banquet d’Anacréon. The Banquet 
d Anacréon is a dingy little restaurant 
on the boulevard where all the plays are 
acted, and they tell great things of a 
piece called Paillasse in which Le Maitre 
performs; nous verrons, Madame, nous 
verrons. But with all this racket and 
gaiety, do you understand that a gentle- 
man feels very lonely? I swear I had 
sooner have a pipe and a gin and water 
soirée with somebody, than the best 
President's orgeat. I go to my cousins 
for half an hour almost every day ; you’d 
like them better than poor Mary whom 
you won't be able to stand, at least if 
she talk to you about her bodily state as 
she talks tome. What else shall I say 
in this stupid letter? Ive not seen any 
children as pretty as Magdalene, that’s all. 
I have told Annie to write to you and I 
am glad Mrs. Fan is going to stay ; andI 
hear that several papers have reproduced 
the thunder and small beer articles ;* 


* Thackeray’s reply to a criticism in the Times. 


and I thank you for your letter; and 
pray the best prayers I am worth for 
you, and your husband, and child, my 
dear lady. W. M. T. 


Tuesday [23rd April 1850] 


Your Sunday’s letter only came in 
this morning, I am sorry to see my 
dear lady writes tristely, but I would 
rather you would write sorrowfully if 
you feel so than sham gaiety or light- 
heartedness. What’s the good of a 
brother to you, if you can’t tell him 
things? If I am dismal don’t I give 
you the benefit of the dumps? Ah! I 
should like to be with you for an hour 
or two and see if you are changed and 
oldened, in this immense time that you 
have been away. But business and 
pleasure keep me here nailed. I have 
an awful week of festivities before me ; 
today Shakespeare’s birthday at the 
Garrick Club, dinner and speech. Lunch, 
Madame Lionel Rothschild’s ; ball, Lady 
Waldegrave’s ; she gives the finest balls 
in London, and I have never seen one 
yet. Tomorrow, of five invitations to 
dinner, the first is Mr. Marshall, the 
Duke of Devonshire’s evening party, 
Lady Emily Dundas’ ditto. Thursday, 
Sir Anthony Rothschild. Friday, the 
domestic affections. Saturday, Sir Rob- 
ert Peel. Sunday, Lord Lansdowne’s. 
Isn’t it curious to think—it was striking 
my great mind yesterday, as Annie was 
sorting the cards in the chimney-glass,— 
that there are people who would give 
their ears, or half their income to go to 
these fine places? I was riding with an 
Old Bailey barrister, yesterday in the 
Park, and his pretty wife (on les aiment 
jolies, Madame). He apologised for 
knowing people who lived in Brunswick 
Square, and thought to prove his gen- 
tility by calling it that demned place. 

The good dinner on Friday was very 
pleasant and quiet with old acquaint- 
ances, the ladies, M. P.’s wives, took 
me aside and asked confidentially about 
the fashionable world in which it 
is supposed, I believe, that I live en- 
tirely now; and the wonder is that 
people don’t hate me more than they 
do. I tried to explain that I was still 
a man, and that among the ladies of 
fashion, a lady could but be a lady, 
and no better nor no worser. Are 
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there any better ladies than you and 
Pincushion ? Annie has found out that 
quality in the two of you, with her 
generous instincts. I had a delightful 
morning with her on Sunday, when she 
read me the Deserted Village, and we 
talked about it. I couldn’t have talked 
with her so, with anybody else, except 
perhaps you, in the room. Saturday ! 
what did I do? I went to Punch and 
afterwards to a play, to see a piece of 
the Lady of Lyons performed, by a Mr. 
Anderson. Before that to the Water- 
Colour Society, which was choke-full of 
bishops and other big-wigs, and among 
them Sir Robert Peel elaborately gra- 
cious,—conversation with Lady Péel, 
about 2000 people looking on. Bows, 
grins, grimaces on both sides, followed 
by an invitation to dinner next Satur- 
day. The next person I shook hands 
with after Sir Robert Peel, was—who 
do you think? Mrs. Rhodes of the 
Back Kitchen ; I thought of you that 
very instant, and to think of you, dear 
lady, i is to bless you. 


After, in going home from ‘the Sinton, 
where was a great assembly of polite 
persons, Lady Morley, whom you love, 
(we laughed and cracked away so that 
it would have made you angry) my dear 
Elliot, and Perry, Lord Lansdowne, 
Carlyle, ever so many more. Oh! stop, 
at the Water Colours on Saturday, Mr. 
Hallam asked me to dinner. He and 
Lord Mohun and Miss Julia went and 
admired a picture, O! such a spoony 
picture. Sunday I went to Hampstead 
with the infants, and dined at the 
Crowes’; I went to Higgins’, a very 
pleasant little party; sorry his rever- 
ence could not come. And then, which 
is I believe Monday, I was alarmed at 
not getting my manuscript back; I 
drew wood blocks all day, rode in the 
Park for three hours without calling or 
visiting anywhere ; came home to din- 
ner, went to the Berrys’s and am back 
again at twelve, to say G. B. Y. 


[1850] 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Mapam: 
I have only had one opportunity of say- 
ing how do you do to-day, on the envelope 
of a letter which you will have received 
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from another, and even more intimate 
friend W.H.B. This is to inform you 
that I am so utterly and dreadfully 
miserable now he has just gone off at 
one o'clock to Norwich by the horrid 
mail, that I think I can’t bear this place 
beyond tomorrow and must come back 
again. 

We had a very pleasant breakfast at 
Dr. Henry Maine’s and two well-bred 
young gents of the University, and broiled 
fowls and mushrooms, just as we re- 
member them 200 years ago. . 

I have had the meanness not to take a 
private room and write in consequence 
in the Coffee Apartment in a great state 
of disquiet. Young under-graduates are 
eating supper, chattering is going on in- 
cessantly. I wonder whether William is 
safe in the train, or will he come back in 
two minutes, too late for the conveyance. 
Yes, here he comes actually—no, it is 
only the waiter with a fresh supply of 
bitter beer for the young gents. Well, 
we brexfested with Mr. and Mrs. Maine, 
and I thought him a most kind, gentle, 
and lovable sort of man, so to speak, 
and liked her artlessness and simplicity, 
(Note that this is the same horrid ink of 
last night, which will blot.) and then we 
went to fetch walks over the ground, 
forgotten, and yet somehow well remem- 
bered. William says he is going to 
bring you down here, and you will like 
it and ‘be very happy. 

Just now William, I was going to write 
Villiam, but I knew you wouldn't like it, 

says, “ She is dining at Lady Mon- 

teagles, so I said “Let us drink her 
health, and we did, in a mixture of ale 
and soda water, very good. There was 
a bagman asleep in the room, and we 
drank your health, and both of us said, 
“God bless her,” I think this is the chief 
part of my transactions during the 
day. I think I said we walked 
about in haunts once familiar. We went 
to the Union where we read the papers, 
then drove to the river where we saw the 
young fellows in the boats, then amidst 
the College groves and cetera, and peeped 
into various courts and halls, and were 
not unamused, but bitterly melancholi- 
ous, though I must say William compli- 
mented me on my healthy appearance, 
and he for his part, looked uncommonly 
well. 
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I went then to see my relations, old 
Dr. Thackeray 75 years of age, perfectly 
healthy, handsome, stupid and happy, 
and he isn’t a bit changed in twenty 
years, nor is his wife, strange to say. 
I told him he looked like my grand- 
father, his uncle, on which he said, 
“Your grandfather was by no means the 
handsomest of the Thackerays,” and so I 
suppose he prides himself on his per- 
sonal beauty. At four, we went to dine 
with Don Thompson in Hall, where the 
thing to me most striking was the — — if 
you please, the smell of the dinner, exact- 
ly like what lremember afore-time. Sa- 
voury odours of youth borne across I don’t 
know what streams and deserts, strug- 
gles, passions, poverties, hopes, hopeless 
loves and useless loves of twenty years ! 
There is a sentiment suddenly worked 
out of a number of veal and mutton 
joints, which surprises me just as much 
as it astonishes you, but the best or 
worst of being used to the pen is, that 
one chatters with it as with the tongue 
to certain persons, and all things blurt 
out for good or for bad. You know how 
to take the good parts generously and 
to forget the bad, dear kind lady. 

Then we went to Jenny Lind’s con- 
cert, for which a gentleman here gave 
us tickets, and at the end of the first act 
we agreed to come away. It struck me 
as atrociously stupid. I was thinking of 
something else the whole time she was 
jugulating away, and O! I was so glad to 
get to the end and have a cigar, and I 
wanted so to go away with Mr. Will- 
iams, for I feel entirely out of place in 
this town. This seems to me to be 
spoken all in a breath, and has been 
written without a full stop. Does it not 
strike you as entirely frantic and ated 
Well, I wish I were back. , 

I am going out to breakfast to see 
some of the gallant young blades of the 
University, and tonight, if I last until 
then, to the Union ‘to hear a debate. 
What a queer thing itis. I think Will- 
iam is a little disappointed that I have 
not been made enough a lion of, where- 
as my timid nature trembles before such 
honours, and my vanity would be to go 
through life as a gentleman—as a Major 
Pendennis—you have hit it. I believe 
I never do think about my public char- 
acter, and certainly didn’t see the gyps, 
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waiters and under-graduates whispering 
in hall, as your William did, or thought 
he did. He was quite happy in some 
dreary rooms in College, where I should 
have perished of ennui,—thus are we con- 
stituted. An old hook-nosed clergyman 
has just come into the Coffee-room, and 
is looking over my shoulder I think, and 
has put a stop to the sentence beginning 
“thus are we constituted Xc. 

Jenny Lind made £400 by her concert 
last night and has given £100 to the hos- 
pital. This seems rather pompous sort 
of piety, it would be better to charge 
people less than 31/6 for tickets, and 
omit the charity to the poor. But you 
see people are never satisfied (the hook- 
nosed clergyman has just addressed a 
remark) only I pitied my cousins the 
Miss Thackerays last night, who were 
longing to go and couldn't, because tick- 
ets for four or five of them in the second 
rows, would have cost as many guineas, 
and their father could not afford any 
such sum. Present my best 
compliments to Mrs. Fanshawe. If you 
see Mrs. Elliot remember me to her 


most kindly, and now to breakfast. 


Written to us, when we were at Cam- 
bridge. [1850.] 
Wednesday, Midnight. 


I have made an awful smash at the 
Literary Fund and have tumbled into 
*Evins knows where ;—It was a tremen- 
dous exhibition of imbecility. Good 
night. I hope you 2 are sound asleep. 
Why isn’t there somebody that I could 
go and smoke a pipe to ? 

Bon Soir 

But O! what a smash I have made ! 

Tam talking quite loud out to myself 
at the Garrick sentences I intended to 
have uttered: but they wouldn’t come 
in time. 


After the fatal night of the Literary 
Fund disaster, when I came home to 
bed (breaking out into exclamations in 
the cab, and letting off madly, parts of 
the speech which wouldn’t explode at 
the proper time) I found the house 
lighted up, and the poor old mother 
waiting to hear the result of the day.— 
So I told her that I was utterly beaten 
and had made a fool of myself, upon 














which with a sort of cry she said “No 
you didn’t, old man,”—and it appears 
that she had been behind a pillar in 
the gallery all the time and heard the 
speeches ; and as for mine she thinks it 
was beautiful. So you see, if there’s no 
pleasing everybody, yet some people are 
easily enough satisfied. The children 
came down in the morning and told me 
about my beautiful speech which Granny 
had heard. She got up early and told 
them the story about it, you may be 
sure ; her story, which is not the true 
one, but like what women’s stories are. 

I have a faint glimmering notion of 
Sir Charles Hedges having made his ap- 
pearance somewhere in the middle of 
the speech, but of what was said I 
haven’t the smallest idea. The discom- 
fiture will make a good chapter for Pen. 
It is thus we make fléche de tout bois; 
and I, I suppose every single circum- 
stance which occurs to pain or please 
me henceforth, will go into print some- 
how or the other, so take care, if you 
please, to be very well behaved and kind 
to me or else you may come in for a 
savage chapter in the very next number. 

As soon as I rallied from the abomi- 
nable headache which the Free Masons 
tavern always gives, I went out to see 
ladies who are quite like sisters to me, 
they are so kind, lively and cheerful. 
Old Lady Morley was there and we had 
a jolly lunch, and afterwards one of these 
ladies told me by whom she sat at Lans- 
downe House, and what they talked 
about and how pleased, she, my friend 
was. She is a kind generous soul and 
I love her sincerely. 

After the luncheon (for this is wrote 
on Saturday, for all yesterday I was so 
busy from nine till five, when my horse 
was brought and I took a ride and it 
was too late for the post) I went to see 
, that friend of my youth whom I 
used to think 20 years ago the most 
fascinating, accomplished, witty and de- 
lightful of men. I found an old man in 
a room smelling of brandy and water 
at 5 o'clock at , quite the same 
man that I remember, only grown 
coarser and stale somehow, like a piece 
of goods that has been hanging up in a 
shop window. He has had 15 years of a 
vulgar wife, much solitude, very much 
brandy and water I should think, and a 
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depressing profession ; for what can be 
more depressing than a long course of 
hypocrisy to a man of no small sense of 
humour? It was a painful meeting. We 
tried to talk unreservedly, and as I 
looked at his face I remembered the 
fellow I was so fond of—He asked me 
if I still consorted with any Cambridge 
men; and so I mentioned Kinglake and 
one Brookfield of whom I saw a good 
deal. He was surprised at this, as he 
heard Brookfield was so violent a Pusey- 
ite as to be just on the point of going to 
Rome. He can’t walk, having paralysis 
in his legs, but he preaches every Sun- 
day, he says, being hoisted into his pul- 
pit before service and waiting there 
whilst his curate reads down below. 

I think he has very likely repented : 
he spoke of his preaching seriously and 
without affectation : perhaps he has got 
to be sincere at last after a long dark 
lonely life. He showed me his daughter 
of 15, a pretty girl with a shrewish 
face and bad manners. The wife did 
not show. He must have been glad too 
when I went away and I dare say is 
more scornful about me than I about 
him. I used to worship him for about 
6 months; and now he points a moral 
and adorns a tale such as it is in Pen- 
dennis. He lives in the Duke of 
park at and wanted me to come 
down and see him, and go to the Abbey 
he said, where the Duke would be so 
glad to have me.—But I declined this 
treat—O fie for shame! How proud we 
get! Poor old Harry ! and this 
battered vulgar man was my idol of 
youth! My dear old Fitzgerald is al- 
ways right about men, and said from 
the first that this was a bad one and 
a sham. You see, some folks have a 
knack of setting up for themselves idols 
to worship. 

Don’t be flying off in one of your fits 
of passion, I don’t mean you. 

Then I went to dine at ’3, where 
were his wife and sister. I don’t think 
so much of the wife, though she is pretty 
and clever—but Becky-fied somehow, 
and too much of a petite maitresse. I sup- 
pose a deal of flattery has been poured 
into her ears, and numberless men have 
dangled round that pretty light little 
creature. The sister with her bright 
eyes was very nice though, and I passed 
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an evening in great delectation till mid- 
night drawing nonsense pictures for 
these ladies, who have both plenty of 
relish for nonsense. Yesterday, after 
working all day, and then going to the 
London Library to audit accounts— 
doesn’t that sound grand ?—and taking 
a ride, I came home to dinner, fell 
asleep as usual afterwards, slept for 
12 hours, and am now going to at- 
tack Monsieur Pendennis. Here is the 
journal. Now Ma’m have you been 
amused? Is King’s very fine ? is Trinity 
better? did you have a nice T at Mrs. 
Maine’s? When are you coming back ? 
Lord and Lady Castlereagh came here 
yesterday, and I want you to come back, 
so that I may give them an entertain- 
ment ;—for I told my lady that I wanted 
to show her that other lady mentioned 
in the Punch article as mending her 
husband’s chest of drawers—but I said 
waistcoat.—Sir Bulwer Lytton called 
yesterday. 

To-night I am going to the bar din- 
ner, and shall probably make another 
speech.—I don’t mind about failing 
there, so I shall do pretty well. I 
rode by Portman Street on Thursday. 
Please to write and let me know whether 
you'll dine on the 28th or the 30th, or 
can you give me both those days to 
choose from. And so God bless both 
on you. 

(Signed 3 hands clasped.) 


Fragment of a letter 
About 1850 


I could not come yesterday evening 
to ring at the door; for Idid not return 
until 8 o’clock from the visit to the emi- 
grant ship at Gravesend, and then I 
had to work until 12, and polish off 
Pendennis. There are always four or 
five hours work when it is over, and four 
or five more would do it all the good in 
the world, and a second, or third reading. 

That emigrant business was very sol- 
emn and affecting ; it was with diffi- 
culty I could keep my spectacles dry— 
amongst the people taking leave, the 
families of grave-looking parents and 
unconscious children, and the bustle 
and incidents of departure. The cabins 
in one of the ships had only just been 
fitted up, and no sooner done than a 


child was that instant born in one of 
them, on the very edge of the old world 
as it were, which it leaves for quite a 
new country, home, empire. Youshake 
hands with one or two of these people 
and pat the yellow heads of the children 
(there was a Newcastle woman with 
eight of them, who interested me a 
good deal) and say “God bless you, 
shake hands, you and I shall never meet 
again in this world, go and do your 
work across the four months of ocean, 
and God prosper it.” The ship drops 
down the river, it gives us three great 
cheers as we come away in the steamer 
with heavy hearts rather. In three hours 
more Mr. W. M. T. is hard at work at 
Punch office ; Mr. Parson Quikette has 
got to his night school at St. George’s 
in the East; that beautiful gracious 
princess of a Mrs. Herbert is dressing 
herself up in diamonds and rubies very 
likely, to go out into the world, or is she 
up stairs in the nursery, reading a good 
book over the child’s cradle? Oh! 
enormous, various, changing, wonder- 
ful, solemn world? Admirable provi- 
dence of God that creates such an in- 
finitude of men, it makes one very 
grave, and full of love and awe. I 
was thinking about this yesterday morn- 
ing before six, when I was writing the 
last paragraph of Pendennis in bed, and 
the sun walked into the room and sup- 
plied the last paragraph with an allu- 
sion about you, and which I think means 
a benediction upon William, and your 
child, and my dear lady. God keep you. 


As Iam waiting to see Mrs. Bullar, I 
find an old review with an advertise- 
ment in it, containing a great part of 
an article I wrote about Fielding, in 
1840 in the Times. Perhaps Madame 
will like to see it, and Mr. Williams. 
My wife was just sickening at that mo- 
ment ; I wrote it at Margate, where I 
had taken her, and used to walk out 
three miles to a little bowling-green, 
and write there in an arbour—coming 
home and wondering what was the mel- 
ancholy oppressing the poor little wom- 
an. The Times gave me five guineas 
for the article. I recollect I thought it 
rather shabby pay, and twelve days af- 
ter it appeared in the paper, my poor 
little wife’s malady showed itself. 
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How queer it is to be carried back all 
of a sudden to that time, and all that 
belonged to it, and read this article 
over ; doesn’t the apology for Fielding 
read like an apology for somebody else 
too? God help us, what a deal of 
cares, and pleasures, and struggles, and 
happiness I have had since that day in 
the little sunshiny arbour, where, with 
scarcely any money in my pocket, and 
two little children, (Minnie was a baby 
two months old) I was writing this no- 
tice about Fielding. Grief, Love, Fame, 
if you like.—I have had no little of all 
since then (I don’t mean to take the 
fame for more than it’s worth, or brag 
about it with any peculiar elation.) 


My pear Mapam: On calling on our 
mutual friend Mrs. Procter, yesterday, 
she was polite enough to offer me a seat 
in her box at Drury Lane theatre this 
evening, when Her Majesty honours the 
play-house with a visit for the benefit of 
Mr. Macready. Shakespeare is always 
amusing, and I am told the aspect of 
the beef-eaters at the royal box is very 
imposing. I mentioned to Mrs. Procter 
that I had myself witnessed many enter- 
tainments of this nature, and did not 
very much desire to be present, but in- 
timated to her that I had a friend who 
I believed was most anxious to witness 
Mr. Macready’s performance in the au- 
gust presence of the Sovereign. I men- 
tioned the name of your husband, and 
found that she had already, with her 
usual politeness, dispatched a card to 
that gentleman, whom I shall therefore 
have the happiness of meeting this even- 
ing. But perhaps you are aware, that a 
chosen few are admitted behind the scenes 
of the theatre, where, when the curtain 
rises, they appear behind the performers, 
and with loyal hearts join in the national 
anthem, at the very feet of their Queen. 
My reverend friend has an elegant voice, 
perhaps he would like to lift it up in a 
chorus, which though performed in the 
temple of Thespis, I cannot but consider 
to be in the nature of a hymn. I send 
therefore a ticket of which I beg his po- 
lite acceptance, and am dear Madam, 
with the utmost respect, 

Your very faithful servant, 


W. M. Tuacxkeray. 
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P. S. I was a little late for the mag- 
nificent entertainment of my titled 
Jriends Sir William and Lady Moles- 
worth, on Saturday, and indeed the first 
course had been removed, when I made 
my appearance. The banquet was sump- 
tuous in the extreme, and the company 
of the most select order. I had the hap- 
piness of sitting next to Clarence Bul- 
bul Esq., M.P., and opposite was the 
most noble, the Marquis of Steyne. 
Fancy my happiness in the company of 
persons so distinguished. A delightful 
concert followed the dinner, and the 
whole concluded with a sumptuous sup- 
per, nor did the party separate until a 
late hour. 


Written about the time when we were 
at Park Cottage Southampton 


[1850] 


As the Sunday Post is open again, I 
write you a word of good-bye—and 
send you a little commission. Please 
to give Dr. Bullar’s Infirmary 30/ for 
me and the children,—or put that sum 
into his money-box at Prospect Place. 
I tried my very hardest to compose my 
mind and ballad in the railway but it 
was no use. I start for Antwerp at 9 
tomorrow morning ; shall be there at 
6 or so on Monday ; and sleep probably 
at Cologne or Bonn; and if anybody 
chooses to write to me at Frankfort, 
Poste Restante, I should get the letter 
I daresay.—Shall I send you Lady 
Kicklebury’s Tour? I will if it is at 
all funny or pleasant, but I doubt if it 
will do for letters well. Oh how glum 
and dingy the city looks, and smoky 
and dreary! Yesterday as I was walk- 
ing in the woods with Mrs. Procter 
looking at the columns of the fir trees, 
I thought of the pillars here, and said 
“This place is almost as lonely as the 
Reform Club in September.” But the 
difference to the feeling mind is very 
great betwixt the two solitudes, and 
for one I envy the birds in the Hamp- 
shire boughs—what rubbish ! 


Fragment. 


We have been to Shoolbred’s to buy a 
gown for granny. We have been to 
Madame Victorine’s to order new dresses 
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for ourselves. We have been to call 
at Mrs. Elliot’s, Mrs. Prinsep’s, Lady 
Rothschild’s, Mr. H. Hallam’s, Mrs. 
James’s, Mrs. Pollock’s, Lady Pollock’s, 
and the young women are gone home, 
and I am expecting Mr. William to 
dine here. I have ordered such a nice 
dinner ; we are to go to the Sartoris’ 
afterwards. Will you go there next 
Friday? I think I shall go some- 
where on Sunday, Monday and Tues- 
day, I have no engagements for those 
three days, isn’t it wonderful? But Ill 
be magnanimous and not bother my 
dear lady’s friends. 

I saw Harry Hallam, he and the faith- 
ful Maine were reading hard. Maine 
wanted me to fix to go to his house on 
Friday the 4th May, but I wouldn't. 
Harry was very pleasant, jovial, and 
gracious. He has been speaking well 
of me to the Elliots. The artful 
dodger, he knew they would tell me 


TO NATURE. 


again. What kind women they are! 
They say they had a very nice letter 
from you; I didn’t have a nice letter 
from you; and as for your letter to my 
mamma, which I read, O! ma'am, how 
frightened you were when you wrote it, 
and what for were you in afright? You 
have brains, imagination, wit ; how con- 
ceited it is to be afraid, then. 

I saw my lovely Virarnia to-day, she 
was as kind and merry as ever. The 
children seemed to stare to hear me 
laugh and talk, Inever do at home. 


Mr. Inspector, 

Mr. Kenyon having called upon me 
to fix a day when you may have the 
honour of meeting me at his house, I 
have proposed Christmas Eve, and am 
with compliments to the geehrte Frau 
Schulinspektorin 

Yours 
W. M. T. 





THE RETURN 


TO NATURE 


By Edith M. Thomas. 


Ox, Nature, take me home, and henceforth keep ! 
Laugh out at me with all thy mirthful streams, 
To break the tenor of dull-hearted dreams; 

From ambush in a waving thicket leap, 

And startle with a song as past I creep ; 

Or speed me by invisible wild-teams 
That drive through forests and rough mountain-seams, 

And furrow dark the forehead of the deep. 

Nay, do thou more for me, great griefless friend ! 

Hurt to the core, without the gift to weep, 

Back from man’s world to thine I groping tend ; 

Now let thy clods unkindled smoothly sweep 
This cooling clod—my heart; then do thou bend, 

Uplift, and in bright calm my spirit steep. 
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SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF NAPOLEON AND HIS TIMES. 
By John C. Ropes. 


II. 





HE career of Napo- 
leon is naturally 
divided by the 
Peace of Tilsit 
into two periods. 
In the first we 
have seen him 
young, ardent, 
fortunate beyond 
measure, march- 
ing in step with 

the advance of the liberal ideas in law 

and government which the French Rev- 
olution had introduced into Western Eu- 
rope. We have seen how marvellously 
he succeeded in embodying in legisla- 
tion the important reforms and changes 
which were the outcome of the Revolu- 
tion, and how his repeated victories 
over the coalitions formed 
against him resulted in the 
establishment of an empire 
permeated by the new ideas 
and governed on the new 
system. This empire com- 
prehended France, Bel- 
cium, Holland, the German 
states composing the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, 

Italy, and a part of Poland. 

These widely differing com- 

munities, although so re- 

cently united, were in the 
main satisfied with their 
new position and attitude. 

The people were great 

gainers in every way by 

the new laws. It was felt 

that there had been an im- 

mense advance from the 

petty tyranny of the small- 
er principalities, a most 
welcome deliverance from 
the innumerable inequali- 
ties of legal condition, from 
the various burdens and 
monopolies which had al- 
ways interfered so greatly 
with the material interests 
Vou. IT.—3 
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of the people and had rendered rational 
enjoyment of life out of the question 
for the humbler classes. Probably ten 
years of uninterrupted peace would 
have brought all these populations up 
to a pitch of prosperity and content- 
ment such as they had never enjoyed 
before, and such, let us add, as they 
have never known since. Unfortunately, 
however, Napoleon desired to add Spain 
to the new confederacy —Spain, the 
most backward of all the countries in 
Western Europe, more given over to 
priestly bigotry and fanaticism than 
any other part of Europe, in no respect 
prepared to welcome the new system, 
and possessed of a national pride which 
resented fiercely all foreign intervention, 
in whatever imterest it might come. 





Plate |I—Sir John Moore, from a mezzotint. 
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Piate |||.—Statue of Murat in the Campo Santo at Bologna. 


Napoleon, however, took small account of these things. Well aware of the 
worthless character of the Spanish Bourbons, convinced that the new system 
would work a great change for the better in the condition of the Spanish 
people, he assumed that he should find in the liberals of the Spanish Peninsula 
as cordial and intelligent helpers as he had found the liberals of Italy and Ger- 
many to be. Filled with these notions, he proceeded, by means most arbitrary 
and unjustifiable, to carry the royal family from Madrid to France, where he did 
not hesitate to detain them. It is needless to repeat the story ; there was no 
warrant or excuse for what he did. In his mind, apparently, on this occasion 
at least, the end justified the means. What he intended to do was to replace the 
old, worn-out, bigoted, ignorant rule of the Spanish Bourbons by an enlightened 
and humane administration, carried on by his own brother Joseph—to sweep 
away, as fast as was possible, antiquated and obstructive laws, to abolish the In- 
quisition, to reduce the excessive influence of the priests, to establish religious 
toleration, to make all men equal before the law ; in short, to place Spain in line 
with France, with Holland, with Bavaria, with Italy. And however unjustifiable 
and reprehensible were the means which he employed, it was unquestionably a 
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Plate IV.—Marshal Ney, from an engraving of Gérard's painting (1814) 


very great misfortune for the Spanish 
people that he failed in his projects. 
The admirable portrait which forms 
the frontispiece of this number (Plate L) 
is from a painting by an artist by the 
name of Frédéric Millet, and is signed 
by him, but, unfortunately, not dated. It 
is painted on porcelain—is about seven 
inches in length by five and a quarter 
in breadth—and is exquisitely finished. 
It originally belonged to Marshal Soult, 


and was purchased at the celebrated 
sale of his gallery in 1852 in Paris, by 
Mr. John Templeman Coolidge, Jr., of 
Boston. It is now the property of his 
son, Mr. John Templeman Coolidge, 3d, 
of Boston, and it is owing to his cour- 
tesy that I am enabled to present to my 
readers this excellent representation of 
it. In my judgment it is one of the best 
likenesses —if not the very best— of 
Napoleon as he was at this period of 
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his life, about the years 1808 or 1810, 
perhaps—that I have ever seen. It is 
the face of an energetic, clear-headed, 
masterful, though not unkindly, man, 
exceedingly handsome, but, as it seems 
to me, with a certain over-confident look, 
as of one who had had everything too 
much his own way, had had too unin- 
terrupted a career of success. There is 
not a trace of the vigilant, eager, inde- 
fatigable soldier whose portraits we saw 
when he was general of the Army of 
Italy. In this picture we have evidently 


before us a man of a luxurious habit of 
life, not to say more. 


But it is a strik- 





Piate V.—'' Boney in the Grasp of the Russian Bear.’'—A pit- 
cher, of English manufacture, in the possession of the 
author, 


ingly fine countenance, and one of great 
power. 

The celebrated Heine saw Napoleon 
about this time, in 1810. It may be in- 
teresting to recount the impression he 
received. It is thus recorded : “It was 
five years after the French had first en- 
tered Diisseldorf, and therefore five years 
since the little Heine had been drinking 
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in day by day those tales of wonder 
about Napoleon from the lips of the 
drummer Legrand, which made him a 
supernatural being in his childish eyes, 
that the war-god himself passed through 
Diisseldorf for the first time. Heine was 
then eleven (a.p. 1810), and stood with 
his school-fellows, looking on the won- 
drous procession of the entry, the re- 
membrance of which never faded within 
him. ‘But how felt I when I first saw 
him—Hosannah the Kaiser !—with mine 
own most blessed eyes? It happened 
even in the avenue of the Castle-garden 
at Diisseldorf. As I peered though the 
gaping spectators, I thought on the deeds 
and battles which M. Legrand the drum- 
mer had told me of, and my heart beat 
quick march ; and then I thought at the 
same time of the police notice, that all 
riding down the avenue was forbidden 
on pain of five thalers fine. And the 

Emperor with his staff rode right down 
, the middle of the avenue. The quiver- 

ing trees bent down as he came by ; the 

sunbeams trembled curiously fearful 
through the green foliage; and in the 
blue heaven above him visibly floated a 
golden star. The Emperor wore his 
well-worn green uniform, and his world- 
historic little hat. He rode a white horse ; 
and his horse moved along in such a 
quiet, proud, sure, distinguished way, 
that if I had then been the Crown Prince 
of Prussia I should have envied that 
horse. The Emperor sat in a negligent 
way, almost hanging ; the one hand held 
his bridle, the other patted good-humor- 
edly the neck of his horse. It was a 
sunny, marble hand—a mighty hand— 
one of the two hands which had bound 
down the many-headed monster of An- 
archy, and arranged the duels of nations, 
and it patted good-humoredly the neck 
of his horse. His countenance had the 
same color that we see on Greek and 
Roman marble heads ; the lineaments of 
the same were also as nobly cut as those 
of the old statues, and on his face was 
written, “Thou shalt adore no other gods 
but me.” <A smile which warmed and 
tranquillized every heart hovered over 
his lips ; and yet we know that those lips 
had only to whistle, et la Prusse n’existait 
plus ; those lips had only to whistle, and 
the priesthood had rung its last bell ; 
those lips had only to whistle, and the 
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Plate VI.—A Contemporary German Caricature. 


whole Holy Roman Empire would be set 
dancing ; and the lips laughed and the 
eyes laughed. It was an eye clear as 
heaven ; it could read the hearts of men, 
and saw in a glance the whole things of 
the world ; while we others can only see 
them one by one, and then only in a 
shadow. The brow 
was not quite clear ; 
the spirits of future 
battles were crowded 
there; and there 
went a quiver over 
the brow from time 
to time, and that was 
a thought of crea- 
tion, one of those 
seven - leagued - boot 
thoughts with which 
the spirit of the Em- 
peror invisibly be- 
strode theworld; and 
I believe every one 
of those thoughts 
would have given a 
German author 
enough stuff to write 
about for a whole 
life. 
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ple cried, with a thousand voices, ‘“ Long 
live the Emperor!” ’” * 

Recurring now to Spain. Joseph had 
no sooner got himself crowned at Ma- 
drid than the French arms met with the 
very serious disaster of Baylen on July 
20, 1808, when eighteen thousand men 
under General Dupont surrendered to 
the Spaniards. Immediately the whole 
country rose ; Joseph precipitately left 
Madrid ; and England, always on the 
watch to oppose Napoleon’s projects, 
ordered a part of the army which had 
compelled the French to evacuate Por- 
tugal to advance into Spain. Sir John 
Moore, whose portrait we give in Plate 
IL., a very capable and gallant officer, 
commanded this column. He marched 
a considerable distance into the interior, 
relying on the promises of the Spanish 
patriots that he would find an organized 
and formidable resistance to the French 
aggression. He found nothing of the 
sort, however ; on the contrary, nothing 
could be more wretched than the plans 
and performances of the Spanish pro- 
visional government. While deliberat- 
ing on his best course, Napoleon ap- 








“<The Kaiser rode 
quietly through the 
avenue: no police- 
man stopped his way. Behind him on 
snorting steeds, and stiff with gold and 
jewels, rode his staff; the drums rolled 
out, the trumpets clanged, and the peo- 


Plate Vil—An English Caricature by Rowlandson, 1814. 


peared in Spain. With his customary 
energy, he swept everything before him, 


* Life, Works, and Opinions of Heinrich Heine, By W. 
Stigand. Vol. i., page 40. London: Longmans, 1875. 
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Plate VIll_—From an engraving of a portrait made at Elba 
and reoccupied Madrid. There was 
nothing for Moore to do but to retreat. 
Accordingly he fell back to Corunna, 
where his transports and the fleet were 
to await him, followed by Soult. At 
Corunna the French assaulted the Eng- 
lish lines, but the British repelled their 
assailants and made good their escape 
to their ships. But the action was fatal 
to Sir John Moore, whose death and 
burial have been forever commemorated 
in the well-known poem of Charles 
Wolfe, beginning : 


‘* Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried,” 


The many boys and girls who have 
been obliged to learn this piece of 
poetry by heart may often perhaps have 
wondered what sort of a man this dead 
hero was. The portrait we have given 
shows him to have had a fine face, and 
an interesting face. There isa statue of 
him in Glasgow, where he was born. 

While Napoleon was in the midst of 
his operations in the Spanish Peninsula 
he was suddenly recalled to Paris by the 
alarming news that Austria had taken 
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advantage of the concentration 
and employment of such large 
numbers of French troops in 
Spain and of the embarrassments 
attending the conquest of the 
country, to take up arms. For 
this course on the part of Austria 
there was no justification, other 
than the very natural one that 
she desired to regain a part at 
least of the territory and influ- 
ence she had lost in former wars, 
and that she deemed the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the Spanish 
complication a favorable one— 
in other words, there was no 
special casus belli. This war was 
therefore virtually a consequence 
of the invasion of Spain, and it 
showed most clearly the impolicy 
of Napoleon’s conduct in that re- 
gard. Had it not been that the 
Austrian statesmen supposed 
that Napoleon had so involved 
his armies in the Spanish Pen- 
insula as to leave his German 
allies comparatively unprotected, 
they assuredly would not have assailed 
him. They miscalculated, it is true, 
on the whole; but the war of 1809 
was, nevertheless, a very close thing. 
In spite of the exertions of the French 
Emperor, the advantages of position 
and numbers were at the outset of 
the campaign with his opponents. The 
brilliant combinations which he con- 
ceived, and which were executed with 
a thorough appreciation of their object 
as well as with great energy and gal- 
lantry by Masséna and Davout, secured, 
it is true, the defeat of the Austrians at 
Abenberg and Eckmiihl, and opened 
the way to Vienna ; but the moral effect 
of this success was greatly impaired by 
the bloody and indecisive battle of 
Aspern, which resulted in the retirement 
of the French army to the island of Lo- 
bau in the River Danube, near Vienna. 
For nearly six weeks did Europe wit- 
ness the extraordinary spectacle of the 
French Emperor residing at the palace 
of Schénbrunn, and there reorganizing 
his forces preparatory to taking the field 
again. In the first days of July the 
army crossed to the north side of the 
Danube, and on the sixth the great 
battle of Wagram was fought. The 
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Plate IX.— From an engraving of a portrait by Bourgeois, a pupil of David. 


forces actually engaged were nearly 
equal in number ; there were somewhere 
about 150,000 men on each side. The 
field of battle was an immense plain, 
called the Marchfeld from the name of 
the little stream that runs through it. 
The Austrians were commanded by the 
Archduke Charles, who at that time 
ranked in Europe next to Napoleon as ¢ 
general. 


The French took the offensive. On 
the 5th of July the Austrians were pushed 
back several miles from the river, 
their left resting on the village of 
Neusiedl, and thence extending in a 
sort of semicircle covering the villages 
of Wagram and Aderkliia to a point a 
mile or more beyond the hamlet of Siis- 
senbrunn. The concave side was pre- 
sented to their antagonists. The Aus- 
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Plate X.—Marshal Grouchy, from a colored print. 


trian general was expecting large re-en- 
forcements to arrive from the eastward 
under his brother the Archduke John, 
and his true policy, therefore, was to 
remain on the defensive. Napoleon at- 
tacked him with great vigor on the 
morning of July 6th, making his princi- 
pal effort against the Austrian left, in the 
hope of rendering the junction of the two 


Austrian armies impossible. His commu- 
nications with the island of Lobau were 
unavoidably exposed, and it has been 
thought by some that that part of his 
line was intentionally denuded of troops. 
At any rate, the temptation, thus pre- 
sented, of assailing the communications 
of the French army, proved too strong for 
the Archduke Charles to resist, and he 
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threw his whole right wing, re-enforced 
largely from his centre, upon them. 
Masséna was detached from his position 
in the centre of the French line, and 
ordered to the left, to resist this attack. 
Then Napoleon, as soon as the neces- 
sary dispositions rendered necessary by 
Masséna’s withdrawal could be made, 
determined to renew the attack on the 
Austrian left near Neusiedl, and at the 
same time to pierce their centre between 
Aderklia and Sussenbrunn. A column 
consisting of two divisions of infantry 
and two of cavalry, and preceded by an 
enormous battery of one hundred pieces 
of cannon, was organized, and, led by 
General (afterward Marshal) Macdon- 
ald, was pushed upon the Austrian 
centre. The guns were advanced at a 
trot, and their tremendous cannonade 
visibly shook the Austrian infantry. 
But the attacking force was subjected 
from the start to a severe fire, and suf- 
fered greatly, particularly the infantry. 
So destructive, however, had been the 
fire of the French guns, massed in such 
numbers, upon the Austrian infantry 
in their front, that when the word was 
given for the cavalry of the Guard and 
the cuirassiers of Nansouty to charge, 
they swept everything before them. 
The Austrian centre was pierced, and 
their right wing, which had been oper- 
ating with some success against Mas- 
séna, was now compelled to fall back. 
At or about the same time Davout suc- 
ceeded in his attack against the Austrian 
left, and the junction with the main 
body of the force brought by the Arch- 
duke John was rendered impossible. 
The French had won the day ; but they 
did not make such captures either of guns 
or of prisoners as to make Wagram one 
of Napoleon’s most striking victories. It 
ended the war, it is true ; but the cam- 
paign had shown that Napoleon was vul- 
nerable, like other men. The lesson it 
should have taught him, to withdraw 
from Spain, and conserve his command- 
ing position in Germany, for the pur- 
pose of consolidating his empire and of 
securing beyond a peradventure the 
benefits which his government and laws 
carried to the populations comprised in 
his empire, was not learned. Napoleon 
persisted in his original purpose of re- 
ducing Spain, a task which, however 


feasible it may have appeared after the 
withdrawal of Sir John Moore’s army, 
was now rendered vastly more difficult 
by the decision of the English Ministry 
to recommence active operations from 
Portugal as a base, and to intrust their 
conduct to a very able soldier, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, afterward Lord Wellington. 
Opposed by his skilful management the 





Plate XI.—Wellington, from an engraving of a portrait by 
Burney, 1814. 


French marshals, to whom, in the ab- 
sence of Napoleon, was intrusted the 
conduct of operations in different parts 
of Spain, made little progress in the 
conquest of the country. What was 
gained in one campaign was lost in an- 
other. Wellington never missed a 
chance, and never allowed himself to be 
taken at a grave disadvantage. Alert 
and vigilant, cool and collected, daring 
enough when the occasion allowed, he 
was yet resolute in taking the steps, 
however unpopular they might for the 
time make him in England, which he 
judged to be needed to insure the safety 
of his army. He was equally willing to 
advance to Madrid or to fall back be- 
hind the lines of Torres Vedras ; with 
him, it was only a question of military 
judgment. No better man could have 
been selected for the very difficult and 
often embarrassing réle which a com- 
mander of English troops was at that 
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Piate Xil_—Sir Thomas Picton, from a mezzotint published in 1810. 


time compelled to play in the struggle 
between Spain and France. Of Welling- 
ton himself we give in Plate XI.a good 
portrait, from a drawing by Burney, en- 
graved by Heath, and published in 1814. 

For nearly three years—from the au- 
tumn of 1809 to the spring of 1812— 
the Continent, with the exception of the 
Spanish Peninsula, was at peace ; or, to 
speak more correctly, there was no 
great war. The Emperor Alexander, it 
is true, improved this opportunity to 
attack Sweden and to add the Swedish 
province of Finland to the Russian 
Empire. He also engaged in war with 
the Turks, and occupied, after some 
hard fighting, the Danubian Princi- 
palities. 

It is not possible here fully to discuss 
the causes of the tremendous struggle 
which followed this brief period of 
peace, but I will say a word about them. 
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Russia had gained 
in Finland and Wal- 
lachia all that she 
had counted upon 
gaining by the al- 
liance with France, 
made at Tilsit. She 
now set her eyes 
upon the Grand 
Duchy .of Warsaw, 
a sort of Poland 
redivivus, though 
on a small scale— 
originally constitut- 
ed in 1807 out of 
what had been Prus- 
sian Poland, to 
which a part of 
Austrian Poland 
had been added in 
1809. Alexander 
hada grand scheme 
in his head in re- 
spect to Poland. 
He wanted to re- 
unite all the scat- 
tered fragments, to 
reconstitute Poland 
in allits ancient en- 
tirety, to make of 
it again a kingdom. 
Of that kingdom the 
Czar of Russia was 
to be the king. He 
had in his mind 
something of the same kind that we 
have seen effected in Southeastern Eu- 
rope, where the Emperor of Austria is 
also King of Hungary. For this end 
he intrigued with Polish patriots in the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, endeavoring 
to detach the Grand Duchy from the 
French alliance, and to add it to the 
dominions of Russia.* These projects 
were formed, and these intrigues were 
carried on, while he was not only at 
peace with France, but held himself out 
as being a friend and ally of Napoleon. 
No one in the least acquainted with 
Russian diplomacy will be surprised at 
this sort of thing. Failing, however, to 
make the smallest impression on the 
Poles, who, he ascertained, waited their 
complete enfranchisement from the ac- 
tion of Napoleon, Alexander bethought 


* Joyneville’s Life and Times of Alexander L., vol. ii., 
pp. 96 et seq. 
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himself of the other alternative—war. 
There was much in the situation of 
Europe that attracted Alexander to this 
course. The Continent had been for 
several years suffering from the enforced 
prohibition of trade with England, 
known as the Continental System. 
There was much discontent, and much 
eround for it. Napoleon insisted on 
the blockade, or, rather, embargo, as 
the only means of forcing England to 
make peace. But the English aris- 
tocracy did not propose to depart from 
their policy of opposing France and her 
revolutionary gov- 
ernment because of 
the suffering occa- 
sioned to certain 
classes of merchants 
and manufacturers 
in England by Na- 
poleon’s closing to 
them the great con- 
tinental markets. 
They had the power, 
and they were de- 
termined to use it 
until the Corsican 
usurper should be 
defeated and de- 
throned and the old 
state of things sub- 
stantially restored. 
Besides this special 
reason for dissatis- 


faction, Alexander 
counted on the 
chronic grievances 


of Prussia and Aus- 
tria bringing them 
upon his side, or, 
at any rate, causing 
them to remain neu- 
tral in the event of 
war, and thus ena- 
bling him to effect 
the occupation of 
the Grand Duchy 
without encounter- 
ing any opposition 
other than that offered in the territory 
itself. He calculated on overwhelming 
any force he would be likely to find there. 
And he expected that such a success as 
this would not only secure to him and 
his cause, sooner or later, Austria and 
Prussia as active and willing allies, but 





that all the opposition to Napoleon and 
his empire which existed on the Con- 
tinent, whether the result of jealousies 
of race or of political animosity or of 
outraged social prejudice, could be or- 
ganized by him into a vast movement of 
which he would be the head and by 
which he could bring about what he 
termed “the liberation of Europe.” 
That these schemes and intrigues and 
expectations were known to Napoleon 
no one can question. He felt that the 
situation was certain to result in war. 
He had nothing to gain by such a war, 





Plate XII|_—Marshal Bliicher, from a contemporary engraving. 


unless it was the complete re-establish- 
ment of Poland, which would without 
much doubt be the result of a com- 
pletely successful war. But there is no 
reason to think that he undertook the 
invasion of Russia in order to accom- 
plish this project. It seems, on the 
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whole, far more probable that the war 
was one of Alexander’s making, although 
no one was more disappointed than he 
at the failure of the expectations in re- 
gard to the attitude of Austria and 
Prussia, on which he had based his cal- 
culations for a successful move at the 
outbreak of the struggle. 

Napoleon out-manceuvred him in the 
cabinet and in the field. Prussia and 
Austria, so far from aiding Russia, al- 
lied themselves to France, and furnished 
contingents of troops. The whole Rus- 
sian frontier was thus laid open. In- 
stead of a French army pushing its way 
into the Grand Duchy between neutral 
or semi-hostile powers, only to meet the 
whole disposable force of the Russian 
army and be overwhelmed, the Czar 
found himself assailed by all Europe, a 
Prussian army invading his Baltic prov- 
inces, an Austrian army moving into his 
Southern Polish provinces, and between 
these auxiliary armies an immense force, 
in three columns, the largest one com- 
manded by Napoleon in person, march- 
ing into the interior of Russia with such 
speed and so admirably directed that 
there was absolutely nothing for the 
Russian armies to do but to retreat with 
all precipitation. 

How these armies, under Barclay de 
Tolly and Bagration, were obliged to fall 
back upon their widely distant bases, 
how the great masses of the allied forces 
were at one time actually between them, 
how Napoleon somehow missed the great 
chance, seemingly within his grasp, of 
dealing with each separately, and how 
they finally effected a junction before 
Smolensk, and afterward, under old 
Koutousof, made a stand, and fought 
the bloody battle of Borodino, I have no 
room to tell. The wonderful descrip- 
tion of the battle itself in Count Tol- 
stoi’s “ War and Peace,” drawn in part, 
I imagine, from the recollections of sur- 
vivors of the fight, gives, I should sup- 
pose, an amazingly accurate description 
of the incidents of the actual struggle. 
His picture of the interior of the great 
redoubt, of the gallant young officer 
working his battery, of the hardy veter- 
ans who stuck to their guns until they 
were literally ridden down by their an- 
tagonists, is a most realistic and telling 
picture. This, however, is about the ex- 
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tent of the count’s merits as a historian. 
His incorrigible race-prejudice, shown in 
the caricatures he invariably gives of the 
French and German officers whom he 
introduces from time to time into his 
story, his fatalism, blocking the way to 
all rational conclusions, and, in fact, ren- 
dering argument impossible and the 
study of past facts a wholly useless and 
idiotic performance—these peculiarities 
throw him completely out of the list of 
historians. His opinion is worth noth- 
ing; but his insight into character is 
simply wonderful, only it must be a Rus- 
sian character, as has been intimated 
above. His portrait of Koutousof agrees 
perfectly, so far as its outline is con- 
cerned, with that which we gather from 
the historians ; but it is so powerfully 
and so carefully drawn that we feel as 
we do sometimes when standing before 
a portrait by Velasquez—we know it 
must be a great likeness. Of the glimpses 
which he vouchsafes us of Napoleon from 
time to time it is impossible to speak 
favorably. He has evidently taken his 
subject at second-hand ; it is a poor card 
photograph thrown up as a picture, and 
daubed a little here and there. 

The two great figures in the campaign 
of Russia on the French side were Murat 
and Ney. In Plate III. we give a repre- 
sentation of the statue of Murat in the 
Campo Santo at Bologna. Throughout 
the advance he was always at the van, 
urging the pursuit, brave to recklessness, 
and possessing, probably, a good deal 
more military capacity than he has 
generally been credited with. Ney was 
specially the hero of the battle of Boro- 
dino, and for his great services on this 
occasion was made “ Prince of the Mosk- 
wa ”—after the river which runs through 
the field of battle. On the retreat, too, 
Ney showed his great courage and te- 
nacity, and he was almost the only one of 
the principal officers of the army who 
added to his military reputation by his 
behavior during that terrible ordeal. 
The portrait we give of him (Plate IV.) 
is from a picture by Gérard, made in 
1814, engraved by Tardieu. The por- 
trait of him in the Invalides at Paris 
shows him to have red or reddish hair. 

The story of the retreat from Moscow 
has been often told. The main French 
army was practically annihilated ; the 
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wings—i.e., the contingents furnished 
by Prussia and Austria—fared much 
better, it is true, but it was soon made 
plain that both these powers had decided 
to detach themselves from their alliance 
with France. The catastrophe was ap- 





Plate XV.—Napoleon at St. Helena, from an engraving of a drawing by Horace Vernet. 


palling—of somewhere about 530,000 
men who entered the Russian territory 
only about 110,000 returned. About 
200,000 were made prisoners; some 
220,000 must have perished. The event 
was hailed with joy in England. Bona- 
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parte, it was said, had at last met his 
match. The feelings of the people found 
expression, as usual, in caricatures, one 
of which is here reproduced in Plate 
V., “Boney in the Grasp of the Rus- 
sian Bear.” It is a beer-jug or pitcher, 
of brown stone-china, in the shape of a 
bear, which is hugging a diminutive fig- 


Plate XIV.—From a portrait prefixed to Barnes’ ‘‘ Tour through the Island 


of St. Helena.”’ (London, 1817). 
ure in uniform with a chapeau on his 
head, on which is written “ Boney.” The 
bear’s head can be moved in any direc- 
tion, and the effect is sometimes exceed- 
ingly ludicrous. 

The Emperor Alexander had reason to 
congratulate himself on the result of the 
war. The campaign had, to be sure, 
taken a very different course from that 
which he had expected, but then it had 
turned out far better than he had any 
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reason to hope. Warsaw, with its adja- 
cent territory, had, on the retirement of 
the wreck of the French army, passed 
into the power of the Russian Czar, 
where it has ever since remained. There 
was now no chance of the restoration of 
Poland. The humane and enlightened 
provisions of the code which, to a greater 
or less extent, were intro- 
duced by Napoleon into the 
Grand Duchy, were now to 
be replaced by Russian des- 
potism. The cause of legiti- 
macy and of privilege, as 
opposed to the cause of 
equal rights, had gained 
enormously in strength and 
prestige during that terrible 
winter campaign. It seemed 
now more than probable that 
an organized crusade could 
be undertaken against the 
French Emperor, which 
should reduce France to her 
former limits, restore the 
dispossessed princes, and 
undo those radical changes 
in law and _ government 
which made the new system, 
under which the countries 
composing the French Em- 
pire lived, so cordially de- 
tested by the ruling classes 
of Europe. 

It is interesting in this 
connection to note that in 
Mngland, at any rate, while 
the hatred of Napoleon still 
apparently continues in full 
force, historians of the pres- 
ent day who have taken the 
pains to acquaint themselves 
with the facts concerning 
the condition, in Napoleon’s 
time, of the populations of 
the Continent, are obliged 
to admit that it may, after all, have been 
a misfortune for Europe that he was not 
successful in the war with Russia. The 
second volume of Fryffe’s “History of 
Modern Europe” has recently appeared, 
and I venture to quote a few paragraphs 
from the first chapter : 

“Tt is now not easy to suppress the 
doubt whether the permanent interests 
of mankind would not have been best 
served by Napoleon’s success in 1812. 
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His empire had already attained dimen- 
sions that rendered its ultimate disrup- 
tion certain; less depended upon the 
postponement or the acceleration of its 
downfall than on the order of things 
ready to take its place. The victory of 
Napoleon in 1812 would have been fol- 
lowed by the establishment of a Polish 
kingdom in the provinces taken from 
Russia. From no generosity in the con- 
queror, from no sympathy on his part 
with a fallen people, but from the neces- 
sities of his political situation, Poland 
must have been so organized as to ren- 
der it the bulwark of French supremacy 
in the Kast. The serf would have been 
emancipated. The just hatred of the 
peasant to the noble, which made the 
partition of 1772 easy, and has proved 
fatal to every Polish uprising from that 
time to the present, would have been 
appeased by an agrarian reform executed 
with Napoleon’s own unrivalled energy 
and intelligence, and ushered in with 
brighter hopes than have at any time in 
the history of Poland lit the dark shades 
of peasant life. The motives which in 


1807 had led Napoleon to stay his hand, 


and to content himself with half-meas- 
ures of emancipation in the Duchy of 
Warsaw,* could have had no place after 
1812, when Russia remained by his side 
a mutilated but inexorable enemy, ever 
on the watch to turn to its own advan- 
tage the first murmurs of popular dis- 
content beyond the border. Political 
independence, the heritage of the Polish 
noble, might have been withheld, but the 
blessing of landed independence would 
have been bestowed on the mass of the 
Polish people. In the course of some 
years this restored kingdom, though 
governed by a member of the house of 
Bonaparte, would probably have gained 
sufficient internal strength to survive 
the downfall of Napoleon’s empire or 
his own decease. . . . By the side 
of the three absolute monarchs of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe there would 
have remained, upon Napoleon’s down- 
fall, at least one people in possession of 
the tradition of liberty; and from the 


* Bernhardi, Geschichte Russlands, iii., 26. 

Note by the present writer: ‘* Even the misused peas- 
antry of Poland had been freed from their degrading yoke 
within the borders of the newly founded Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw.” Fyffe’s History of Modern Europe, vol. i., p, 
350. 
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example of Poland, raised from the deep 
but not incurable degradation of its so- 
cial life, the rulers of Russia might have 
gained courage to emancipate the serf 
without waiting for the lapse of another 
half-century and the occurrence of a 
second ruinous war.” 

Views like these, coming from a man 
whose hostility to and contempt for 
Napoleon are so pronounced, must be 
accepted, I submit, as wellnigh conclu- 
sive on the point of the general wis- 
dom, justice, and humanity of the insti- 
tutions which he established throughout 
his empire. And common-sense people 
may well question whether the writer 
is following the dictates of sound reason 
in persisting to regard the man whose 
rule carried equal rights, humane laws, 
solid reforms of all kinds, into the coun- 
tries over which he held sway, as the 
unprincipled tyrant which, all through 
his two volumes, it is evident he sincere- 
ly believes Napoleon to have been. 

The utter failure of the campaign con- 
vinced Napoleon that nothing but a 
prompt show of force, and that on a 
large scale, could avert the danger that 
threatened his empire. Accordingly, he 
left the army as*soon as it was out of 
the enemy’s reach, and returned post- 
haste to Paris. Here he worked with 
tireless energy, organizing and equipping 
a new army for the war which he knew 
was certain to break out in Germany. 
To this task he applied all his experience, 
his vast knowledge of the military art, 
his intimate acquaintance with the re- 
sources of the countries composing the 
empire. He did all that mortal man 
could do to meet the danger, save in 
two respects—he refused to withdraw 
his armies from Spain, although he 
weakened them by heavy drafts, and he 
refused to relax the rigor of the Con- 
tinental System. But both these steps 
must have appeared to men of ordinary 
intelligence to be imperatively demanded 
by the situation. 

Had Ferdinand been restored to Ma- 
drid, and a treaty of peace made with 
him, troops to the number of 250,000 
men would have been available for ser- 
vice in Germany. No raw levies would 
have been needed ; these veterans would 
have decided the conflict. Russia had, 
until August, 1813, only Prussia for an 
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Napoleon's Funeral, from an engraving after Captain Marryat's drawing. 


Plate XVI.— 











ally on the Continent, and 
neither nation was able at 
that time to raise and equip 
large armies. The Spanish 
army, if sent to the Elbe, 
would have amply sufficed 
to overawe Austria, and to 
defeat and drive back the 
Russian and Prussian ar- 
mies. The integrity of the 
French Empire would have 
been maintained. 

And if, in addition to this 
obviously necessary measure 
of increasing his available 
military force by ceasing to 
continue the contest in 
Spain, Napoleon had chang- 
ed his policy regarding trade 
with England, he would have 
done a great deal toward 
allaying a spirit of uneasi- 
ness, not to say revolt, that 
was now making itself seen 
and felt, especially in North- 
ern Germany. The bitter 
hatred to Napoleon of the 
ruling classes in Prussia, 
Brunswick, and others of the 
North German states, due 
mainly to political reasons, 
was now showing itself in 
fomenting among the people 
a race-hatred against the 
French as aliens in blood 
and language. Most of this 
fierce opposition to Napo- 
leon existed in Northern 
Germany ; but all over the 
country there was a feeling 
of irritation and anger 
springing naturally from the 
terrible sacrifices which the 
Spanish and Russian wars 
had entailed, and from the 
privations to which the Con- 
tinental System subjected 
the people. In some quar- 
ters the hatred of Napoleon 
was of a sort not to be de- 
scribed ; witness the carica- 
ture in Plate VI., in which 
Napoleon is represented as 
an infant in a cradle, em- 
braced by the Devil. The 
legend is too profane for 
repetition here. 
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We have no space to recount in de- 
tail the events of the year 1813 ; how 
Napoleon returned to Germany with 
a large though poorly disciplined army ; 
how he at first defeated the Prussians 
and Russians at Lutzen and Bautzen; 
how he then called a halt, and entered 
into an armistice for reasons that have 
never been satisfactorily made plain ; 
how Austria held the balance of power, 
and demanded a price for remaining 
neutral and not joining in the league 
against him ; how he absolutely refused 
to pay any such price, and on the con- 
clusion of the truce entered the field 
against the three great powers united. 
Successful himself in the first battle, 
that of Dresden, the enemy’s columns 
retired in different directions; he sent 
his generals and marshals to follow them 
up, but every one of them returned 
beaten, save Vandamme, who was cap- 
tured. The army, again reunited under 
the Emperor, made a stand at Leipsic, 
in October, 1813, and for three days 
fought against superior numbers, only 
to be finally driven from the field. 
Once successful, the allies lost no time, 
—they crossed the Rhine in December, 
and in January and February their 
armies were marching on the banks of 
the Seine and the Marne. The terri- 
tory of France was invaded by the 
forces of all nations; her armies were 
reduced terribly in numbers. The con- 
test indeed looked hopeless; and the 
tragic caricature which we reproduce in 
Plate VI. shows us what was thought 
of itin England. This picture, drawn 
by Rowlandson, was published in 
London on January 1, 1814. Bona- 
parte is seated alone on a drum, tlic 
allied hosts under their respective flags 
are pressing rapidly toward him, cut- 
ting down his soldiers, who are seen on 
the right of the picture fleeing for their 
lives. Directly in front of him is grim 
Death, seated on a dismounted gun, one 
of his feet resting on a broken staff 
which once supported an eagle. It is 
certainly a striking picture, though it 
be a caricature. 

After the resolute and gallant, but 
unsuccessful, fight which Napoleon made 
in the spring of 1814, he was, as we all 
know, sent to Elba. In Plate VIII. we 
have an excellent portrait of him. The 
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original bears this legend: “ Dessiné 4 
Yisle d’Elbe par Hubert—gravé par 
Henry. Dédié a 8S. E. Monseigneur le 
grand Maréchal Comte Bertrand.” 

Our next portrait (Plate IX.)* was 
taken after his triumphant return from 
Elba, and it is, probably, the last ever 
made of Napoleon in France. It is said 
that Napoleon was much pleased with 
this picture. It is certainly one of the 
most attractive of the later portraits. 

Nothing in modern history equals in 
dramatic interest the story of the Hun- 
dred Days. Napoleon’s daring escape 
from Elba, his triumphant march to 
Paris, his unopposed resumption of the 
reins of government, the banding to- 
gether of all Europe against him, the 
acceptance by France of her isolated 
situation, her determined attitude in 
face of her many foes, her zealous and 
active preparations to defend herself— 
Napoleon’s characteristic resolution to 
carry the war into the enemy’s country, 
the first success at Ligny, and the ter- 
rible overthrow at Waterloo, followed 
by Napoleon’s abdication and exile— 
constitute, perhaps, the most striking 
succession of great events ever wit- 
nessed. Volumes upon volumes have 
been written on the campaign of Wa- 
terloo; but as it seems to be still a 
topic of unfailing interest, I may per- 
haps be excused for sketching very 
briefly its principal features. 

Napoleon’s plan was to separate the 
English and Prussian armies, which 
were in their cantonments in Belgium, 
and beat them in detail. What es- 
pecially induced him to form this plan 
was that the communications of these 
armies were in precisely opposite direc- 
tions—those of the English being to 
the west, in the direction of the sea, 
and those of the Prussians to the east, 
in the direction of the Rhine. The 
case, therefore, was wholly different from 
what it would have been had the force 
opposed to him consisted of only one 
army, under one control, having but one 
base of supplies. It was much more 


* The legend runs thus: ‘“ Dessiné par Eugéne Bour- 
geois, Eléve de Mr. David, et pensionnaire de S. M. 'Em- 
pereur et Roi. Gravé sous la Direction de M'. David par 
Noel Bertrand. Napoléon le Grand. D’aprés le Portrait 
en pied de S, M. 'Empereur et Roi. Fait par Mr. David, 
son premicr Peintre.” This portrait of Napoleon is sd 
very common, and is se very often seen without any de- 
scription at all, that I have copied the legend in full. 
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favorable to him. For, if he could beat 
either of these armies so completely as 
to force it to fall back upon its base, he 
would separate it completely from its 
ally. There were, of course, other plans 
which he might have adopted—for in- 
stance, that which the Duke of Welling- 
ton expected he would adopt, namely, 
to attempt to turn the English right, 
and cut them off from their base on the 
sea ; but the plan above given—to sep- 
arate, if possible, the two armies—was 
the one on which he determined to act. 

Having, therefore, with great activity 
and skill concentrated his own force 
without awakening the serious suspicions 
of his antagonists, he directed it on the 
great road which runs north from Char- 
leroi to Brussels. The English army was 
scattered about in various villages on the 
left or west of this road; the Prussian 
army was on the right or east side of it. 

On the morning of the 15th of June 
the French began crossing the Sambre 
at and near Charleroi, and drove back 
the Prussian outposts as far as Fleurus. 
Bliicher, who commanded the Prussians, 
instantly gave orders for a concentration 
of his own army at Ligny, sent word to 
Wellington of the French advance, and 
demanded his co-operation. For some 
unexplained reason Wellington did not 
get this information till late in the after- 
noon, and then, instead of exerting him- 
self to ascertain the facts, he went to the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball—first, how- 
ever, issuing orders for a concentration 
of a great part of his army at Enghien 
and other places fifteen or twenty miles 
to the west of the turnpike, under the 
erroneous supposition, before mentioned, 
that Napoleon was really moving with 
the intention of cutting him off from his 
base on the sea. 

The consequence of this action on the 
part of the Prussian and English com- 
manders was this—that while the former 
had collected a large part of his forces at 
and near Ligny during the forenoon of 
the 16th, the vitally important position 
of Quatre Bras, where the road from 
Ligny crosses the Charleroi pike, was 
occupied only by one Dutch-Belgian di- 
vision from Wellington’s army, the rest of 
that army being miles away either to the 
north or west. On the turnpike, a few 
miles south of this small force at Quatre 


Bras, were the First and Second Corps 
of the French army, under the command 
of Marshal Ney, numbering some 40,000 
menor more. The rest of the French 
army, under Napoleon himself, was at 
Fleurus, on the right of the turnpike, 
making ready to engage the Prussians. 

Ney’s orders to drive the enemy from 
Quatre Bras were rather late in reaching 
him on the morning of the 16th of June, 
so that, by two in the afternoon, when 
the action commenced, the English had 
received considerable re-enforcements. 
Ney’s two corps were, however, far supe- 
rior in numbers to the array opposed to 
him, and no historian, so far as I know, 
has ever doubted that, had he brought 
both his corps into action, he would have 
carried the position and inflicted a severe 
defeat on his opponents. But this he 
was, bya strange accident, prevented from 
doing. The First Corps had bivouacked 
some two or three miles in rear of the 
Second, and while it was marching to the 
front, a staff officer, carrying despatches 
from the Emperor to Marshal Ney, took 
it upon himself to read them to the 
officer commanding the leading division, 
who, misapprehending their purport, 
marched off in the direction of the main 
army, leaving Ney with one corps only 
to fight the English. When Ney learned 
of this, he sent to recall the corps, but it 
was too late. These 20,000 men occu- 
pied the entire afternoon marching and 
countermarching between the main army 
and the left wing, and never fired a shot. 
For this blunder the staff officer and the 
commander of the leading division were 
principally responsible. D’Erlon was 
not with his troops at the moment when 
the corps turned back, having gone on 
in advance of his men to the front. 

The Second French Corps, thus left 
alone, was not strong enough to defeat 
the force which Wellington, now con- 
vinced of his mistake, concentrated on 
the turnpike as fast as he could. 

Hence at the close of the 16th, al- 
though the French had won the battle 
of Ligny against the Prussians, the Eng- 
lish general, having successfully main- 
tained himself at Quatre Bras, had it in 
his power * to retire on the turnpike to 


* Subject, however, to such molestation as the French 
might choose to give him; Napoleon, in fact, has often 
been criticised for not throwing his whole army against 
Wellington on the morring of the 17th. 
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Waterloo, where he could be joined by 
the Prussians, if Bliicher were willing 
for a brief period to renounce his natu- 
ral line of retreat to the eastward, and 
fall back instead, by roads running 
generally north—that is, parallel to the 
turnpike—to Wavre, a village only seven 
or eight miles from Waterloo. This, 
Bliicher, or, rather, Gneisenau, his chief 
of staff, for Bliicher had been ridden 
over in the fight, gladly agreed to do ; 
and accordingly, the night after the 
battle of Ligny, the Prussians retreated 
upon Wavre. If the English had been 
badly defeated at Quatre Bras by the em- 
ployment against them of both the corps 
which Ney commanded, Wellington 
would hardly have been willing or able 
to engage that he would receive, the 
next day but one, at so near a point as 
Waterloo, the assault of the French in 
presumably superior numbers, and that 
he would hold his ground until the 
Prussians should arrive ; the probability 
is that, but for the accident which pre- 
vented d’Erlon’s corps from taking part 
in the battle of Quatre Bras, the Eng- 
lish and Prussian armies would have 
been definitely separated. 

Napoleon, after the battle of Ligny, 
seems to have made no attempt to follow 
up the retreating Prussians and ascer- 
tain where they were going. His chief 
of staff in this campaign was Marshal 
Soult, who had commanded an army for 
several years himself, in Spain, and prob- 
ably was now unfitted to discharge the 
peculiar duties of a chief of staff. At 
any rate, neither he nor the Emperor at- 
tempted that night to find out where 
the Prussians were going. 

The next morning, therefore, Napo- 
leon was obliged to guess where the 
Prussians had gone, and he guessed 
wrong. He thought they had probably 
retreated to the eastward, toward their 
base of operations. Hetherefore divided 
his army; he gave to Marshal Grouchy 
(Plate X.) the command of the Third 
and Fourth Corps, with a large force of 
cavalry, and instructed him to pursue 
the Prussians, ordering him at first to 
Gembloux, a village some ten miles to 
the eastward. Moreover, he did not de- 
spatch Grouchy until noon or after. 
Had Napoleon or his chief of staff as- 
certained the direction of the Prussian 
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retreat, that it was to the northward, or 
had Napoleon rightly conjectured its 
direction, he never would have divided 
his army—for the only conceivable reason 
why the Prussians should retreat north 
was that they might unite their forces 
with the English, and fight another 
battle—and in this case the Emperor 
would, of course, need his entire army. 
Napoleon, however, did not overlook 
the possibility of his antagonists playing 
this game. In his written instructions 
to Grouchy—which were dictated to 
Bertrand, who happened to be with 
him, and which ordered Grouchy to 
march on Gembloux—occurs this sen- 
tence: “It is important to find out what 
the enemy (Bliicher) is intending to do ; 
whether he is separating himself from 
the English, or whether they are intend- 
ing still to unite to cover Brussels or * 
Liége in trying the fate of another battle.” 
That evening, the 17th, Napoleon, with 
the main army, reached the field of 
Waterloo ; Grouchy, with his command, 
the village of Gembloux. Grouchy sent 
out his cavalry at once, and by two o’clock 
in the morning of the 18th he had ascer- 
tained that the Prussian main army had 
retired on Wavre. This movement, as 
we have just remarked, could have had 
but one object, to accomplish the union 
of the allied armies. Nothing that 
Grouchy could now do could prevent 
this ; the only thing he could do was to 
march as soon and as fast as he could to 
re-enforce the Emperor, who was in dan- 
ger of being overwhelmed by the two 
armies united. But Grouchy, for some 
reason, does not seem to have seen this ; 
instead of joining Napoleon, he marched 
after the Prussians, and that by a cir- 
cuitous route, so that he was always to 
the east of them, whereas he should 
have manceuvred so as to get between 
them and the main army under Napo- 
leon. Hence, at the close of the day, 
the main French army under the Em- 
peror was routed by the arrival of fif- 
ty thousand Prussians, while Marshal 
Grouchy was fighting their rear-guard 
near the town of Wavre, eight miles away. 
The story of the battle of Waterloo 
has been too often told to need any 
* The original reads ** et,” which is evidently due to a 
mistake in taking down the Emperor's words, Brussels 


and Liége are obviously too widely apart to be covered by 
one movement. 
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repetition here.* It was a great day 
for the Duke of Wellington. Plate 
XI, to which attention has already 
been called, is a good portrait of him at 
this period. He lived to be a very old 
man, and was perhaps the most success- 
ful and fortunate man in his day and 
generation. 

We are able to give an excellent like- 
ness of one of the most noted of his 
lieutenants, Sir Thomas Picton, who was 
killed in the attack made on the Eng- 
lish left between one and two o’clock in 
the afternoon. Plate XII. is from a fine 
mezzotint made in 1810, when Picton 
was Winning distinction in Spain under 
Wellington. 

The likeness of Marshal Bliicher which 
we give in Plate XIII. is from a photo- 
graph of an engraving which was made 
at the time. The photograph was given 
to me by a gentleman + who was present 
at a dinner given by the corporation of 
the city of Hamburg to Marshal Bliicher 
in honor of his services at the battle of 
Waterloo ; my friend told me that a copy 
of this engraving was given to each guest, 
and that it was an excellent likeness. 

The portrait of Marshal Grouchy (X.) 
is from a colored print, not dated, from 
a picture by Aubry. At the foot of the 
engraving is a brief laudatory sketch of 
Grouchy’s career, in which his gallant 
conduct during the retreat from Russia 
is dwelt upon. This evidently furnishes 
the motive of the picture. The only allu- 
sion to the Waterloo campaign in this 
sketch is that “ Namur” is the last of 
the places where he is said to have dis- 
tinguished himself ; this undoubtedly re- 
fers to the gallant stand which he made 
at Namur, when he was making good his 
retreat to France after he had heard of 
the rout of Napoleon’s army at Waterloo. 

Whether any course was open to 
Napoleon after the disaster of Water- 
loo other than that which he adopted, 
a second abdication, is certainly very 
doubtful. Had he taken the precaution 
to dissolve the Chambers before setting 
out on the campaign, he probably could 


* The most valuable account of the battle, by a partici- 
pant in it, is Sir James Shaw Kennedy’s Notes on the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo (London : Murray, 1865). An extremely 
interesting narrative of the whole campaign is that of Cap- 
tain (afterward General) Mercer. His Journal of the 
Waterloo Campaign (Edinburgh and London : Blackwood, 
1870) is a delightful book in every way. 

+ The late Hon. James M. Robbins, of Milton, Mass. 


have rallied the nation and protracted the 
struggle. But the Chambers were un- 
friendly ; any parliamentary body is nat- 
urally unfriendly to a military despot- 
ism ; and, at that juncture, nothing less 
than a military despotism could possi- 
bly have saved France from the calamity 
of the restoration of the Bourbons by 
foreign bayonets. Hence, unless Napo- 
leon should execute a new coup d état, 
there was nothing for him but abdication. 
On the 15th of July, 1815, Napoleon 
surrendered himself on board the Brit- 
ish man-of-war Bellerophon. Of his 
appearance and bodily condition during 
the two months of his stay on this ves- 
sel we have an interesting account in 
the narrative of Captain Maitland, who 
commanded the ship. Maitland de- 
scribes { him as “‘a remarkably strong, 
well-built man, about five feet seven 
inches high, his limbs particularly well 
formed, with a fine ankle and very small 
foot, of which he seemed rather vain, as 
he always wore, while on board the ship, 
silk stockings and shoes. His hands 
were also very small, and had the plump- 
ness of a woman’s rather than the robust- 
ness of a man’s. His eyes, light gray ; 
teeth good; and when he smiled, the 
expression of his countenance was highly 
pleasing ; when under the influence of 
disappointment, however, it assumed a 
dark, gloomy cast. His hair was of a 
very dark brown, nearly approaching to 
black, and, though a little thin on the 
top and front, had not a gray hair 
amongst it. His complexion was a very 
uncommon one, being of a light, sallow 
color, differing from almost any other 
I ever met with. From his having be- 
come corpulent, he had lost much of 
his personal activity, and, if we are to 
give credit to those who attended him, 
a very considerable portion of his mental 
energy was also gone. It is certain his 
habits were very lethargic while he was 
on board the Bellerophon ; for though 
he went to bed at eight or nine o’clock 
in the evening, and did not rise till 
about the same hour in the morning, 
he frequently fell asleep on the sofa in 
the cabin in the course of the day. His 
general appearance was that of a man 
rather older than he then was.” 
Maitland thus speaks of his behavior 


t¢ Captain Maitland’s Narrative, pp. 208 et seq. 
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while on board the Bellerophon:* “He 
possessed, to a wonderful degree, a fa- 
cility of making a favorable impression 
upon those with whom he entered into 
conversation. Lord Keith [the 
Admiral] appears to have formed a very 
high opinion of the fascination of his 
conversation, and expressed it very em- 
phatically to me, after he had seen him ; 
speaking of his wish for an interview 
with the Prince Regent, ‘ D—n the fel- 
low, he said, ‘if he had obtained an 
interview with His Royal Highness, in 
half an hour they would have been the 
best friends in England.’ ” 

Captain Maitland’s account} of the 
impression Napoleon made on the sea- 
men is particularly interesting: ‘“ After 
he had quitted the ship, being desirous 
to know the feeling of the ship’s com- 
pany toward him, I asked my servant 
what the people said of him. ‘ Why, 
sir, he answered, ‘I heard several of 
them conversing about him this morn- 
ing, when one of them observed, “ Well, 
they may abuse that man as much as 
they please ; but if the people of Eng- 
land knew him as well as we do, they 
would not hurt a hair of his head ;” in 
which the others agreed.’ This was the 
more extraordinary, as he never went 
through the ship’s company but once, 
immediately after his coming on board, 
when I attended him, and he did not 
speak to any of the men, merely return- 
ing their salute by pulling off his hat ; 
and in consequence of his presence they 
suffered many privations, such as not 
being allowed to see their wives and 
friends, or to go on shore, having to 
keep watch in port, etc.” 

Transferred from the Bellerophon to 
the Northumberland, Napoleon made 
the passage to St. Helena. Plate XIV. 
is from a portrait prefixed to Barnes’s 
“Tour through the Island of St. He- 
lena,” published in London in 1817. It 
is there stated to be “a most accurate 
Resemblance, drawn from the Life, by a 
highly esteemed Gentleman who was 
Passenger from England to Saint He- 
lena with him in the Northumberland.” 
It certainly is not a flattering portrait, 
but it is one of the very last of the 
authentic likenesses. 


* Captain Maitland’s Narrative, pp. 210 et seq. 
+ Id., pp. 223 et seq. 


Napoleon at St. Helena has always 
been a favorite subject for artists. I 
know of no portrait of him taken from 
life at St. Helena; but among the in- 
numerable imaginary pictures I have 
selected the one by Horace Vernet 
(Plate XV.), which is certainly curious 
enough. 

The print of Napoleon’s funeral 
(Plate XVI.) was “drawn on the spot” 
by the celebrated Captain Marryat, R.N., 
whose novels and stories — “King’s 
Own,” “ Peter Simple,” “Settlers in 
Canada,” ete.—are so well known. 

It seems to be wellnigh useless to 
expect at present from the English- 
speaking public a fair and reasonable 
estimate of Napoleon Bonaparte. But 
anyone who really tries to enter into 
the circumstances that surrounded him, 
into the problems which he had to meet, 
into the conditions of European politi- 
cal, legal, and social life which existed 
in his day, will rise from his studies 
with a very different notion of him from 
that generally entertained. For the 
first fifty years of the century Napoleon’s 
character and acts were attacked by the 
Legitimist and Conservative party ; dur- 
ing the second half of it, Republicans 
and Liberals have joined in the assault. 
That Napoleon was as enlightened and 
liberal a ruler as the stormy condition 
of the times and the imperfect state of 
political knowledge and capacity of the 
populations of the Continent allowed 
him to be, will very likely be the ulti- 
mate verdict. 

Meantime, Napoleon is tried by stand- 
ards of public and private morals which 
critics and historians never dream of 
applying to his contemporaries. He is 
harshly dealt with on all sides. Yet it 
is something gained that recent writers 
on the condition of Europe in Napo- 
leon’s day have come to recognize the 
utility and beneficence of his legislative 
and political labors. It tends to show 
that the race-prejudice which is so 
strong in the Anglo-Saxon, and the 
constitutional difficulty which men of 
our stock always have in appreciating 
the problems which face other nations, 
have, to a certain extent at least, been 
overcome. The sooner these obstacles 
are levelled the sooner we shall arrive 
at the truth of history. 








JEMIMY BASCOM. 
By Philip Henry. 


Ir matters not on what particular spot 
of the globe it happened. The geogra- 
phy is immaterial. But, as a matter of 
fact, it was in Maine, in one of those re- 
sorts where invalids and pleasure-seek- 
ers assemble of summers to regain their 
health and do whatever else the world 
does,—a small collection of old houses 
of ancient residents—some of which, 
perhaps, may be thrown open to board- 
ers—and of hotels, almost brand new, 
some small and some great; and, wind- 
ing through the atmosphere over all, the 
breath of Maine balsams and other firs 
and of such few pines as have survived 
the lumberman’s axe. On this terres- 
trial spot it happened that Jeremiah 
Slocomb, who, upon his graduation from 
college, had stepped into a thriving 
wholesale-grocery firm, and had stepped 
out again, leaving his small fortune there 
and about twice its size in promissory 
notes beside his purchase of an interest 
in the business (having done all this be- 
cause he found that much of the profits 
of the concern consisted in the differ- 
ence between the cost and selling price 
of substitutes for natural food)—on this 
spot, I say, it happened that Jeremiah 
Slocomb was doubtfully regarding his 
bankrupt future. 

A very unpractical young man, you 
will say ; so be it in these materialistic 
days. How very chivalrous toward the 
poor public! what a criticism on his 
poor partners—worthy men, no doubt, 
making such living as they could in this 
crowding modern world! But Slocomb 
had a prejudice against adulterated 
food. 

Perhaps you think because his name 
is Jeremiah that he came from the 
country. But I assure you that Mount 
Vernon Street was not at all too aristo- 
cratic to have witnessed his birth. No. 
He was well-bred (though that has noth- 
ing to do with his not coming from the 
country), and well-clothed, for that mat- 
ter—a fellow who was not above the 
niceties of life, even in the department 
of commercial propriety. 


It was wholly unknown to Mr. Slo- 
comb, else he might have chosen some 
other roof to shelter him on this north- 
ward excursion (but that cannot be 
affirmed positively), that this hostlery, 
known to the public as the “ Balsam 
House,” was in certain occult relations 
with. the spirit-world. Visited by un- 
fleshly apparitions in white,—by mys- 
teriously-hooked-together skeletons—in- 
deed it was not. It is true there were 
scurryings, squeakings, falling bodies to 
be heard in this house at night, sounds to 
startle one on waking from some troub- 
led dream, manifestations enough to war- 
rant the theory quite that some weird 
history was connected with this mansion, 
yielding up its actors at night in the 
shape of disturbed and disturbing spirits. 
But there was such an air of the practi- 
cal and the every-day about the Balsam 
House that nervous ladies said that 
these nocturnal noises were caused, not 
by ghosts, but by rats, which was quite 
as bad. Be that as it may, it isof spirits 
habited in flesh and blood that there is 
question now, or rather of one such 
spirit, extracted, not from the gray abode 
of spectres, but from the bright and 
shining land of dreams ;—a rarer curi- 
osity than the chimpanzee—a creature 
captured from that remotest and most 
mysterious in its secrets of all lands, the 
land of dreams. How this capture was 
effected, how the red-faced, jolly landlord 
got access to that region, was unknown. 
But there she was; Jeremiah Slocomb 
saw her with his own eyes. 

It was on his appearance at his first 
breakfast under the roof of the Balsam 
House. He came to that breakfast in 
a half-gloomy frame of mind. Only 
strangers to him were in the house, 
as he had seen from the register the 
night before. His eyes were down- 
cast, striving in a desultory, uncon- 
centrated way to look into that future 
that lay rather dark, as well as in- 
scrutable, before him—lying below him, 
in the ground, one would say, from the 
direction of the gaze, in nether regions 
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of duskiness. So he consulted the bill 
of fare rather listlessly as he held it 
before him, reading it, and half-con- 
sciously trying to read that illegible 
future at the same time: a nightmare- 
ish state of mind, when the object that 
oppresses one cannot be clearly made 
out, and makes up for want of outline 
by its continuity of weighing on one’s 
thought. So he read, and so he dimly 
eyed his future, while all the time there 
stood at his elbow this capture from 
dreamland, breathing her patient breath 
as she waited, a hand on the back of his 
chair, resting the weight of the earth- 
ly body first on one foot and then on 
the other, her face, in her untowering 
height, not so very far above his head 
—so close, indeed, that she could dis- 
tinctly trace with her eye the few un- 
regulated locks that had escaped the 
repressive force of Jeremiah’s brushes— 
so close that if he had tilted his head 
back suddenly it might almost, per- 
haps quite, have touched that inter- 
mediate spot just below either collar- 
bone ; not, indeed, that this fairy would 
rustle too closely against this masculine 
form of the earth ; but so it is ordained 
by the laws of intelligible hearing, that 
waiter and waitress shall stand to catch 
the lord and lady’s order. 

The guest at last looked up. The 
appearance of the dream-figure at his 
elbow was in such strange contrast with 
the somewhat smeared bill of fare, and 
with his own sadly blotched future, that 
it fairly flashed on him. A yellowish 
bunch of hair, hazel eyes, and a mis- 
chievous turn of chin, crowning a little, 
delicate but wholesome-looking form— 
that was the figure before him. The 
checked white-and-black gingham that 
she wore gave her a dainty look. But— 
might not that gingham be worn as a 
morning garb by any woman of his own 
acquaintance? Was this a face that he 
had forgotten, that he ought to remem- 
ber, and that was placidly waiting 
beside him for recognition? Startled 
out of a study as he was, he could not, 
all at once, believe that this apparition 
was a hotel waiter. In his uncertainty 
he arose, napkin in hand, with a vague 
notion of choosing to err on the right 
side, and said: “Pardon me, madam.” 
But there was only a stare, and then a 


brief smile, as the dream-creature con- 
fronting him strove to preserve her 
decorum. Then he saw that she was in 
the pose of one waiting to take a com- 
mand. He glanced foolishly about and 
reseated himself, and gave his order, 
drawing, as she smartly departed on 
her errand, a long breath of recovery 
from his confusion. 

Slocomb’s eye now ranged curiously 
up and down the dining-room. What 
place was this he had fallen upon? Was 
there a series of refined and beautiful 
young women waiting upon the tables 
in this hotel? He examined them, one 
by one. No; some were tall, even lank 
—good, vigorous frames, inherited from 
raw-boned, honest, timber-splitting an- 
cestors. Some were short and rotund 
—as hearty and robust in their looks as 
Swiss dairy-maids. Nowhere was there 
the frailty of figure, the delicacy of 
bloom, the elasticity of tread of the little 
sylph at his own table; nowhere the 
bright, intellectual look that she had. 
He observed her closely as she came 
back with her arms full of those heavy 
dishes that were meant for him. Her 
wrists were red. “She washes dishes, 
too,” he thought. But she did not at- 
tempt to conceal that redness of wrists. 
It was evidently a thing of course to 
her—no more to be hidden than the 
fact that she had hands at all. 

As she entered the dining-room from 
time to time, he took occasion to study 
her visage. No flirting eye there met 
his own. No smirk of a country maid- 
en’s consciousness of beauty revealed a 
coquettish nature. There was gravity on 
her face—severity, almost—which would 
have been severity quite, but that it 
seemed held in check by a certain be- 
nignity of expression. Yet there was 
brightness in the physiognomy. If one 
were to pry here and there into the feat- 
ures, perhaps its source would be found 
at last in the little, delicately-rounded, 
roguish-looking chin. 

Siocomb began upon the spot, in a 
sudden riot of the poetry there was in 
him, to weave a romance about this fig- 
ure—some history of his own imagin- 
ing that would account for her doing the 
same work as her fellow-laborers, who 
were so unlike her in appearance and 
bearing. Regarding the sunshiny chin 
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—which, with its baby dimple, seemed to 
denote a childlike nature in this young 
woman,—the dolorous lines about the 
lips, and the mingled sternness and re- 
finement above, he built up, in his own 
mind, a vaguely-outlined story of a 
simple, happy girlhood, suddenly over- 
taken by some adversity, from which 
this creature had emerged a grown wom- 
an, though scarcely more than a girl 
yet in years. 

During the forenoon Mr. Slocomb 
went for a stroll about this new place 
he had come to. It was not large. 
Scarcely more than a few steps took him 
outside of that village air, whose centre 
was the post-office, and away from the 
flocking aspect—as of too many doves 
to fill the dove-cotes—of the thronged 
hotels. The stretch of country road was 
peaceful. He came to a brook noisily 
losing itself in the undergrowth by the 
roadside. A rotting log was beside the 
rude bridge that crossed it, and here 
he sat and ruminated—the brook gur- 
gling at his hand, an occasional forest 
bird giving out its note in the neighbor- 
ing tree-tops, farm teams at work on 
a distant hillside down the road, and 
the curved mounds of blue woods still 
farther off. His questionable future was 
still upon him, in that dead fashion in 
which it had encumbered him since he 
left his fortune and a debt in the’ ob- 
noxious grocery. Its dull consideration 
was a platform in his mind, on which 
other thoughts danced; and now this 
captive from dreamland occupied the 
boards. She would persist in coming out 
from behind the flies and walking pen- 
sively down the stage to the foot-lights, 
her hands clasped demurely before her. 
Somewhere or other, as she stood before 
him, there was an orchestra—seemingly 
concealed near at hand in the atmos- 
phere, in the woods, and the brook, but 
with its wings even on the distant 
wooded hills—which expressed a sort of 
spiritual accompaniment to the griefful 
song to which the figure on the boards 
seemed to be giving utterance. 

He had started out on a sentimental 
journey. Whither should it lead him? 

On his way home he passed a farm- 
house of humble proportions. In the 
door-yard grew some rose-bushes ; and 
a little pink of a girl, who did not know 
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the language of trade—she was so 
young—but sun-bonneted for the dig- 
nity of the occasion by a self-respecting 
mother, stood out before the gate, with 
a bunch of white and crimson roses— 
just two or three-to sell. She held 
up her chubby hand. “How much?” 
queried the traveller, fumbling in his 
pocket. Nota word in answer, only a 
dancing pair of black eyes on the up- 
turned face. “How much? Is this 
enough ?” and, as he put some coins into 
her hand, she relaxed wide her grip on 
the stems, and turning her back, ran, a 
reticent mass of sun-bonnet, apron- 
strings, and heels, into the house. 
When Slocomb left the dinner-table 
that noon he carelessly laid the bunch 
of roses on the table, and looking at 
the dream-captive, said, “‘ Would you 
like these?” She smiled sweetly, and 
without any word gathered them up. 

When evening came Jeremiah’s newly- 
born sentiment moved him, as he was 
about to rise from the tea-table, to at- 
tempt a trespass upon the secret life 
of the dream-creature. “Do you live 
near here ?” he asked. 

She regarded him with a bright eye. 
* What did yeou say ?” 

Slocomb shrank within himself at the 
sudden sound of the vernacular. He 
seemed to himself even to shudder, and 
he arose (it had been far from his in- 
tention to rise so soon), and only fal- 
tered, in smothered repetition, “Do you 
live near here ?” 

“T live to hum,” replied the captive 
from dreamland, shortly, while not a 
change of feature accompanied the for- 
bidding response. 

That evening Slocomb saw her come 
timidly into the office and go up to the 
desk, and heard her ask the clerk, “Is 
they any letter for Miss Jemimy Bas- 
com ?” 

With such rude suddenness were the 
gratuitous, high-flown illusions of Slo- 
comb’s fancy dispelled! They went 
away heartlessly, leaving him only the 
simple fact of a pretty waitress for con- 
solation. It was some consolation ; for 
she was pretty. While the dignity in 
her face seemed somehow to have waned, 
and the gravity inclined now toward the 
stolid, and the sadness was merely the 
quiet of an unanimated face, and all the 
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imagined spirituality was grown into 
something else, yet there did remain 
the features, the color, the grace ; and 
Slocomb recalled now, that when she 
said she lived “to hum” there was real- 
ly a very pleasant sparkle in her eye, 
though it had not seemed just then as 
if there were ; now that the look was 
adjusted to the physical and fleshly 
aspect, it certainly did seem rather 
piquant. So Slocomb’s interest, after 
the first shock was over, really rather 
changed than abated. There were short 
conversations, in which Jemimy ap- 
peared as a pretty, bright little thing ; 
and that composed look of hers—well, 
under certain circumstances, when not 
too many people might be looking her 
way, perhaps it brightened up a little,— 
toward him. 

In this state of affairs, as he was pere- 
erinating the brief sidewalks of the 
village one day, he met no other person- 
age than Miss Hannah Wadsleigh. This 
encounter was a boon to him. He had 
not made many acquaintances ; and Miss 
Wadsleigh was an acquaintance who 
would not be troublesome. She was a 
second-cousin of his, a rather strong- 
minded young woman, who had called 
upon him recently in regard to the geneal- 
ogy of the family, which she was busy in 
compiling. She knew all about his an- 
cestors—more than he did—and about 
all his cousins, numerous and remote. 
Hannah would not exact attentions, and 
she could amuse him in a mild, half- 
masculine way. So he welcomed her. 
To his surprise, however, he learned 
that she had been in the place longer 
than he had; but, as she had been 
lodging at one of the old, original cot- 
tages of the village, they had not hap- 
pened to meet. “A cousin of yours— 
let me see” (counting on her fingers 
one way and then back)—“ first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, to you—is coming in 
aday or two. I don’t believe you ever saw 
Fanny ; she is awfully rich and clever.” 

“ My knowledge of these distant cous- 
ins you have found is very limited,” re- 
plied Jeremiah. 

“T won't tell you whether she is good- 
looking or not,” continued Hannah ; 
“you can judge of that for yourself ; but 
she is the richest—her own, mind you, 
an orphan—of all our family brood.” 
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One would have thought that Cousin 
Hannah adored money. She was not 
badly off herself. But the fact was that 
she held Jeremiah in very high esteem, 
because in that intimacy born of geneal- 
ogizing she had drawn out of him his 
true relations to the grocery business, 
and she gave him, as she left him, a 
hearty, honest squeeze of the hand that 
made Jeremiah feel warm all over with 
a sense of friendship. 

Jemimy Bascom, if she was a country 
girl, was no fool. Her wits were as 
sharp as anybody’s. Whatever smart 
remark was made to her in joke by 
Slocomb, it was met by her with equal 
smartness. In that he had his match. 
But Jemimy was not saucy or impu- 
dent. She simply put herself on the 
same plane with him. She behaved as 
she would have behaved to some coun- 
try gallant of bantering manner—per- 
haps as she would have conducted her- 
self toward the district schoolmaster, if 
he had chanced to be a fun-loving sort 
of person, from the neighboring town. 
Why should she not? Were not the 
Bascoms of good stock, well-to-do, the 
owners of an unencumbered farm, with 
plenty to eat? What if she had wanted 
an airing and a small peep at the world, 
and had taken upon herself to hand and 
wash dishes at the Balsam House, in- 
stead of “to hum,” for a few weeks? 
For all that she knew she was as good 
as anybody in the world. She was an 
honest American, and to her Slocomb 
was another. 

About this time the moon was young 
over Woodville, casting a faint light, as 
it neared its setting, upon the few short 
avenues of the town. Beside this there 
were occasional lamps, ill-trimmed and 
smoked, that shed a doubtful glimmer 
here and there. Slocomb was stroll- 
ing along, on one of these evenings, 
with his hands behind his back, when, 
as he passed one of the half-obscured 
lamps and turned a corner, he fell in 
with a rather dainty figure of a fe- 
male moving at a not unvigorous pace. 
She glanced up a moment, and he saw 
that it was Miss Bascom. She was about 
to turn her head away, as if occupied 
with her own thoughts and not appre- 
hending that it was anyone she knew, 
when he raised his hat. She turned 
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again, and recognizing him, said, as she 
slackened her pace, “Oh! is that yeou ? 
I was a-thinkin’ abaout somethin’ else. 
Ain’t it nice this evenin’?” 

“ Yes, rather pleasant,” Jeremiah hesi- 
tated. He had an inclination to join 
her—a purposeless one, a mere sense 
that it would be agreeable. 

“Where be yeou goin’?” she asked, 
standing still, as if minded for a friend- 
ly street-corner chat. 

“Nowhere in particular,” he 
sponded. 

“No more I—yes, I be, too ; I'm goin’ 
to the post-office ; but that ain’t very 
perticler ; I ain’t likely to get nothin’.” 

“ Well, I will walk along with you;” 
it seemed to him more natural to do 
that than to leave her—in fact, he felt 
that it would seem a little rude if he did 
leave her, and Slocomb would not have 
hurt the feelings of a mouse. 

“This is jes’ the kind o’ night the 
young folks goes out ridin’ daown aour 
way when workin’ is slack—say abaout 
in August, after hayin’. It’s lots o’ fun, 
sometimes.” 

“Sometimes ?” queried Jeremiah, 
seeking to catch up the conversation 
at some point. ‘ Why not always?” 

* Oh, yeou know,” she replied, giving 
herself a kind of coquettish twist from 
her waist up ; “all young men ain’t the 
same, I s’pose *—and she stole a glance 
upward at his eye—“it makes a differ- 
ence, sometimes, who he is; and you 
can’t refeuse a young man jest because 
you might have picked out someone 
else if yeou’d had the cheusin’.” 

“You don’t get much riding here,” 
suggested he. 

“Oh, I ain’t pertic’ler ; I jes’ as lives 
stay by an’ deu my work. I ain’t one 
of the young women that always has 
to have gayety. I was brought up teu 
work. Qh, I like a breathin’ spell once 
in a while, though.” 

“You don’t get any here.” 

“Here? Land! yeou don’t call this 
work! The hull time is a breathin’ 
spell! Yeou jes’ ought to see us work 
to hum.” She was getting animated. 
“Why, there’s me, I git up an’ help pa 
an’ George melk; then there’s break- 
fast; ma used to get that, but she’s 
rheumatiky naow, an’ I deu it; then 
there’s the melk to set, an’ the churnin’ 
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to be ’tended to ; an’ the cheese—yeou’d 
like to see us make cheese, it’s real in- 
terestin’—an’ I get dinner an’ supper ; 
an’ there’s lots o’ little chores that takes 
a body's time, besides the chamber- 
work ; an’ then melkin’ again at night. 
This is fun, daown here; I'm actily 
gittin’ fat. This dress is jes’ as tight. 
It’s my best one—silk, real; I jes’ 
thought Td bring it along—I might 
want it; but law! I don’t wear it no- 
where, cept jes’ to the post-oftice—jes’ 
for the sat’sfaction of feelin’ I am wear- 
in’ on’t. I see them young ladies dancin’ 
in there to the ball-room some nights— 
some of ’em’s from the city, I s’\pose— 
an’ their silks ain’t no better’n mine; 
an’ some of ’em actually wears flannel. 
I should be ashamed to go in there, 
lookin’ the way some of ’em doos.” 

“Can you dance ?” he asked. 

“Waal, law sakes!” she answered, 
stopping short in her walk. ‘Dance? 
IT should think I could!” She resumed 
her walk. ‘“ Why, deu yeou think 
‘cause we live up here in the country, 
we don’t know haow to dance?” She 
laughed outright in scorn of his igno- 
rance. “ Yeou should jes’ see aour balls 
daown t’ Hillery ; yeou don’t know where 
Hillery is, I s’pose ; well, *tain’t much 
of a place, but it’s a kind o’ meetin’ 
graound for us young folks ; we deu 
jest have fun there sometimes! I don’t 
get left much by the wall, neither” 
(with a toss of the head). “Dance! 
why, Mr. Slocomb, where was yeou 
brought up ?” 

She ran up the post-office steps, and 
he waited for her at the door. 

“Jest as I spected—they wa’n’t noth- 
in’. They don’t write to me much. 
Father comes daown once in a while, 
jes to see haow I’m a-deuin’. The last 
time he come—that was last week—says 
he: ‘My! Jemimy, ain’t yeou gettin’ 
fleshy!’ an’ he jumped me right up in 
his arms an’ kissed me right before all 
the other waiters. Wa’n’t they a-chuck- 
lin’, though, t see me flyin’ raound so ! 
Father ’s awful strong.” 

Somehow or other, Jeremiah began to 
feel a little serious just now. The 
slightest perspiration came out on his 
brow; and it was not a warm night, 
either. He had a dawning sensation 
that he was taking advantage of this 
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girl—a consciousness of unfairness. 
What if this muscular father should 
chance to meet them now, walking out 
together after dark? Would he be so 
little acquainted with the world as not 
to think that there was something a little 
out of the way in this loitering along 
with his daughter of an evening? Slo- 
comb felt uncomfortable—not that he 
was a coward. If Mr. Bascom had sud- 
denly appeared and manifested resent- 
ment at finding him with his daughter, 
he would very likely have acknowledged 
that it was not quite according to rule, 
but he would have suggested to Mr. 
Bascom that his daughter was safe with 
him. And she would very likely have 
spoken up and said, “Well, father, if 
anybody’s to blame, I guess I be as 
much as him.” Still, there was the sen- 
sation ; and as they came to one of the 
larger hotels, and she led the way up the 
piazza steps, saying, “ Let’s see ’em dance 
a minute,” Jeremiah, as he followed her, 
did so with a feeling that he would 
rather take her home, or leave her, and 
be over with it. 

They took their station at one of the 
low windows that looked into the ball- 
room. It was brilliantly lighted, a small 
orchestra was providing the music, and 
a few couples were spinning round over 
the glistening floor. Around the sides 
were seated, in groups, guests of the 
hotel with their friends. It was a bright 
scene, and there were little clusters of 
spectators on the piazza peeping in at 
it. The band now struck up a waltz. 
Jemimy began to beat time with her 
feet, and to sway to and fro slightly, as 
if she were going the giddy round. 

“Haow I should like to be dancin’ 
that ’ere!” she said, half to herself, as 
she gazed intently on the scene within. 
Slocomb was a little bit startled. The 
possibility of being drawn, against his 
wish, into the whirl within, and of actu- 
ally becoming, with Jemimah, one of the 
little eddies that were revolving there, 
all at once came before him. It seemed 
necessary to make some remark or other 
in response to her exclamation. 

“Have you ever danced in there?” he 
asked, carelessly. It seemed to him an 
adroit question. It was an ordinary 
one ; and yet, when she answered it and 
said “no,” the impossibility of her ever 


dancing m that ball-room would im- 
mediately occur to her. 

“No,” she answered, “I hain’t; but 
I’ve often wanted to. I ain’t never had 
nobody to dance with.” She hesitated 
a moment, and then, looking up bash- 
fully, and simpering, she said, “I 
sheouldn’t mind a-dancin’ there with 
yeou.” 

In spite of himself, Jeremiah could 
not help a sensation of pleasure, and 
even a slight tingling, at the compli- 
ment. But that was only for an instant. 
The next he was conscious of the neces- 
sity for an immediate answer. What 
should he say? He could have told her 
that he did not dance, did not know 
how; but that would have been a lie, 
and he had fallen into the habit of telling 
the truth and taking the consequences 
—it was more interesting. Neither 
would he like her to understand that he 
preferred not to dance with her in that 
ball-room ; that would be too highly 
unchivalrous—nay, it would be brutal. 
To think of the shock to that little soul ! 
And, besides, from some lurking dignity 
in her face, there came up a picture of 
the possibility of Miss Jemimah Bas- 
com’s proud wrath when she should 
look in his eyes and see that he was 
ashamed of her. Then he would be 
ashamed of himself. As he thought it 
over, there seemed to be only one thing 
in this predicament that he should not 
be ashamed of himself for doing, and 
that was going in and dancing with her. 
“T shall be very happy, Miss Jemimah,” 
he answered. 

He stepped to the balustrade a mo- 
ment, to throw away the extinguished 
cigarette that he had been uncon- 
sciously carrying in his fingers, and while 
he was there he stayed another moment 
to switch his careless cravat into place. 
When he returned, Jemimah had left 
the window and was standing at the 
door ready to go in, with her white 
shawl taken off and hanging, nicely 
folded, from herhand. He took it from 
her and giving her his arm, entered the 
door. 

As she clung to him he could feel the 
little excitement of her heart, causing 
an agitated movement in her arm, and 
he was conscious—though he looked 
straight ahead of him in his fixedness 
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of purpose—that her little chest was 
heaving. She said not a word. As 
they stepped into the room and he 
threw the shawl on a chair, and she 
quivered a little on her feet before they 
flew off into the dance, now that the 
plunge was taken, and the bright lights 
were on them and a hundred pair of 
searching eyes, the sense of carrying out 
a resolve vanished, and he thought it 
was not so bad a thing, after all, to have 
this little throbbing creature in his arms 
for adance. No feeling of difference in 
their station came in between her and 
him now. It was not that he was Mr. 
Jeremiah Slocomb and she simply Je- 
mimy Bascom ; he was a man, and she 
was a woman. Her head barely came 
to his shoulder; the yellowish mass of 
hair glistened under his eyes ; her face 
was averted, half-buried on his shoulder. 
That little heart went throbbing, throb- 
bing, so close to his own. That warm 
life was so close to his. Around and 
round they spun, staring faces ever 
upon them, though Jeremiah did not 
look to see them ; he only felt that they 
were,—the chandeliers glittering over 
their heads, the strains of music chang- 
ing and changing their phrase, and the 
air of the room becoming more and 
more like the warmth of a vapor-bath. 
He was conscious that she was dancing 
gracefully, that a bright color was in her 
cheeks, and that the black silk with its 
white-lace collar was a handsome and a 
becoming garment, and he was con- 
scious, more than all, of the clinging to 
him of this fast-breathing little creature. 

The waltz lasted long ; when at length 
the music did stop, it left the couple in 
the midst of the room. As they turned 
about toward the door, his partner drew 
a long, panting breath, and with a glow- 
ing, upturned face, softly thanked him. 
Approaching the entrance, a bustling 
which he had dimly noticed centred 
itself upon her, and he found himself 
facing a bevy of ladies, some old and 
some young, all with beaming faces, who 
were crying out, “ Why, Miss Borromeo, 
when did you come?” “How delighted 
Iam to see you!” “How well you are 
looking!” “Why, we did not see you 
come into the room!” ‘Where have you 
been this summer?” They fondled her 
as if she had been a toy poodle ; and there 


was such an amount of hand-shaking 
going on, that he lost her arm and was 
somehow jostled aside as the party went 
through the door-way and into the hall ; 
and there he stood, alone! He turned 
once, putting on his glasses, and looked 
back into the ball-room ; he could scarce- 
ly believe that the person who had 
been whisked off in this sudden fashion 
was his partner. But there was no 
Jemimy Bascom there. He involun- 
tarily looked down for the shawl ; that 
was gone. He watched the party of 
women still retreating down the long 
hall ; she might be among them, but it 
was too far for his eyes. In any case, 
there was no Jemimy Bascom here now 
for him to show any more attention to. 

He stepped out on the piazza, lifting 
his hat to let the cool evening air brush 
his forehead. He even tapped that fore- 
head, as if to make sure it was there. 
He looked around him. He recognized 
the piazza. Here she had certainly been 
with him. In a few moments he moved 
round to the window at which he had 
been standing with Jemimah. Possibly 
he had been dancing, by mistake, with 
somebody else. But would the lady 
have made a corresponding mistake ? 
It was barely possible—certainly not 
probable. But at the best there was 
strangeness about this matter. Indeed, 
what could be stranger than Jemimy 
Bascom’s being swept off by those ex- 
clusive old New York chaperons as the 
dearest of pets? Strange? Good 
heavens! when had he had an evening 
like this? Jeremiah mopped his brow ; 
this mystery made beads come on it. 
“Stop!” he muttered. He was pon- 
dering whether that was just the color 
of Jemimah’s hair, after all; and the 
eyes—was that their precise shade? 
There were strange resemblances some- 
times. He scanned closely the groups 
of spectators outside the windows, to see 
if Jemimah had possibly been left by him 
among them. She was not there. 

He walked back to his hotel, went 
into the smoking-room, lit a cigar, 
stretched out his legs, and thought. 
Was that Jemimah Bascom he had 
danced with, or was it some other 
woman? Borromeo; he had heard the 
name distinctly. A thought struck 
him ; there was one thing that could be 
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made certain. He went back to the 
other hotel and examined the register. 
There it was—“ Miss Borromeo ”—well 
up in the list of arrivals of the day. 
“Certain it is,” muttered Slocomb, “she 
is here, and I—I must have danced with 
her. Was she Jemimah Bascom? That 
is the question.” He lingered outside, 
watching whether his mysterious partner 
should perhaps return to the Balsam 
House. But no one came. 

He wandered about, and by and by 
sought his room. There, cogitating still, 
his thoughts at last settled themselves ; 
and he said aloud, as he finally turned 
over to sleep : “ It was Jemimah Bascom 
and it was Miss Borromeo; and I will 
prove it out of her own mouth to- 
morrow morning.” 

He came down to breakfast with de- 
termination stamped upon his face. He 
looked hard into Jemimah’s eyes. She 
met his gaze unconcernedly. What was 
it to have walked to and from the 
post-office with a respectable-appearing 
young man, and to have confessed to 
him, perhaps childishly, that she would 
like to dance in that forbidden hall ? 
To be sure, he might have taken her in, 
if he had had a mind to ; but then it was 
nothing to be deeply resentful about. 
Jeremiah, however, was meanwhile giv- 
ing her credit for great command of 
face. But he would speedily upset that, 
and as he steadily regarded her he put 
the question point blank, “Were you 
dancing in the ball-room over there last 
night ?” 

‘“Haow ?” asked Jemimah, as if not 
quite comprehending him. 

He repeated the question, but not 
quite so vigorously, under her innocent, 
studying gaze. 

“Law!” she answered, tilting awk- 
wardly on one foot; “nobody hain’t 
asked me yet,” and went away. 

Could it be, after all, that she had not 
heard his acceptance and had gone away 
while he was at the balustrade? He did 
not believe it possible, and with renewed 
determination, as she came by again, he 
asked, “ Jemimah, did you dance there 
last night ?” 

“Law, naow,” she answered, snap- 
pishly, as an ominous light darted into 
her eye ; “don’t yeou be a-foolin’ with 
me!” 
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But he would not be rebuffed. 
me, I mean,” he insisted. 

“Yeou stop naow!” she said, quite 
loudly, stopping short and looking at 
him ; but in a moment the expression of 
her face relaxed and she added, mus- 
ingly, “or be yeou an idjit, anyhaow— 
one o’ them light-headed persons—an’ 
don’t know whether yeou b’en a-dancin’ 
or standin’ still? my sakes!” And she 
turned on her heel and left him. , 

Jeremiah dared say no more. Yet, 
when he rose from his chair soon after 
and she stood beside him, he involun- 
tarily delayed a moment, measuring her 
height with his eye, heeding the shade 
of her hair, and, more particularly than 
he ever had before, the color of her 
eyes ; he fancied, as he referred in his 
mind to his last night’s partner, that 
he could note a slight difference. She 
seemed to resent his stare, as if it were 
only a continuation of the “ foolin’” he 
had been guilty of. “Td like to know,” 
she said, pettishly, “ whatever yeou be 
a-lookin’ at abaout my hair? *Tain’t no 
business of yourn if it ain’t tidy,” and 
she blushed, as if he had been rude to 
her. 

Jeremiah was kind of heart and re- 
pented himself of the too keen scrutiny 
that had brought that piteous blush. 
“T didn’t mean to make you feel bad, 
Jemimah,” he said. 

“Then don’t yeou be a-foolin’ with 
me,” she said, with averted face, and 
there was a slight quiver in her voice as 
she added, “I ain’t good enough for 
yeou.” 

This was what came of badgering a 
poor waiter-girl! Slocomb felt that he 
had had enough of it. But he could not 
help wondering, after all, whether her 
behavior was not a good piece of acting. 
If it was, he must acknowledge that he 
was not equal to her. 

That afternoon he received a note from 
Miss Hannah Wadsleigh, inviting him to 
go on a drive early the next day with 
her and some of her friends; among 
them was to be “ Cousin Fanny,” “ your 
Cousin Fanny,” as Hannah put it. 

Jeremiah sent a reply of acceptance. 

The next morning came. Slocomb 
was served an irregular, early breakfast. 
There was no Jemimah to wait upon 
him. But at the meeting-place Cousin 
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Hannah introduced him to “Cousin 
Fanny.” It was now apparent to Slo- 


comb’s eye that Cousin Fanny and Miss 
Borromeo and Jemimah Bascom were 
all one and the same person. They 
were, at least, unless he had lost his wits 
and had become subject to hallucinatory 
visions. Upon this point he did not feel 
quite certain. What a curious thing it 
was if all these persons were one! and 
why should she subdivide herself into 
three? What sensible ground was there 
for such a thing? Nay, even what freak 
could prompt it? Yet, Slocomb’s mind 
was not very keenly centred on this 
problem ; for the department of this 
personage which was labelled “ Cousin 
Fanny” had been assigned to him as his 
peculiar charge on this drive ; and there 
she was, as stylishly dressed and as viva- 
cious as possible, fairly bubbling over 
with spirits, which all fell into our de- 
voted Jeremiah’s own lap. How could 
he be untangling problems under such 
conditions ? 

Nevertheless, there were moments 
when Jeremiah felt as if he must put to 
her the question, moments when it was 
fairly trembling on his lips ; but as often 
he halted. Should he say, “Are you 
that waiter-girl at our hotel?” Good 
heavens ! whati impertinence ! What if by 
any chance she should happen not to be ? 
Besides, even supposing she were Jemi- 
mah, his experience with this same Je- 
mimah the other morning at the break- 
fast-table had wrought a timidity in 
him. If under the guise of Jemimah 
Bascom she had repulsed him, what 
might she not do as Miss Fanny Bor- 
romeo? So Slocomb held his peace. 

It is true she wore a bunch of old roses 
at her breast, so old that the faded leaves 
scarcely held together ; and, to the best 
of his recollection, these were the same 
roses that he had laid on the dinner- 
table for Jemimah Bascom. His fingers 
tingled to see them so preserved, and 
he dreaded the possibility of learning 
that they were not his. So they rather 
fixed than broke his silence. 

At noon the party halted for luncheon 
by the wayside. Slocomb found himself 
on a rock beside Cousin Fanny, with the 
proper amount of sandwiches between 
them. The halt had interrupted the 


flow and excitement of their conversation, 
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and now Jeremiah found his curiosity 
about Jemimah begin to prey upon his 
mind. He edged toward the subject. 

“You dance, don’t you, Miss Borro- 
meo ?” he ventured. 

‘Qh, yes.” 

«Were you not dancing the other 
night ?” 

es I danced a square dance.” 

“That must have been after I left,” 
thought Jeremiah. He wanted to ask 
her if she had not danced a round dance, 
too. But his notion of delicacy pre- 
vented him from undertaking a cross- 
examination. A silence ensued. It grew 
oppressive. He ventured again, but 
without much poise. 

“Those are very pretty roses,” 
said. 

She laughed him to ridicule for his 
remark as she looked down at the faded 
brown leaves, and he blushed crimson 
at his own inappropriate words. But 
he was at bay ; determined to reach his 
point, with a strong, firm voice he asked, 
“Do you wait at our table, Miss Borro- 
meo ?” 

He was startled at the very sound of 
the question. As for her, as he looked 
at her, he saw the dancing light in her 
eyes fade gradually out, and a stern, 
cold look creep in and replace it. Said 
she, with great dignity and composure, 
“Mr. Slocomb, what do you mean ?” 

Yes! what did he mean? That was 
what he would like to know. Why 
should he say such things? Miss Bor- 
romeo was indignant; why should she 
not be? What was this preposterous 
idea that had been haunting him for the 
last few days—this fancied resemblance 
between two or three women ? 

* Are you dreaming, Mr. Slocomb ?” 
she asked, still regarding him coldly. 

Poor Jeremiah! The sandwich he 
held in his hand tumbled to the ground, 
but he did not notice it. ‘“ I—I think I 
am. I did not mean to offend you,” he 
stammered, rising in his uneasiness. 

“Would it offend you,” she asked in 
a few moments, in an argumentative 
tone, “if I were to ask you if you were 
not the hired man from the livery-stable 
who drove us over to the Springs yes- 
terday ?” 

“Yes—yes—certainly,” he assented, in 
his bling desire to atone. 
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A shade of disappointment crossed 
her features. ‘ Would it offend you?” 

He caught her eye and imagined that 
he was desired to speak the truth. He 
straightened himself up. “No, it would 
not,” he answered—‘“not if he drove 
well. I suppose a man can drive for a 
livery-stable without discredit. In fact, 
I should rather like it. There is some- 
thing tangible about it.” 

“It is not very elevating,” 
served. 

“T don’t know about that,” he replied. 
“Tt is more elevating, for instance, I 
should think, than selling substitutes 
for natural food.” 

She gave him a quick glance, and then 
there was a long silence; so long that 
at last: Jeremiah made an effort and 
broke it, artificially and clumsily, asking, 
“Won't you have another sandwich?” 

Miss Borromeo’s eyes were on the 
ground. She did not look up, but 
asked, “‘ What did yeou say ?” 

He looked at her. It was, indeed, 
Jemimy Bascom who sat there before 
him. He did not smile or say a word at 
first under this avowal of the identity. 
Finally, however, he said, deliberately : 
“You have kept those roses a long time, 
Jemimy.” 

“T want to keep roses from a man as 
honest as you are,” she answered impul- 
sively, with her eyes still downcast. 
Then she looked up and said, “Hannah 
told me about your misfortune in busi- 
ness.” 

“ Did she ?” he asked, in surprise. 

“Yes ; you are quite a curiosity.” She 
laughed as she said it, and he imagined 
that she was deriding him. 

“Ef yeou young folks air a-goin’ to 
git hum in time for tea”—so spoke the 
veteran Jehu, looking straight at his 
off leader’s ears—‘it’s abaout time y’ 
started.” 

As they climbed into the wagon, 
Slocomb, with his mind somewhat dis- 
tracted, seated himself by her as a mat- 
ter of course, though one young gentle- 
man dilly-dallied about entering the 
vehicle for a long time, with the evident 
wish of doing that thing himself. 
It annoyed him that she should have 
laughed when she said he was a curios- 
ity. Was it a cynical laugh? What 
then? She was probably wearing these 
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faded rose-leaves only as a coquette 
would wear them—just to tickle him 
into a flirtation. He recalled the state 
of mind in which he had given them to 
her: there was so little of the trifling, 
so much of serious pity, about it. Ah! 
all women were giddy; sobriety of 
thought resided with men alone ; women 
were not made for him, nor he for 
woman. It was a painful thought. He 
dwelt on that walk to the post-oftice— 
the brightness of her speech. She was 
clever to have counterfeited so well. 
Pity! that depth could not go side by 
side with cleverness! Then he remem- 
bered the dance, and the pressure of 
that fragile, panting form, here and 
there, against his own, as they went 
round the room. Alas! she was so far 
away from him now, in the character of 
Miss Borromeo. He turned his eyes 
upon her with a look of regret. 

She was blushing—blushing deeply ; 
and her face was not only colored but 
agitated by her blush. ‘ What were 
you thinking of ?” he asked. 

Still with a look of shame on ber face, 
she answered, “I was thinking of that 
walk to the post-office and back, and my 
silly talk to you” (Jeremiah reflected 
upon it; undoubtedly it had been a 
great freak of lightness, such as one 
might be a little ashamed of afterward 
in one’s sober moments); “and of my 
putting you off at the breakfast-table 
the next morning.’ 

“Tt was well. done,” he remarked. 
After a few moments he asked, “ What 
—what moved you to—to become a 
waiter ?” 

“Why, for the fun of the thing, of 
course—for the change; you don’t ex- 
pect one to be stupid all one’s life, do 
you, without any whims?” 

“Just as I thought,” he mentally 
noted; “ah! they are too wild, too 
frisky, for me. How could it ever come 
into my head, now, if I were a woman, 
to do such a thing? No, Cousin Fanny 
and I are different. What a fool she 
must have thought me,” he suddenly re- 
flected, “to go in and dance with her! 
She must have seen I didn’t do it for 
the lark of the thing, but only from a 
humdrum, stupid sense of propriety—a 
wasted effort, Jerry, on your part. You 
will know better next time and accom- 
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modate yourself to the plane of your 
company, and not be serious where it 
only loves pleasure and excitement. A 
stick you are by the side of this gay 
young cousin of yours.” 

Miss Borromeo only stayed a few days 
longer at Woodville. The season was 
not half out, indeed, and neither, for 
that matter, was her engagement at the 
Balsam House. But Slocomb, by his 
conduct, had led her out of that—for 
which she made composition with the 
practical landlord at a stiff premium— 
and it was a little unpleasant to endure 
the notoriety which the gradually cir- 
culating knowledge of her apprentice- 
ship entailed upon her. By some she 
was esteemed a harum-scarum young 
woman, by others a strong-minded speci- 
men, and she was talked about by all. 
“My dear,” said her friend Hannah, 
“we really ought to go away ; it isn’t 
nice for any young woman to be talked 
about so much by people, even though 
they are strangers.” 

But Fanny was reluctant to go, not- 
withstanding. She could not tell Han- 
nah just why. “ But if Jeremiah would 
only go,” she said to herself, “then I 
should be glad enough to leave.” She 
did like Jeremiah. More points of char- 
acter had come out between these two, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
last few days, than could have been 
discovered in six months of ordinary 
intercourse, and Fanny was not in- 
clined to run away. She had a shrewd 
notion that he must think her to be 
only a wildsome kind of creature, with- 
out much balance and without much 
depth of motive. The reverse of that 
was what she felt to exist in him, and 
she thought that the only strong founda- 
tion for their mutual attachment must 
be in a common serious view of life. 
Yet she was too proud—she had been 
too proud, and she was so still—to tell 
him the true reason of her coming as a 
waiter to the Balsam House; that it was 
because she was sick of the nonentities 
of polite life, and wanted a little freshen- 
ing contact with the working portion of 
humanity ; that it was because she was 
earnest, after all. She could not tell 
him, and he would think of her only as 
a clever little actress, a hoydenish, im- 
mature thing—a fly-away. 


She had the rose-leaves still. They 
had all fallen off the stems now ; but she 
had them in a box, and kept for them a 
tender eye. Nay, she became discon- 
solate at times, and tear-drops fell upon 
them, as they fell elsewhere, in her lonely 
musings ; and when she looked at her 
face in the glass, it was often a dismal 
set of features, with some of the yellow 
hair straying unheeded about her ears 
and temples. 

How delighted Jeremiah would have 
been if he could have looked into her 
heart and from it into this correspond- 
ingly disturbed countenance ! 

As it was, looking only at the com- 
posed features as they appeared on dress- 
parade in public, he found no comfort 
in what he saw. Miss Borromeo was a 
lively, but a metallic and forbidding 
creature. He was much more fond of 
the assumed character, the simple, frank 
one, of Jemimy Bascom (perhaps that 
was the true one, though, and this was 
an affected and enamelled one ; if it was, 
the enamel was too hard for him to 
pierce). If he could only turn her back, 
then, into areal Jemimy Bascom! Then 
he would have a pleasant episode to 
look back upon. Now, he had only met 
an inferior character, one scarcely wor- 
thy of the plane on which it moved, yet 
he lingered fondly over her after ail, 
as embodying all there was left in this 
world of Jemimah. 

One day Hannah said to him, eye- 
ing him rather shyly, “ Don’t you like 
Cousin Fanny ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes; oh, yes,” he answered, 
startled by the question ; “I like her.” 

“ But I mean, don’t you think she is 
an exceptional woman ?” 

“Yes, [think she is—rather eccentric.” 

“Qh! more than that.” 

“Well, animated then; unusually 
fond of—excitement—coming to this 
hotel as she did; fond of fun in an 
eccentric way.” 

“TI don’t believe you know her,” re- 
sponded Hannah. 

Slocomb smiled. 

“Did she tell you what she did it 
for?” 

“Yes, for a spree.” 

“Tt is a fib!” declared Hannah; “a 
downright fib! She came here because 
her dear, earnest heart couldn’t stand 
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the frivolities that—that—surrounded 
She was just desper- 


her, any longer. 
ate |” 

Jeremiah thereafter thought of the 
ardent mind in that frail little body of 
his Cousin Fanny and of the contrast 
between the bright yellow hair and 
hazel eyes and vivacious manner on one 
hand, and the in-dwelling, concealed 
earnestness—a blind kind of earnest- 
ness, that little understood itself, and 
was, after all, not more than a hasty, 
rushing bent. He did not analyze the 
nature carefully, but he saw its dim 
outline; and Jemimy Bascom—well- 
bred and polite and earnest—became 
a doubly dear Jemimy Bascom to him. 

The day came, at length, which was to 
be their last day together at Woodville. 
They had strolled down the road in the 
afternoon, and were sitting on that self- 
same log by the brook where Slocomb 
had sat that morning when he bought 
the roses for Jemimah. The sun was 
now slanting down the road from the 
west, the birds were musical in the 
woods, and the brook went gurgling on 
as before. The distant, low, wooded 
hills slept in the summer afternoon. 
There was peace in the air. 

Here, a few days before, his com- 
panion had appeared before his mental 
vision as a humble, unfortunate waitress, 
the contemplation of whose face, as seen 
in his mind, had turned the quiet objects 
about the spot where he sat into nhakers 
of lamenting music, which went well with 
the sad image he saw. Now she was by 
his side—his veritable companion—and 
her actual presence so added to all the 
other music about—the ear-sounds and 
the soul-sounds both—that Jeremiah 
was quite carried away to the regions of 
poetic love. 

“To-morrow I go, Miss Borromeo’ 
(he preferred that to Cousin Fanny), 
he said, abruptly, after an appreciable 
pause. 

She said nothing. Her hat was on the 
back of her yellow head and she was 
pulling spears of grass to pieces. 

“T seem to be losing all I ever had,” 
he muttered in discomfiture. “I left 
my money in that confounded business, 
and I am leaving my heart here.” He 
picked up a stone and threw it in the 
brook, and then looked at her. 
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She was still pulling the spears of 
grass to pieces. 

“ While I am about it,” he continued, 
“T imagine I might as well do the whole 
thing, and lose my head to boot.” 

“ How do you mean ?” she asked. 

Jeremiah hesitated. It was a great 
moment for him. His conviction was 
that his Cousin Fanny despised him— 
first, for being so sentimental as to give 
roses to Jemimy Bascom ; second, for 
dancing with her afterward ; third, still 
later, for dawdling about Miss Borromeo 
in a mawkish fashion, as he conceived 
himself to have been doing, for the last 
week. He saw nothing in his conduct 
since he had been in Woodville that she 
could respect. 

And as for her, was not she in turn 
surprised to hear him, after all, talking 
about losing his heart? This manly 
cousin, Jeremiah Slocomb—with graces 
of rose-leaves, however, and of dancing, 
to adorn him—what could she be to him 
but a flashy, lawless chit ? 

Evidently the air needed clearing. 

“What do I mean?” returned Jere- 
miah ; “why, I suppose a man might 
lose his head enough to ask a woman to 
marry him.” Another stone went into 
the brook, and the bits of grass-spears 
were piling up. 

“Would that be losing his head ?” she 
asked, faintly. 

“Yes, if he knew he was not much 
regarded.” 

“Tf he knew it,” she suggested. 

“Tes.” 

* Does he know it?” 

“ He is pretty sure of it,” he answered, 
with a smile. “For instance, when he 
gives flowers to his waiter, because he, 
in his silliness, imagines she has come 
down from some higher plane, he must 
appear sentimental—weakly so.” 

“ He appears,” she said, “to be capa- 
ble of pity, and to have some percep- 
tion and some care for the humble.” 

“That might possibly be true, if it 
were not for the coexisting earthly at- 
traction of the young maid. That makes 
it all selfish.” 

“T don’t know that I object to that,” 
she said, with the hazel eyes cast 
down. 

“So that,” he went on, “after he finds, 
apparently, that she is on her own level, 
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he still goes on being friendly with her 
—a little attentive to her.” 

“T am glad he was,” she murmured. 

66 Why Po 

“Because,” she broke out, looking 
him in the eye, “ because he is an hon- 
est man; because he was polite to me 
as a country-maid ; because he danced 
in the ball-room with me as a country- 
maid ; because he was not ashamed of 
an obscure girl; because you are a man, 
Jeremiah Slocomb, and I admire you!” 

In a moment, however, and ere he 
could show his pleasure at what she had 
said, her excitement appeared to subside, 
and she asked stoutly, looking into his 
face: “Why did you think of losing 
your head to me, as you say you have 
lost your heart? Tell me.” 

“Because—” and Jeremiah paused 
and meditated. “I know why now: 
because, by your keeping those roses— 
you told me, you know, that you kept 
them because Hannah had told you 
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about my ill-venture in the grocery 
business—by that you had picked out 
in me what I valued myself, to gauge 
me by. And if your ideas and mine, 
Jemimy, are the same in that respect, 
why, I am willing to join my future to 
yours. That sounds cold, doesn’t it? 
But we are talking now about losing the 
head. The loss of heart, you know, was 
owing to a combination of things, and 
can’t be accounted for exactly.” 

“Have you lost your head, Jeremiah ?” 
she asked, in a low voice. 

“Ten” 

“T have lost mine, dear. 
with—with the rest of me.” 

The stones stopped going into the 
brook, and the little heap of grass spears 
stopped piling up. The music that 
Slocomb had been hearing broke out 
into grand harmonies, and in the midst 
of it he bowed his head until his lips 
pressed upon the flaming cheek of dear 
little Jemimy Bascom. 


It has gone 
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By Ellen Burroughs. 


A port sang, so light of heart was he, 
A song that thrilled with joy in every word; 
It quivered with ecstatic melody ; 
It laughed as sunshine laughs upon the sea; 
It caught a measure from each lilting bird ; 
But though the song rang out exultantly, 
The world passed by, with heavy step and loud, 
None heeding, save that, parted from the crowd, 
Two lovers heard. 


There fell a day when sudden sorrow smote 


The poet’s life. 


Unheralded it came, 


Blotting the sun-touched page whereon he wrote 


His golden song. 


Ah! then, from all remote, 


He sang the grief that had nor hope nor name 
In God’s ear only; but one sobbing note 
Reached the world’s heart, and swiftly, in the wake 
Of bitterness and passion and heart-break, 
There followed fame. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF ELIZA SOUTHGATE BOWNE. 


E\iza Southgate Bowne, from a miniature by Malbone in the 
possession of Walter Bowne Lawrence, Esq. 


FTER so long looking elsewhere 
for all that interested us in old 
life and manners, we of New York 

and New England have begun within 
the last few years to find out that we 
have ourselves a picturesque social his- 


tory. At the same time that we have 
been rebuilding our houses after the 
colonial architecture of our great-grand- 
fathers, and bringing out our grand- 
mothers’ spindle-legged chairs and 
Spode teacups, we have had a little lit- 
erary revival, too, of interest in times 
that turn out to be by no means barren. 
We have always had enough and to 
spare of colonial and Revolutionary me- 
moirs, and biographies of the school of 
fifty years ago, written with a solemnity 
characteristic of the serious way in which 
we have always taken the Fathers of the 
tepublic. Lately something more has 
been done toward actual pictures of life 
and manners, but generally in the old 
colonial fields. There is one period that 
has been little touched upon, and so has 
come to seem to us particularly arid— 


i. 


the first years of the century, when the 
new order of things was fairly running, 
and the country in that proverbially 
happy state that makes no annals; yet 
that gives possibly the best opportunity 
of all to get at the characteristics of a 
society in its pleasantest stage—small 
enough still to be compact, and simple 
in its ways; but with traits that make 
it unlike any other, and a certain naive 
seriousness that makes it charming. 

It is of this time that we have a 
glimpse in a collection of letters care- 
fully preserved these many years by the 
descendants of the bright young girl 
who wrote them, and already known to 
a good many old New Yorkers, though 
no selection from them has been pub- 
lished. They are a set of pictures of 
her day, made up of trifles it is true, 
but a capital contribution to just that 
element which our literature has so far 
lacked—the memoirs and the impres- 
sions of bright women. Not least of 
all, they show a personality that keeps its 
whole charm after eighty years ; and the 
enjoyment and observation are those of 
a keen-witted girl, with all their fresh- 
ness and quickness kept for us as though 
by some mental instantaneous photo- 
graph—so that they never grow old. 

Eliza Southgate, the writer of these 
letters, was one of a family of twelve 
children. Her father, Dr. Robert South- 
gate, was descended from an English 
family who had been for some time set- 
tled at Leicester, Mass. Dr. Southgate, 
finding no opening in his native place, 
left it when quite young to seek his 
fortune, and rode into Scarborough on 
horseback, carrying with him all his 
worldly possessions in a pair of saddle- 
bags, and there began to practise as a 
physician. His great abilities, aided by 
perseverance and industry, enabled him 
to become an honored and useful citizen. 
In addition to his profession, Dr. South- 
gate studied law, and was appointed 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 
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Soon after his arrival in Scarborough he 
married “ pretty Polly King,” the daugh- 


Mrs. Southgate, from a silhouette in the possession of 
. B. Lawrence, Esq. 


ter of Richard King, an old resident of 
that place. Mr. King was a large land- 
holder in the District of Maine, owning 
nearly three thousand acres which were 
divided into several valuable farms. He 
was far the wealthiest person in the 
town, and his neighbors depended chiefly 
upon him for their supplies of foreign 
goods which were brought to him in the 
ships which had sailed from his docks 
laden with timber cut from his lands. 
As many of the people were poor and 
unable to pay for these at once, a large 
number became indebted to him, and 
among them many who were dishonest 
and unwilling to pay. On the night of 
March 19, 1766, a party of men dis- 
guised as Indians broke into Mr. King’s 
storehouse and proceeded to destroy it 
and its contents. They then went to 
his house where they burned and tore 
up all papers that they could find, in 
this way destroying the evidences of 
their own indebtedness. Not content 
with this outrage, they began to search 
for Mr. King, who barely escaped with 
his life, as the leader of the gang 
hearing a noise on the second story 
rushed up the stairs, and, deceived by 
his own shadow, flung his axe at it, 
which struck and. quivered in a door, 
where the mark remains to this day. 
Mr. Adams comments upon this riot in 
one of his letters to his wife, and de- 


nounces it as an outrage which all must 
regret. Mr. King also held a position 
under the English Government, and both 
he and Dr. Southgate were accused of 
sympathizing too warmly with it, before 
and during the Revolutionary War, in 
spite of the fact that Dr. Southgate was at 
the time engaged in the manufacture of 
saltpetre for the supply of the American 
troops. The riot and loss of property 
had such an effect upon Mr. King that his 
health gave way, and he died when only 
fifty-seven years of age, in 1775, leaving 
a widow and several children. He had 
been twice married. By his first wife 
he had three children—Rufus, the eld- 
est, who is so identified with the early 
history of our Government; Mary (or 
Polly), who married Dr. Southgate, and 
Pauline, Mrs. Porter. Mr. King had 
several children by his second wife, 
among them being William King, first 
Governor of Maine. 

Scarborough was at this time quite 
an important place, and many of its in- 
habitants were in comfortable circum- 
stances. The Hunnewells, Bragdons, 
Bacons, Emersons, are descended from 
the first settlers of the place, and still 
live there. Among the friends of the 


Dr. Robert Southgate, from a silhouette in the possession of 
. B. Lawrence, Esq. 


family was General Peleg Wadsworth, 
whose daughters were intimate with the 
Misses Southgate. Lucia Wadsworth, 
who is frequently mentioned in the let- 
ters, remained unmarried, but Zilpah 
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married Stephen Longfellow, a cousin of 
Mrs. Southgate, and became the mother 
of the poet, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Dr. Coffin and his family were 
also friends, and his daughters, Martha 
Coffin, who married Richard Derby, and 
Eleanor, who became Mrs. John Derby, 
were celebrated for their beauty, which 
seems to have descended to this pres- 
ent generation, among the most noted 
beauties of the present day who can 
claim descent from Dr. Coffin or his 
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teen she writes from a school at Medford 
to her “honored parents” that she is 
“ writing, reading, and cyphering, learn- 
ing French, and dancing,” and is to study 
geometry before geography. The young 
ladies of those days learned more useful 
things at their schools than the “three 
R’s,” as she writes: “We get up early 
in the morning and make our beds and 
sweep the chamber. It is a chamber 
about as large as our kitchen chamber, 
and a little better finished. There ’s four 














The Van Rensselaer Manor House. 


wife’s family being Lady Mandeville 
and Lady Lister Kaye (the Misses 
Yznaga). 

Dr. and Mrs. Southgate gave their 
children the best education that the 
times afforded, and after being taught 
the rudiments of learning in schools in 
the neighborhood, they were all sent to 
larger establishments near Boston to 
complete their education. Eliza South- 
gate, their third child, was born Septem- 
ber 24, 1783. Ofthe first years of her life 
we have no record, but at the age of four- 


beds in the chamber and two persons in 
each bed. We have chocolate for break- 
fast and supper.” After spending about 
a year at this school, where she appears 
to have been unhappy, Eliza went to a 
celebrated school kept by Mrs. Rawson, 
and there remained until her education 
was considered finished. Then began a 
life of amusement, spent in paying visits 
to relations and friends, gay frolics on 
land and by water, visits to the theatre 
and various other entertainments, of 
which the following letter gives us a 
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glimpse, and also shows us the customs 
of the times : 
Boston, Feb. 7th, 1800. 

After the toil, the bustle and fatigue 
of the week I turn towards home to 
relate the manner in which I have spent 
my time. I have been continually en- 
gaged in parties, plays, balls Kc, Xe. 
Since the first week I came in town, I 
have attended all the balls and assem- 
blies, one, one week, and one the next. 
They have regular balls once a fortnight, 
so that I have been to one or the other 
every Thursday. They are very brilliant 
and I have formed a number of pleasing 
acquaintances there; last night which 
was ball night, I drew No. 5 ;—2nd. sett 
drew a Mr. Snow, bad partner ; danced 
voluntarily with Mr. Oliver, Mr. An- 
drews, Mr. McPherson ; danced until 1 
o'clock ; they have charming suppers, 
—table laid entirely with china. 


Richard Cutts* went shopping with 
me yesterday morn; engaged to go to 
the play next week with him. For 
mourning for Washington the ladies 
dress as much as if for a relation, some 
entirely in black, but now many wear 
only a ribbon with a line painted on it. 


° Now Mamma what do you 
think I am going to ask for ?—a wic. 
Eleanor Coffin has got anew one just 
like my hair and only 5 dollars. I must 
either cut my hair or have one. I can- 
not dress it at all stylish. Mrs. Coffin 
bought Eleanor’s and says that she will 
write to Mrs. Sumner to get me one 
just like it. How much time it will 
save—in one year! We could save it in 
pins and paper, besides the trouble. At 
the Assembly I was quite ashamed of my 
head, for nobody had long hair. If you 
will consent to my having one do send 
me over a 5 dollar bill by the post im- 
mediately after you receive this, for I 
am in hopes to have it for the next 
Assembly—do send me word imme- 
diately if you can let me have one. 


Miss Southgate did not confine her- 
self to writing letters to her immediate 
family, but also corresponded, in a 
would-be sober and _half-philosophical 


* The celebrated statesman who married Mrs. Madi- 
son's sister, Miss Paine. 
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vein, with her cousin Moses Porter—“ a 
young man of great promise,” says Dr. 
Southgate in a letter to Rufus King. 
It is amusing to note how persistently 
her vivacity and femininity crop out 
in the midst of most solemn subjects, 
and in spite of the stilted phrases which 
she seems to have forced herself into 
using. Between the mock-heroic lines 
of these letters to her cousin one can 
see indications of a certain admiration 
and respect which the young girl had 
for her staid and thoughtful kinsman, 
which might have developed into a more 
romantic relation had not Moses Porter 
died from yellow fever contracted by 
boarding an infected vessel in order to 
transact some necessary business. 


Sunday, Scarsoroveu, May —, 1801. 

When one commences an action with 
a full conviction they shall not acquit 
themselves with honor, they are sure 
not to succeed. Imprest with this idea 
I write you. I positively declare I have 
felt a great reluctance ever since we 
concluded on the plan. I am aware of 
the construction you may put on this, 
but call it affectation or what you will, I 
assure you it proceeds from different 
motives. When I first proposed this 
correspondence, I thought only of the 
amusement and instruction it would 
afford me. Ialmost forgot that I should 
have any part to perform. Since, how- 
ever, I have refiected on the scheme as it 
was about to be carried into execution, 
I have felt a degree of diffidence which 
has almost induced me to hope you 
would forget the engagement. Fully 
convinced of my inability to afford 
pleasure or instruction to an enlarged 
mind, I rely wholly on your candor and 
generosity to pardon the errors whieh 
will cloud my best efforts. When I re- 
flect on the severity of your criticisms in 
general I shrink at the idea of exposing 
to you what will never stand the test. 
Yet did I not imagine you would throw 
aside the critic and assume the friend I 
should never dare, with all my vanity, 
(and I am not deficient) give you so fine 
an opportunity to exercise your favorite 
propensity. I know you will laugh at all 
this, and I must confess it appears rather 
a folly, first to request your correspond- 
ence, and then with so much diffidence 
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and false delicacy, apparently to extort 
a compliment, to talk about my inability 
and the like. You will not think I intend 
a compliment when I say I have ever felt 
a disagreeable restraint when conversing 





Valter Bowne, from a miniature by Malbone in the posses- 
sion of W. B. Lawrence, Esq. 


before you. Often when with all the 
confidence I possess I have brought for- 
ward an opinion, said all my imagination 
could suggest in support: of “it, and 
viewed with pleasure the little fabric, 
which I imagined to be founded on truth 
and justice, with one word you would 
crush to the ground that which has cost 
me so- many to erect. These things I 
think in time will humble my vanity. I 
wish sincerely that they may. 

Yet I believe I possess decent talents 
and should have been quite another being 
had they been properly cultivated. But 
as it is, I can never get over some little 
prejudices which I have imbibed long 
since, and which warp all the faculties 
of my mind. I was pushed on to the 
stage of action without one principle to 
guide my actions ;—the impulse of the 
moment was the only incitement. I 
have never committed any grossly im- 
prudent action yet I have been folly’s 
darling child. I trust they were rather 
errors of the head than the heart, for we 
have all a kind of inherent power to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, and if 
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before the heart becomes contaminated 
by the maxims of society it is left to act 
from impulse, tho’ it have no fixt prin- 
ciple, yet it will not materially err. 
Possessing a gay lively disposition I pur- 
sued pleasure with ardor. I wished for 
admiration and took the means which 
would be most likely to obtain it. I found 
the mind of a female, if such a thing ex- 
isted, was thought not worth cultivating. 
I disliked the trouble of thinking for 
myself and therefore adopted the sen- 
timents of others—fully convinced to 
adorn my person and acquire a few little 
accomplishments was sufficient to secure 
me the admiration of the society I fre- 
quented. I cared but little abcut the 
mind. I learned to flutter about with a 
thoughtless gaiety—a mere feather which 
every breath had power to move. I left 
school with a head full of something, 
tumbled in without order or connection. 
I returned home with a determination to 
put it in more order. I set about the 
great work of culling the best part to 
make a few sentiments out of—to serve 
as a little ready change in my commerce 
with the world. But I soon lost all 
patience (a virtue which I do not possess 
in an eminent degree)—for the greater 
part of my ideas I was obliged to throw 
away without knowing where I got them 
or what I should do with them. What 
remained I pieced as ingeniously as I 
could into a few patchwork opinions,— 
they are now almost worn threadbare and 
as I am about quilting a few more, I beg 
you will send me any spare ideas you 
may chance to have that will answer my 
turn. By this time I suppose you have 
found out what you have a right to ex- 
pect from this correspondence, and 
probably at this moment lay down the 
letter with a long sage-like face to pon- 
der on my egotism.—’Tis a delightful 
employment. I will leave you to enjoy 
it while I eat my dinner.—And what is 
the result, Cousin? I suppose a few 
exclamations on the girl’s vanity, to think 
no subject could interest her but where 
herself was concerned, or the barrenness 
of her head that could write on no other 
subject. But “she is a female” say you 
with a manly contempt.—Oh you Lords 
of the world, what are you that your un- 
hallowed lips shall dare profane the 
fairest part of creation!! But honestly 
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I wish to say something by way of apol- 
ogy, “but don’t seem to know what.’— 
It is true I have a kind of natural affection 
for myself; I find no one more ready to 
pardon my faults or find excuses for my 
failings ;—it is natural to love our friends. 

I have positively not said one single 
thing which I intended when I sat down. 
My motive was to answer your letter, 
and I have not mentioned my not having 
received it. Your opinion of Story’s 
poems I think very unjust; as to the 
man, I cannot say, for I know nothing of 
him, but I think you are too severe 
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female ought to be. Now what would I 
give for a little logic, or for a little skill 
to support an argument. But I give it 
up for tho’ you might not convince 
me, you would confound me with so 
many learned observations, that my 
vanity would oblige me to say I was 
convinced, to prevent the mortification 
of saying I did not understand you. 
How did you like Mr. Coffin? Write 
soon and tell me. We expect you to go 
to the fishing party with us on Tuesday. 
Mr. Coffin told us you would all come. 
You must be here by 9 o’clock (not be- 


The Lyman Place, Waltham. 


upon him, a man who had not a “ fibre 
of refinement in his composition” could 
never have written some passages in 
that poem.—What is refinement? I 
thought it was a delicacy of taste which 
might be acquired, if not anything in 
our nature ;—true there are some so or- 
ganized that they are incapable of re- 
ceiving a delicate impression, but we 
won't say anything of such beings. I 
just begin to feel in a mood for answer- 
ing your letter; what you say of Miss 
Rice—I hardly know how to refuse the 
challenge. She possesses no quality 
above mediocrity, and yet is just what a 


fore) in the morning. My love to the 

girls, and tell them—no! Ill tell them 

myself. Euiza. 
To Mr. Mosss Porter, Biddeford. 


ScarsorouaH, June Ist, 1801. 

As to the qualities of mind peculiar to 
each sex I agree with you that sprightli- 
ness is in favor of females and profundity 
of males. Their education, their pursuits 
would create such a quality even tho’ 
nature had not implanted it. The busi- 
ness and pursuits of men require deep 
thinking, judgment, and moderation, 
while, on the other hand females are 
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Old New York. The City Hall (Mr. Denning’s house in the foreground), from an old print. 


under no necessity of dipping deep, but produce sprightliness are left to flutter 
merely “skim the surface,” and we too about like feathers in the wind, the sport 


commonly spare ourselves the exertion of every breeze. 

which deep researches require, unless Women have more fancy, more lively 
they are absolutely necessary to our pur- imaginations than men. That is easily 
suits in life. We rarely find one giving accounted for—a person of correct judg- 
themselves up to profound investigation ment and accurate discernment will never 
for amusement merely ; necessity is the have that flow of ideas which one of a 
nurse of all the great qualities of the different character might ;—every object 
mind ; it explores all the hidden treas- has not the power to introduce into his 
ures, and by its stimulating power they mind such a variety of ideas ; he rejects 
are “polished into brightness.” Women all but those closely connected with it. 
who have no incentives to action suffer On the other hand a person of small 
all the strong energetic qualities of the discernment will receive every idea that 
mind to sleep in obscurity. Sometimes arises in the mind, making no distinction 
a ray of genius gleams through the thick between those nearly related and those 
clouds with which it is enveloped, and more distant. They are all equally wel- 
irradiates for a moment the darkness of come, and consequently such a mind 
mental night; yet, like a comet that abounds with fanciful, out-of-the-way 
shoots wildly from its sphere, it excites ideas. Women have more imagination, 
our wonder, and we place it among the more sprightliness, because they have 
phenomenons of nature, without search- less discernment. I never was of opinion 
ing for a natural cause. Thus it is the that the pursuits of the sexes ought to 
qualities with which nature has endowed be the same; on the contrary, I believe 
us, aS a Support amid the misfortunes of it would be destructive to happiness ; 
life, and a shield from the allurements of there would a degree of rivalry exist 
vice, are left to moulderand ruin. Inthis incompatible with the harmony we wish 
dormant state they become enervated and to establish. I have ever thought it ne- 
impaired, and at last die for want of cessary that each should have a separate 


exercise. 'The little airy qualities which sphere of action ;—in such a case there 
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could be no clashing unless one or the 
other should leap their respective bounds. 
Yet to cultivate the qualities with which 
we are endowed can never be called in- 
fringing the prerogativesof man. Why, 
my dear Cousin, were we furnished with 
such powers, unless the improvement of 
them would conduce to the happiness of 
society? Do you suppose the mind of 
women the only work of God that was 
“made in vain.” The cultivation of the 
powers we possess I have ever thought a 
privilege (or I may say duty) that belongs 
to the human species, and not man’s ex- 
clusive prerogative. Far from destroy- 
ing the harmony that ought to subsist, it 
would fix it on a foundation that would 
not totter at every jar. Women would 
be under the same degree of subordina- 
tion that they now are ; enlighten and 
expand their minds and they would 
perceive the necessity of such a regula- 
tion to preserve the order and happiness 
of society. Yet you require that their 
conduct should always be guided by that 
reason which you refuse them the power 
of exercising. I know it is generally 
thought that in such a case women would 
assume the right of commanding. But 
I see no foundation for such a supposi- 
tion,—not a blind submission to the will 
of another which neither honor nor 
reason dictates. It would be criminal in 
such a case to submit, for we are under 
a prior engagement to conduct in all 
things ac cording to the dictates of reason. 
I had rather be the meanest reptile that 
creeps the earth, or cast upon the wide 
world to suffer all the ills “that flesh is 
heir to ” than live a slave to the despotic 
will of another. 

I am aware of the censure that will 
ever await the female that attempts the 
vindication of her sex, yet I dare to 
brave that censure that I know to be 
undeserved. It does not follow (O what 
a pen) that every female who vindicates 
the capacity of the sex is a disciple of 
Mary Wollstonecraft. Though I allow 
her to have said many things which I 
cannot but approve, yet the very founda- 
tion on which she builds her work will 
be apt to prejudice us so against her that 
we will not allow her the merit she really 
deserves.—Yet prejudice set aside I 
confessI admire many of her sentiments ; 
notwithstanding I believe should any 


one adopt her principles, they would 
conduct in the same manner ; and upon 
the whole her life is the best comment on 
her writings. Her style is nervous and 
commanding; her sentiments appear 
to carry conviction along with them but 
they will not bear analyzing. I wish to say 
something on your natural refinemeni, 
but I shall only have room to touch upon 
it if I begin ; “therefore, Ill leave it till 
another time.” 

Last evening Mr. Samuel Thatcher 
spent with us, we had a fine “dish of 
conversation” served up with great 
taste, fine sentiments dressed with ele- 
gant language, and seasoned with wit. 
He is really excellent company—a little 
enthusiastic or so—but that is no matter. 
In compassion I entreat you to come 
over here soon and make me some pens. 
I have got one that I have been whittling 
this hour, and at last have got it to make 
a stroke (it liked to have given me the lie). 
I believe I must give up all pretension 
to profundity, for I am much more at 
home inmy female character. This argu- 
mentative style is not congenial to my 
taste. I hate anything that requires 
order or connection. I never could do 
anything by rule ;—when I get a subject 
Iam incapable of reasoning upon I play 
with it as with a rattle, for what else 
should I do with it? ButI have kept 
along quite in adirectline. I caught my- 
self “‘ upon the wing ” two or three times, 
but I had the power to check my non- 
sense. I send you my sentiments on 
this subject as they really exist with me. 
I believe they are not the mere impulse 
of the moment, but founded on what I 
think truth. Icould not help laughing 
at that part of your letter where you 
said the seal of my letter deprived you 
of some of the most interesting part of 
it. I declare positively I left a blank 
place on purpose for it, that you might 
not lose one precious word, and now 
you have the impudence to tell me that 
the most interesting part was the blank 
paper. It has provoked my ire to such 
a degree that I positively declare that I 
never will send you any more blank 
paper than I possibly can avoid to 
“spite you.” 


In vivid contrast to the style of these 
letters to Moses Porter, which might 
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have been taken out of Richardson’s 
novels, is the girlish frankness and en- 
thusiasm of the letters which describe 
her social adventures and gayeties while 
visiting in Portland and Salem : 


Portianp, March 1, 1802. 

Such a frolic! Such a chain of ad- 
ventures I never before met with, nay, 
the page of romance never presented its 
equal. ’Tis now Monday ;—but a little 
more method, that I may be understood. 
I have just ended my Assembly’s advent- 
ure,—never got home till this morning. 
Thursday it snowed violently ; indeed for 
two days before it had been storming so 
much that the snow drifts were very 
large ; however, as it was the last Assem- 
bly I could not resist the temptation of 
going, as I knew all the world would be 
there. About 7 I went down stairs and 
found young Charles Coffin, the minister, 
in the parlor. After the usual enquiries 
were over he stared awhile at my feathers 
and flowers, asked if I was going out ;—I 
told him I was going to the Assembly. 
“Think, Miss Southgate,” said he, after 
a long pause, “ think would you go out 
to meeting in such a storm as this?” 


Park Theatre and City Hall Park. 


Then assuming a tone of reproof he 
entreated me to examine well my feel- 
ings on such an occasion. I heard in 
silence, unwilling to begin an argument 
that I was unable to support. The 
stopping of the carriage roused me. I 
immediately slipped on my socks and 
coat and met Horatio* and Mr. Motley 
in the entry. The snow was deep, but 
Mr. Motley took me up in his arms and 
sat me in the carriage without difficulty. 
I found a full Assembly, many married 
ladies and everyone disposed to end the 
winter in good spirits. At 1 we left 
dancing and went to the card-room to 
wait for a coach. It stormed dreadfully ; 
the hacks were all employed, as soon as 
they returned, and we could not get one 
till 3 o’clock,—for about 2 they left the 
house determined not to return again for 
the night. It was the most violent storm 
I ever knew ; there were now 20 in wait- 
ing, the ladies murmuring and complain- 
ing. One hack returned ; all flocked to 
the stairs to engage a seat. So many 
crowded down that ’twas impossible to 


* Horatio Southgate was Dr. Southgate’s second child; 
he married three times and became the father of many 
sons and daughters, among them being Bishop Southgate 
and the Rev. William Scott Southgate. 
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get past ; luckily I was one of the first. 
I step’t in, found a young lady, almost 
a stranger in town, who keeps at Mrs. 
Jordan’s, sitting in the back-seat. She 
immediately caught hold of me and 
beg’d, if I possibly could accommodate 
her, to take her home with me, as she 
had attempted to go to Mrs. Jordan’s, 
but the drifts were so high the horses 
could not get through ; that they were 
compelled to return to the hall, where 
she had not a single acquaintance with 
whom she could go home. I was dis- 
tres’t, for I could not ask her home with 
me, for sister * had so much company 
that I was obliged to go home with Sally 
Weeks and give my chamber to Parson 
Coffin. I told her this, and likewise that 
she could be provided for if my endeav- 
ors could be of any service. None but 
ladies were permitted to get into the car- 
riage ; it presently was stowed in so full, 
that the horses could not move. The 
door was burst open, for such a clamor as 
the closing of it occasioned, I never be- 
fore heard ;—the universal cry was—“ A 
gentleman in the coach, let him come 
out.” We all protested there was none, 
as it was too dark to distinguish, but the 
little man soon raised his voice and bid 
the coachman proceed ; a dozen voices 
gave contrary orders; *twas a proper 
riot ; I was really alarmed. My gentle- 
man, with a vast deal of fashionable in- 
dependence, swore no power on earth 
should make him quit his seat, but a 
gentleman at the door jump’t into the 
carriage, caught hold of him, and would 
have dragged him out if we had not all 
entreated them to desist. He squeezed 
again into his seat, inwardly exulting to 
think he should get safe home from such 
rough creatures as the men, should pass 
for a lady, be secure under their protec- 
tion,—for none would insult him before 
them, mean creature!! The carriage at 
length started full of ladies and not one 
gentleman to protect us, except our lady- 
man, who had crept to us for shelter. 
When we found ourselves in the street, 
the first thing was to find out who was 
in the carriage and where we were all 
going ; who first must be left,—lucki- 
ly, two gentlemen had followed by the 
side of the carriage, and when it stop’t 
took out the ladies as they got to their 


* Isabella, Mrs. Joseph Coffin Boyd. 


houses. Our sweet little, trembling, del- 
icate, unprotected fellow sat immovable 
whilst the two gentlemen that were 
obliged to walk thro’ all the snow and 
storm, carried all the ladies from the car- 
riage. What could be the motive of the 
little wretch for creeping in with us I 
know not; I should have thought ’twas 
his great wish to serve the ladies, if he 
had moved from the seat, but ’twas the 
most singular thing Iever heard of. We 
at length arrived at the place of our des- 
tination. Miss Weeks asked Miss Coffin 
(for that was the unlucky girl’s name) to 
go home with her, which she readily did ; 
—the gentlemen then proceeded to take 
us out, my beau unused to carrying such 
a weight of sin and folly, sank under its 
pressure, and I was obliged to carry my 
mighty self through the snow which al- 
most buried me. Such a time,—I never 
shall forget it. My great-grandmother 
never told any of her youthful advent- 
ures to equal it. The storm continued 
till Monday, and I was obliged to stay, 
but Monday I insisted, if there was any 
possibility of getting to sister’s, to set 
out. The horse and sleigh were soon at 
the door, and again I sallied forth to 
brave the tempestuous weather (for it 
still snowed) and surmount the many 
obstacles I had to meet with. We rode 
on a few rods, then coming directly 
upon a large drift, we stuck fast. We 
could neither get forward nor turn 
round. After waiting till I was most 
frozen we got out and with the help of 
a truckman the sleigh was lifted up and 
turned towards a cross street that led to 
Federal Street. We again went on; at 
the corner we found it impossible to turn 
up in turn, but must go down and begin 
where we first started, and take a new 
course ; but suddenly turning the cor- 
ner we came full upon a pair of trucks 
heavily laden ; the drift on one side was 
so large that it left a very narrow pas- 
sage between that and the corner house ; 
indeed we were obliged to go so near 
that the post grazed my bonnet. What 
was to be done? Our horses’ heads 
touched before we saw them. I jump’t 
out, the sleigh was unfastened and lifted 
round, and we again measured back our 
old steps. At length we arrived at 
Sister Boyd’s door, and the drift before 
it was the greatest we had met with ; the 
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horse was so exhausted that he sunk 
down and we really thought him dead ; 
—’twas some distance from the gate and 
no path ;—the gentleman took me up in 
his arms and carried me till my weight 
pressed him so far into the snow that he 
had no power to move his feet.—I rolled 
out of his arms and wallowed till I 
reached the gate ; then rising to shake 


my way into the house ; the horse was un- 
hitched and again set out and left me to 
ponder on the incidents of the morning. 
I have since heard of several events that 
took place that Assembly night much 
more amusing than mine,—nay, Don 
Quixote’s most ludicrous adventures 
compared with some of them will ap- 
pear like the common events of the day. 

















Old New York. The Battery, from an old print. 


off the snow, I turned and beheld my 
beau fixed and immovable; he could not 
get his feet out to take another step.— 
At length, making a great exertion to 
spring his whole length forward, he 
made out to reach the poor horse, who 
lay in a worse condition than his master. 
By this time all the family had gath- 
ered to the window, indeed they saw the 
whole frolic ; but ’twas not yet ended, for, 
unluckily, in pulling off Miss Weeks’ 
bonnet to send to the sleigh to be car- 
ried back, I pulled off my wig and left 
my head bare. I was perfectly convulsed 
with laughter. Think what a ludicrous 
figure I must have been, still standing 
at the gate, my bonnet half way to the 
sleigh and my wig in hand! However 
I hurried it on, for they were all laugh- 
ing at the window, and made the best of 


Satem, Mass., 
Tuesday, July 6th, 1802. 

Arrived in Salem; met Mrs. Derby * 
at the door who received us joyfully. 
At tea-time saw the children, fine boys, 
very fond of Ellen, and are managed by 
their Father with great judgment. How 
few understand the true art of manag- 
ing children, and how often is the im- 
portant task of forming young minds 
left to the discretion of servants who 
caress or reprove as the impulse of the 
moment compels them. Here are we 
convinced of the great necessity that 
Mothers, or all ladies should have culti- 
vated minds, as the first rudiments of 
education are always received from them, 
and at that early period of life when the 


* Miss Eleanor Coffin had married Mr, John Derby, a 
widower with three children, 
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mind is open to every new impression 
and ready to receive the seeds which 
must form the future principles of the 
character. At that time how important 
is it to be judicious in your conduct 
toward them! In the evening Mr. Has- 
ket Derby came in on his return from 
New York, he is a fine majestic-looking 
man, tho’ he strikes you rather heavy 
and unwieldy on his first appearance. 
He says little—yet does not appear ab- 
sent,—has travelled much, and in his 
manners has an easy unassuming polite- 
ness that is not the acquirement of a 
day. 

Wednesday morning.—Had an agree- 
able téte-d-téte with Ellen; talked over 
all our affairs; in the afternoon rode 
out to Hasket Derby’s farm, about 3 
miles from Salem, a most delightful 
place,—the gardens superior to any I 
have ever seen of the kind ; cherries in 
perfection! We really feasted! There 
are 3 divisions in the gardens, and 
you pass from the lower one to the 
upper thro’ several arches rising one 
above the other. From the lower gate 


you have a fine perspective view of the 


whole range, rising gradually until the 
sight is terminated by a hermitage. 
The summer house in the centre has 
an arch thro’ it, with 3 doors on each 
side which open into little apartments 
and one of them opens to a staircase by 
which you ascend into a square room, 
the whole size of the building ; it has a 
fine airy appearance and commands a 
view of the whole garden; two large 
chestnut trees on each side almost shade 
it from the view when seen from the 
sides; the air from the windows is al- 
ways pure and cool and the eye wan- 
ders with delight and admiration over 
the extensive landscape below, so beauti- 
fully variegated with the charms of nat- 
ure ; imagination luxuriates with de- 
light and as it plays o’er the beauties of 
an opening flower, imperceptibly wan- 
ders to the first principles of nature, its 
wonderful and surprising operation, its 
harmony and beauty. The room is or- 
namented with some Chinese figures 
and seems calculated for serenity and 
peace. “Tis like the pavilion of Caro- 
line, and I almost looked around me for 
the music of the Guitar and books, but 
I heard not the tramplings of Lindorf’s 


horse, nor did I sing to hear the echo of 
his voice,—“ Listen to love and thou shalt 
know indifference or to bless the foe.” 
Certain it is, however, I thought of 
Caroline the moment I entered. We de- 
scended and passing thro’ the arch, 
proceeded to the hermitage, which ter- 
minated the garden. It was scarcely 
perceptible at a distance ; a large weep- 
ing willow swept the roof with its 
branches and bespoke the melancholy 
inhabitant. We caught a view of the 
little hut as we advanced thro’ the 
opening of the trees; it was covered 
with bark ;—a small low door, slight- 
ly latched immediately opened at our 
touch ; a venerable old man was seated 
in the centre with a prayer-book in one 
hand while the other supported his 
cheek, and rested on an old table which, 
like the hermit, seemed moulding to de- 
cay ; a broken pitcher, a plate and tea- 
pot sat before him, and his tea-kettle 
sat by the chimney ; a tattered coverlit 
was spread over a bed of straw, which, 
tho’ hard, might be softened by resig- 
nation and content. I left him im- 
pressed with veneration and fear which 
the mystery of his situation seemed to 
create. We returned to the house, which 
was neat and handsome, and from thence 
visited the greenhouse, where we saw 
oranges and lemons in perfection ;—in 
one orange tree there were green ones, 
ripe ones, and blossoms; every plant 
and shrub which was beautiful and rare 
was collected here, and I looked around 
with astonishment and delight ; at the 
upper end of the garden there was a 
beautiful arbour formed of a mound of 
turf which we ascended by several steps 
formed likewise of turf and ’twas sur- 
rounded by a thick row of poplar trees 
which branched out quite to the bottom 
and so close together that you could not 
see through ;—’twas a most charming 
place, and I know not how long we 
should have remained to admire if they 
had not summoned us to tea. We re- 
turned home and Mr. Hasket Derby 
asked if we should not like to walk over 
to his house and see the garden ;—we 
readily consented, as I had heard much 
of the house. The evening was calm 
and delightful, the moon shone in its 
greatest splendor. We entered the house 
and the door opened into a spacious en- 
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try ;on each side were large white marble 
images. We passed on by doors on each 
side opening into the drawing-room, 
dining-room, parlor, &c., and at the fur- 
ther part of the entry a door opened into 
a large, magnificent oval room, and an- 
other door opposite the one we entered, 
was thrown open and gave us a full view 
of the garden below. The moon shone 
with uncommon splendor; the large 
marble vases, the images, the mirrors to 
correspond with the windows, gave it so 
uniform and finished an appearance that 
I could not think it possible I viewed 
objects that were real; every thing ap- 
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At the foot of the garden there was a 
summer house and a row of tall poplar 
trees which hid every thing beyond from 
the sight, and formed a kind of walk. I 
arrived there and to my astonishment 
found thro’ the opening of the trees 
that there was a beautiful terrace, the 
whole width of the garden ; *twas twen- 
ty feet from the street and gravelled on 
the top with a white balustrade round ; 
*twas almost level and the poplar trees 
so close that we could only occasionally 
catch a glimpse of the house. The moon 
shone full upon it, and I really think 
this side is the most beautiful, though 

tis the back one. A large dome swells 

quite to the chamber windows and is 

railed round on top and forms a de- 

lightful walk ;--the magnificent pillars 








The Bowne House, Flushing. 


peared like enchantment,—the stillness 
of the hour, the imperfect light of the 
moon, the novelty of the scene, filled my 
mind with sensations I never felt before. 
[ could not realize every thing and ex- 
pected every moment that the wand of 
the fairy would sweep all from before 
my eyes and leave me to stare and won- 
der what it meant. You can scarcely 
conceive of any thing more superb.—- We 
descended into the garden, which is laid 
out with exquisite taste, and airy irregu- 
larity seems to characterize the whole. 


which support it fill the mind with 


pleasure. We returned into the house 
and on passing the mirrors I involun- 
tarily started back at seeing so much 
company in the other room. We en- 
tered the drawing-room which is su- 
perb, furnished with blue and wood 
color. There was the Grand Piano, the 
most charming Instrument I ever heard. 
Mr. and Mrs. Derby, Mr. Hasket D., 
Frank Coffin, and myself were the party, 
and I was requested to play and took 
my seat at the Instrument and had just 
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begun playing when a slight noise in 
the entry made me turn my head; a 
gentleman entered and was introduced 
as Mr. Grey, made a most graceful bow, 
took his seat and I resumed my playing. 
We rose to depart and Mr. G. accom- 
panied us home. I was delighted with 
his conversation, which was sensible, un- 
assuming and agreeable. I scarcely saw 
his face, as there was no light. 

Thursday, at home all day. In the 
evening walked in the garden. The 
evening was uncommonly fine. The 
moon shines brighter in Salem than any 
where else. Here too is an elegant 
garden, full of fruit trees, the walks 
kept as nice as possible, and shaded on 
each side by plum trees ; very handsome 
summer house where we sat an hour or 
two; rambled in the garden all the 
evening which was the finest I ever saw, 
so very light, that as Shakespeare says 
“twas but the daylight sick,” only a 
little paler ; there is something in a fine 
moonlight evening exquisitely soothing 
to the soul. I have felt as if I could 
melt away with the exquisite enthusiasm 
of my sensations. We were called into 
the house and found Mrs. West a sister 
of Mrs. Derby’s,—but more of her by- 
and-bye. 


After spending some time in Salem 
Miss Southgate received an invitation 
from Mr. and Mrs. Hasket Derby to 
accompany them on a carriage journey 
to Saratoga. The young lady gladly 
accepted this opportunity, and when 
she was well started on the way wrote 
her mother a delightfully dutiful letter 
explaining why she did not wait for per- 
mission from home. As might have 
been anticipated, amid the new scenes 
of gayety and fashion, her romantic 
fancy was touched, and the inevitable 
happened. On the way to the Springs 
she made the acquaintance of Walter 
Bowne (whom she had heard described 
as “one of the greatest New York 
beaux”), and before returning to Scar- 
borough she was partly engaged to him, 
and within a year became his wife. 

Walter Bowne was one of a family 
which had been settled since 1651 at 
Flushing, where he was born on Sep- 
tember 26, 1770. He was a prominent 
business man in New York, State 


Senator from 1817 to 1824, and Mayor 
of the city from 1829 to 1833 ; and at 
one time he wielded the then vast 
powers of the Council of Appointment. 


Wennespay, Sate, July , 1802. 

What will you say, my dear mother, 
when you find Iam gone with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hasket Derby to the Saratoga 
Springs? But I hasten to explain all.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Derby were going in their 
carriage alone. Mrs. Derby says she 
never travelled without some lady, and 
urged my accompanying her. I thought 
*twas only a compliment and treated it 
as such, but when I found she seriously 
wished it and her husband joined his in- 
fluence, I began to think how it would 
do. . . . AsI never determined to 
go till this morning, Mrs. Derby said 
*twas impossible to make any new 
clothes, nay unnecessary, and insisted 
I should take anything of hers I should 
want. . . . We shall probably be 
gone 4 or 5 weeks, as it is 2 or 3 hun- 
dred miles from here. 


Francistown (New Hampshire.) 
July 26th, 1802. 

We left Salem on Thursday evening 
and slep’ at Ten Hills in Charleston, 
breakfasted in Webrion, and dined in 
Batavia. We had a fine view of the 
celebrated Middlesex canal, which in 
future ages must do honor to our coun- 
try ;—such monuments of industry and 
perseverance raise our opinion of our 
countrymen. It will be 25 miles in length 
when completed, running from Deckel 
to Medford river ;—the river of Concord 
supplies it with water, boats pass every 
day, and parties of pleasure are always 
sailing on it. We are now on a 
new turn-pike road, from Amherst to 
Dartmouth. We pass thro’ 
several pretty villages on coming here— 
tho’ it is almost a new country, scarcely 
cleared up,—excepting a small village 
every 6 or 7 miles ; the most hilly, moun- 
tainous, woody country I ever was in.— 
Here as I look round me I see nothing 
but enormous high hills, covered with 
trees and almost mingling with the 
clouds. One of them in particular— 
Francistown, is about 12 miles from Am- 
herst, a number of pleasant houses and 
a very elegant meeting house.—How dif- 
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ferent from our part of the country ;— 
here, if there is but one handsome house 
in town there will be a meeting house. 
I have passed but one on my journey, in 
these new back places, but what was 
painted and had a steeple! From Dart- 
mouth we go down to Northampton 
and then to Lebanon Springs, then to 
Ballston and Saratoga, and return by 
the way of New Haven, Hartford. 


Atpany, Aug. 8th, 1802. 

This far have we proceeded without 
anything to mortify or disappoint us.—I 
wrote the night I arrived at Lebanon ; 
the next morning the bell rang, & we 
all assembled to breakfast. There were 
about thirty ladies much dressed, look- 
ing very handsome ;—it seemed more 
like a Ball Room than a breakfasting 
room. We were the last that came to 
breakfast & all eyes were fixed upon us. 
Lady Nesbert and the Allston* family 
from Carolina were opposite.— This 
daughter of Col. Burr’s is a little, sweet 
looking woman, very learned they say, 
understands the dead languages, not pe- 
dantic, rather reserved. Lady Nesbert, 
a most interesting woman—full black— 
eyes with a wild melancholy expression 
—and a voice so sweet and plaintive you 
would think of melancholy music. I 
have not heard her speak a dozen times 
since I have been here and she rarely 
ever smiles. Old Mrs. Allston the Mother 
is a sour looking woman, nothing affable 
or condescending. Miss Allston they say 
is a romp, tho’ her Mother restrains her 
somuch you would not suspect it. Old 
Mr. Allston is affable and agreeable.-—We 
had likewise there a Mr. Constable + 
from New York ; he lives in great style, 
very much the gentleman. Miss 
from New York, is a truly fashionable 
City Belle. She is a fortune but I be- 
heve not of family. The gentleman she 
calls her Father and whose name she 
takes—’tis said was hired by a British 
officer (her real Father) to marry the 
Mother and adopt the daughter and a 
very large sum was given him. He ap- 
pears an abandoned old rake—pale and 
sallow. Oh! he is a horrid looking ob- 


_* Joseph Allston, of South Carolina, had married Thedo- 
sia Burr, only daughter of Aaron Burr, February 2, 1801. 
+ This was Mr. William Constable, married, February 
26, 1510, Miss Mary Elizabeth McVickar, daughter of John 
McVickur, Esq. 
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ject, in a deep consumption I imagine. 
She is very attentive. But good heavens! 
I had no idea of a fashionable girl be- 
fore, one that devotes her whole atten- 
tion to fashion. I have much to tell you 
when I return about Miss A.’s French 
style of dress. Mr. and Mrs. Ransselaer { 
left Lebanon the day before we did with 
Mr. and Miss Westerlo.§ 

Mr. Welsh the Miss Stevensons and 
Miss Livingston, the Albany Belle—all 
belong to Albany. Mr. and Miss Wes- 
terlo Miss Beekman and the Mr. 
(Philip) Ransselaer || who is Mayor of 
the City called last evening and we all 
went to walk. We went to Miss Wes- 
terlo’s and spent a charming hour.—All 
returned with us and we engaged to go 
to meeting with Mr. and Miss Westerlo 
and take tea at the Mayor's this after- 
noon. Mr. Westerlois going to Ballston 
in company with us and a Mr. Kane, 4 
of New York, whom we met at the Coffee 
House—a very genteel man.—A little 
lawyer from Litchfield who came in 
from Lebanon with us is likewise going 
on Monday; so we shall have a very 
pleasant party. Mr. Kane says I shall 
meet one of the greatest New York 
Beaux at Ballston—Mr. Bowne.—I won- 
der if it is the same I have heard you 
mention? I shall find out. About eleven 
o'clock, or rather twelve I was surprised 
by some delightful music—a number 
of Instruments most elegantly playing 
“Rise Cynthia Rise."—I jumped up 
and by the light of the moon saw five 
gentlemen under the window. To Mr. 
Westerlo I suppose we are indebted.— 
“Washington March ”—“ Blue Bells of 
Scotland ” — “Taste Life’s Glad Mo- 
ments ”—“ Boston March ”—and many 
other charming tunes—played most de- 
lightfully. I have heard no music since 
T left Salem till this and I was really 


{This was Stephen Van Rensselaer, the Patroon, who 
had lately married his second wife, the celebrated beauty, 
Cornelia Patterson. Miss Southgate spelt the name as it 
was then usually pronounced. 

§ Rensselaer Westerlo and his sister Catherine Westerlo, 
who afterward married Mr. Woodworth. The mother of 
Mr. Van Rensselaer was Catherine Livingston, eldest 
daughter of Philip Livingston, commonly called ‘The 
Signer,” he having been one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Mrs. Van Rensselaer had three 
children by her first husband, Stephen Van Rensselaer, and 
two by her second husband, Dominie Westerlo. Mr. Van 
Rensselaer and Mr. Westerlo were therefore half brothers. 

| Brother of the Patroon, who had married Anne Van 
Courtlandt. 

4 Oliver Kane, a merchant, of New York. He married, at 
Providence, R. I., May 22, 1803, Miss Ann Eliza Clarke, 
daughter of John Innes Clarke. 
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charmed. The bell will ring soon and I 
must finish this after meeting. 

Sunday afternoon: The dinner was 
brought on the table just as the bell 
rang for meeting so that we were obliged 
to stay at home this afternoon and tell 
Mr. Westerlo and his sister, who called 
again for me, as Mrs. Derby did not go 
out, that I would go to Mrs. Ransselaer’s 
after meeting, (Philip Van Ransselaer’s) 
where the Patroon and wife will prob- 
ably be. In the morning Mr. Derby and 
myself went to the new Dutch Church 
with Mr. and Miss Westerlo and sat 
with them—next pew to the Patroon’s 
—whom you saw in Salem with his 
beautiful wife. After meeting, Mr. Wes- 
terlo came with the Patroon and his 
wife to see us. She is really beautiful 
—dressed very plain. Cotton cambric 
morning gown—white sarsnet cloak, 
hair plain and black veil thrown care- 
lessly over her head. They urged my 
dining there to-morrow, but Mr. Derby 
is determined to set out in the morning 
for Ballston. The waters, all tell him, will 
be of great service tohim. When we re- 
turn we shall go and see them. A great 
number of elegant gentlemen are here 
in this house—many from New York— 
some going to the Springs. Mr. Kane of 
New York (whose sister married Robert 
Morris) is here, and will set out for the 
Springs in company with us, Mr. Wes- 
terlo and some others. We shall go to 
Lake George and probably make a party 
from Ballston. Mrs. Derby has insisted 
on my wearing the sarsnet dress to-day 
as we shall drink tea at the Mayor’s. 

Many people will be talking about my 
going this journey, many will censure 
me perhaps. If you should hear of any 
unkind remarks you would not do me a 
greater favor than to vindicate my con- 
duct. I have never for one moment 
since I left Salem regretted I came.— 
The affectionate attention of Mr. and 
Mrs. Derby delights my heart—was 
more than I had a right to expect. I 
have received much delight in this tour ; 
—seen much elegant company, variety of 
manners and characters. Iam sensible 
it will be a source of great improvement 
as well as pleasure. I shall have seen 
that style and splendor which has so 
many magic charms when viewed at a 
distance divested of its false place. We 


find it mingled with as many pains as 
any other situation in life—nay more 
poignant pains. I feel that I shall not be 
at all injured by this life though I enjoy 
myself highly and mingle with these 
people with much delight. I shall re- 
turn happy and contented. Mr. Derby 
is quite unwell—has eaten nothing but 
milk since we left Salem. His stomach 
refuses everything else. I have strong 
hopes that the Ballston Waters will have 
a good effect. Everyone tells him so. 
A Gentleman just from Balston says 
there is a great deal of company at the 
Springs—dance every other night. If 
the waters agree with Mr. Derby we 
shall stay a week or ten days. I have 
not time to write anything about Albany ; 
—fine Society I believe—full of Dutch 
houses. 
Batuston SprInas, 
August 22nd. 1802. 

We have been here at Ballston a fort- 
night to-morrow. It has been one con- 
tinued scene of idleness and dissipation ; 
—have a ball every other night, ride, 
walk, stroll about the piazzas, dress,— 
indeed we do nothing that seems like 
improvement. But still I think there is 
no place, where one may study the dif- 
ferent characters and dispositions to 
greater advantage. You meet here the 
most genteel people from every part of 
our country, ceremony is thrown off 
and you areacquainted very soon. You 
may select those you please for inti- 
mates, and among so many you cer- 
tainly will find some agreeable, amiable 
companions. For a week we sat down 
at table every day with 60 or 70 persons ; 
to-day we were all speaking of the latter 
being very thin because we had only 40. 
— We went last week to Lake 
George, about 40 miles from here,— 
made up a party and went on Tuesday. 
Breakfasted at Saratoga, where the 
Springs formerly most celebrated were, 
and dined about 14 miles this side the 
lake, at the most beautiful place I ever 
saw. . . . Perhaps you have heard 
of Glens-Falls, they are said to exceed 
in beauty the Falls of Niagara—tho’ in 
sublimity must fall far short. . 
The rocks on the shores have exactly 
the appearance of elegant, magnificent 
ruins; they are entirely of slate, and 
seemed piled in regular forms, with 
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shrubs and grass growing in between. 
I looked around me for an hour and I 
every moment discovered something 
new to admire. About sunset 
we came in view of the Lake. Itisamost 
beautiful sheet of water. It is 
surrounded by very high hills and 
mountains rising one above the other 
in majestic grandeur. In the morning 
we went out to fish ; sailed about 4 miles 
on the lake to a little island where we 
went on shore,—nothing could exceed 
the beautiful grandeur of the prospect, 
we anchored off ;—I found it very charm- 
ing fishing, the water so perfectly trans- 
parent that we could see the fish 
swimming around the dock. 

We saw the ruins of Fort George 
and the bloody pond—where so many 
poor wretches were thrown. We stopt 
on our return at the field where Bur- 
goyne surrendered his army, it is now 
covered with corn and nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from the surrounding fields ; 
we returned by a different route. For 
10 miles we rode directly on the banks 
of the Hudson river. Nothing could be 
more delightful ; our road wound with 
the river which was beautifully over- 
hung with trees. We returned here 
Thursday night, found them dancing. 
I joined ; and the next night we had a 
ball at the other house. There again I 
danced till 12 o’clock and the next 
morning got up quite sick ;—to-day I am 
finely again, and have made a resolution 
not to dance again whilst I stay here. 
This all think I can’t keep, but they 
shall see I can. We shall prob- 
ably leave here on Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday, stay at Albany a few days and 
go to Lebanon again, perhaps to Wil- 
liamstown Commencement. We are en- 
gaged to spend the day at Mr. Rans- 
selaers, the former L. Governor, and 
one at Mr. Ransselaers—his brother, who 
is Mayor of the City. I know not 
how long ’twill be before we return, 
but I really begin to think of home 
with a great deal of anxiety. 


This eventful vacation trip was ended 
early in September, and from the home 
of her friends in Salem Miss Southgate 
wrote to her mother of the momentous 
result which had sprung from the sum- 
mer’s pleasure. 
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Satem, September 9th, 1802. 

Once more I am safe in Salem and my 
first thoughts turn toward home. I ar- 
rived last night. . « I am in per- 
fect health and spirits and have enjoyed 
the journey more than I can express. I 
don’t know that I have had an unpleas- 
ant hour since I have been gone and 
what is still more pleasing I look back 
on every scene without regret or pain. 

Among the many gentlemen I have 
become acquainted and who have been 
attentive, one I believe is serious. I 
know not, my dearest Mother, how to 
introduce this subject, yet as I fear you 
may hear it from others and feel anxious 
for my welfare, I consider it a duty to 
tell you all. At Albany, on our way to 
Ballston, we put up at the same house 
with a Mr. Bowne from New York ; he 
went on to the Springs the same day we 
did, and from that time was particularly 
attentive to me. He was always of our 
parties to ride, went to Lake George in 
company with us and came on to Lebanon 
when we did.—For 4 weeks I saw him 
every day and probably had a better 
opportunity of knowing him, than if I 
had seen him as a common acquaintance 
in town for years. I felt cautious of 
encouraging his attention, tho’ I did not 
wish to discourage it.—There were so 
many New Yorkers at the Springs who 
knew him perfectly, that I easily learnt his 
character and reputation. He is a man 
of business, uniform in his conduct and 
very much respected ; all this we knew 
from report. Mr. and Mrs. Derby were 
very much pleased with him, but con- 
ducted towards me with peculiar deli- 
cacy,—left me entirely to myself, as on 
a subject of so much importance they 
scarcely dared give an opinion. I felt 
myself in a situation truly embarrassing, 
—at such a distance from all my friends, 
—my Father and Mother—a perfect 
stranger to the person,—and prepos- 
sessed in his favor, as much as so short 
an acquaintance would sanction.—His 
conduct was such as I shall ever reflect 
on with the greatest pleasure,—open, 
candid, generous and delicate. He is a 
man in whom I could place the most 
unbounded confidence ; nothing rash or 
impetuous in his disposition, but weighs 
maturely every circumstance: he knew 
I was not at liberty to encourage his 
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addresses without the approbation of 
my Parents, and appeared as solicitous 
that I should act with strict propriety 
as one of my most disinterested friends. 
He advised me like a friend and would 
not have suffered me to do anything 
improper. He only required I would 
not discourage his addresses till he had 
an opportunity of making known to my 
Parents his character and wishes. This 
I promised and went so far as to tell 
him I approved him as far as I knew 
him, but the decision must rest with 
my Parents ; their wishes were my law. 
He insisted upon coming on imme- 
diately ; that I absolutely refused to 
consent to. But all my persuasion to 
wait till winter had no effect ; the first 
of October he will come. I could not 
prevent it without a positive refusal ; this 
I felt no disposition to give. And now, 
my dearest Mother, I submit myself 
wholly to the wishes of my Father and 
you, convinced that my happiness is your 
warmest wish, and to promote it has 
ever been yourstudy. That I feel deeply 
interested in Mr. Bowne I candidly ac- 
knowledge and from the knowledge I 
have of his heart and character I think 
him better calculated to promote my 
happiness than any person I have yet 
seen. He is a firm, steady, serious man, 
nothing light or trifling in his character, 
and I have every reason to think he has 
well weighed his sentiments towards me, 
—nothing rash or premature. I have 
referred him wholly to you, and you, my 
dearest Parents, must decide. 

My love to all friends, and believe me 
with every sentiment of duty and affec- 
tion, 

Your daughter Exiza. 


Portianp, Nov.—Friday,—1802. 

Mr. Bowne has not arrived. I am 
out of all patience, can’t imagine what 
detains him. 4 weeks to-morrow since 
he took Mr. Codman’s letter. These 
Quakers are governed by such a slow 
spirit ;—I wish the deuce had them. I 
shall be really uneasy if he don’t come 
soon. Mrs. Derby is quite out 
at Mr. B’s not coming. Ill not be so 
ungenerous as to condemn him without 
giving an opportunity of vindicating 
himself. Some circumstances I know 
not of may detain him. 
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Unfortunately there is no record of 
the wedding, which must have taken 
place at the Scarborough home after 
Mr. Bowne’s “slow spirit” had moved 
him there. Miss Southgate was prob- 
ably married to. Mr. Bowne about the 
1st of May, 1803, and they began in- 
mediately their wedding journey toward 
New York, which was to be their future 
home. Mrs. Bowne’s letters give glimpses 
of that unconventional tour. 


Boston, May 30th. 1803. 

Here we are, at Mrs. Carter’s and 
tho’ we have endeavored to keep our- 
selves as much out of the way as pos- 
sible, a great many people have called 
to pay their respects to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowne. . But I have not told 
you how Gen. Knox * found us out at 
Newbury-port. Wealways kept by our- 
selves, but in passing the entry Gen’. 
Knox, who had just come in the stage, 
met Mr. B. and asked where he was 
from.—(Mr. Bowne kept here with Mrs. 
Carter when Gen’l Knox was here last 
winter). He told him from the East- 
ward.—Alone ?—No.—Who is with you? 
—Mrs. Bowne.—So plump a question 
he could not evade, so the General in- 
sisted on being introduced to the bride. 
I was walking the room and reading, 
perfectly unsuspicious, when the open- 
ing of the door and Mr. Bowne’s voice— 
“Gen’l Knox, my love”—quite roused 
me; he came up, took my hand very 
gracefully, prest it to his lips and 
begged leave to congratulate me on the 
event that had lately taken place. After 
a few minutes conversation : “ And pray, 
sir,” said he,—turning to Mr. Bowne,— 
“when did this happy event take place ?” 
I felt my face glow, but Mr. Bowne, al- 
ways delicate and collected, said—“ Tis 
not a fortnight since, Sir.”"—The stage 
drove to the door and after hoping to 
see us at Mrs. Carter’s he took his leave, 
and this morning—(he was out all day 
yesterday)—I found him waiting in the 
breakfast room to see me. He intro- 
duced me to General Pinckney and his 


* General Henry Knox had entered the American Army 
at the beginning of the Revolutionary War as Captain of 
the Boston Grenadiers, and rose rapidly in the esteem of his 
superior officers, and was finally appointed the first Secre- 
tary of War of the United States. General Knox married 
the daughter of Secretary Fleeckner, and they both grew 
to be enormously stout, and were perhaps the largest 
couple in the City of New York when Washington was in- 
augurated first President of the United States. 
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family from Carolina, (General Pinck- 
ney, they say, is to be our next President.) 
«“ Mr. Bowne,” said Gen’1 Knox to Gen’l 
P., “has done us the honor to come 
to the District of Maine for a bud to 
transplant in New York.” He was very 
polite, and said “he must find us out in 
New York.” 
Adieu, adieu. 
great deal of love. 
Your affectionate 
E1iza Bowne. 


Mr. Bowne sends a 


New Haven, June Ist, 1803. 

Your letter, my Dear Octavia,* was the 
first thing to welcome me on my arrival 
at this City. I cannot describe to you 
my sensations when it came. I can 
rarely think of home without more pain 
than pleasure, and yet if there is a 
being on earth perfectly blest ’tis your 
sister Eliza. How infinitely more hap- 
py than when I left you! You cannot 
imagine how delightful has been our 
journey. We have stop’'t at every 
pleasant place, enjoyed all the beauties 
of the Spring in the richest and most 
luxuriant country I ever saw. I wrote 


you last from Boston.—The afternoon 
following Mr. Lee called to accompany 


us a few miles out of town; he had 
requested Mr. Lyman’s permission to go 
out to his seat in Waltham, that Mr. 
Bowne and myself might have an oppor- 
tunity to see it, as it is the most beautiful 
place round Boston. We set out about 4 
o’clock—had a most charming ride. Mr. 
Lee was remarkably sociable, attentive 
and polite, both to Mr. Bowne and my- 
self. He talks just as sociably and 
called me “ Miss Southgate” and “ Mrs. 
B.” all in a breath as fast as he 
could talk. I have no time to tell you 
of this elegant place, of Mr. Lyman’s 
great taste in laying out the grounds. 
It surpasses everything of the kind I 
ever saw,—beautiful serpentine river or 
brook thickly planted with trees and 
elegant swans swimming about ;—you 
can’t imagine—'twas almost like ‘en- 
chantment. After Mr. Lee had gathered 
me a bouquet large enough to supply a 
ball-room—of the most elegant and rare 
flowers, — full-blown roses—buds—ev- 
erything beautiful, we jumped into the 
carriage ; he shook us cordially by the 


* Octavia Southgate, Mrs. Bowne’s younger sister. 
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hand, wished us every happiness, and 
hoped to see us in New York ere long. 
Sunday morning we got to Springfield ; 
—stayed the day,—it recalled so many 
pleasing sensations. When we parted 
there—how different were our feelings! 
—Our happiness was augmented by the 
contrast ; from Springfield to Hartford 
was charming ; much pleased with Hart- 
ford ; stayed a day and night there ; and 
from Hartford to New Haven is the 
most elegant ride you can possibly im- 
agine,—a fine turnpike about 30 miles 
and such a picturesque, rich, luxuriant 
country, such variety and beauty,—oh 
‘twas charming. Mr. Bowne is waiting 
for me this full hour to walk in the Mall. 
—What shall I do, he hurries so? Well 
I never saw a place so charming as New 
Haven ; we have been all over it,—visited 
the College, everything, and I give it the 
preference to any place I know of—a 
particular description I defer. I have 
no time to say a word of your letter. 
Write me immediately on receiving this 
to New York, where we shall be on 
Saturday. Mr. Bowne’s best love with 
mine to all the family—adieu.—I have 
ten thousand more things to say, but 
can’t. Write me immediately, 
Ever your affectionate 
Euiza Bowne. 


New Yorks, June 6th. 1803. 

I sit down to catch a moment to tell 
you all I have to before another inter- 
ruption. I have so much to say, where 
shall I begin ?—My head is most turned 
and yet Tam very happy. I am enrapt- 
ured with New York. You cannot 
imagine anything half so beautiful as 
Broadway, and I am sure you would say 
I was more romantic than ever if I 
should attempt to describe the Battery, 
—the elegant water prospect,—you can 
have no idea how refreshing in a warm 
evening ; the gardens we have not yet 
visited ; indeed we have so many delight- 
ful things twill take me forever. 

I went a shopping yesterday and ’tis a 
fact that the little white satin quaker 
bonnets, cap-crowns, are the most 
fashionable that are worn—lined with 
pink or blue or white ; but I'll not have 
one, for if any of my old acquaintances 
should meet me in the street they would 
laugh. I would if I were they. ‘ 
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Large sheer muslin shawls put on as Sally 
Weeks wears hers are much worn ; they 
show the form thro’ and look pretty ; 
silk nabobs, plaided, colored and white 
are much worn, very short waists, hair 
very plain. Maria Denning* has been 
to see me—several spring acquaintances. 
Expect Eliza Watts and Jane every 
moment. They did not know where I 
was to be found. 

Last night we were at the play—‘ The 
Way to Get Married,” Mr. Hodgekinson + 
in Tangent is inimitable. Mrs. Johnson, 


* Daughter of William Denning. Miss Denning after- 
ward married William A. Duer. Mrs. Bowne and Miss 
Denning had met the previous summer at Ballston Spa, and 
there became dear friends. 

+ Hodgekinson was born in Manchester, England, in 
1767. His father was an innkeeper, by the name of Medow- 
craft. When very young he ran away from his father’s 
house and went on the stage, adopting the name of Hodge- 
kinson. He came to America and brought with him a 
Miss Brett, of the Bath Theatre, to whom he was married 
in New York by Bishop Moore, although he had one wife 
already in England. Mr. and Mrs, Hodgekinson received 
one hundred dollars a week for their services, which was 
the highest amount yet paid to any two performers in 
America. 


a sweet, interesting actress in Julia, and 
Jefferson { a great comic player were all 
that were particularly pleasing ; house 
was very thin, so late in the season. 

. « I see Mr. B. now where he is 
universally known and respected and 
every hour see some new proof how 
much he is honored and esteemed here ; 
the most gratifying to the heart you can 
imagine, and cannot but make an impres- 
sion on mine. 


The wedding journey ended, Mrs. 
Bowne enters fully upon the career of a 
New York woman of social position at 
the beginning of the century, and her 
impressions of the old city are fully re- 
corded in the letters to her family in 
Scarborough, which will be given in 
another article. 


tJoseph Jefferson, the grandfather of the well-known 
actor of our time. 


ON AN OLD ROAD. 


By Charles Edwin Markham. 


A xost of poppies, a flight of swallows ; 

A flurry of rain, and a wind that follows 
Shepherds the leaves in the sheltered hollows, 
For the forest is shaken and thinned. 


Over my head are the firs for rafter ; 

The crows blow south, and my heart goes after ; 
I kiss my hands to the world with laughter— 
Is it Aidenn or mystical Ind? 


Oh, the whirl of the fields in the windy weather! 
How the barley breaks and blows together ! 

Oh, glad is the free bird afloat on the heather— 
Oh, the whole world is glad of the wind! 
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A GREAT PATIENCE. 


By Edward Ireneus Stevenson. 


“, . . Yet will I add one virtue—a great patience.’’—Hrnry VIII. 


i 





N the middle of the 
4; month of May, 1879, 
Arthur Sassoon, of 
London, came fly- 
ing, like an evil 
spirit, to the city 
of New York—a 
dishonored and 
ruined man. Sas- 
soon had betrayed his trusts—great 
trusts. He had lived extravagantly ; 
speculated lavishly with the capital of 
his own house (Sassoon & Co., Bankers) 
and with the assets of the great assur- 
ance company to which his name had 
been a sort of beacon of attraction to the 
kingdom. Quite a week before the end 
came and every morning-daily went into 
horrifics over “so painful an example of 
blind confidence on the part of a corpo- 
ration, and of utter perfidy on the part 
of its agent,” Arthur was quietly set- 
tled in very comfortable lodgings in Ash- 
land Place (which you will reach by leav- 
ing the Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad 
at Eighth Street and walking westward), 
with probably the coolest mind of any 
individual interested in his late trans- 
actions. He had also eight thousand 
pounds which did not belong to him, but 
with which he proposed to maintain him- 
self in an invisibility that would not lack 
enjoyment. As matters had gone, Sas- 
soon had reason to believe that there was 
hardly a possibility of his being looked 
for, by as much as one detective, in this 
part of the globe. Some special circum- 
stances would, and did, decide the em- 
issaries of Scotland Yard to condense all 
their abilities on two cities—Brussels 
and Antwerp. It was reckoned a dead 
certainty that he was in hiding either 
in one or the other town. Nevertheless, 
with all his self-control, Sassoon breathed 
ill as he stepped to the dock when the 
Scythia slid in ; and got his luggage atop 
of his cab, and himself into it—clean- 











shaven for the first time since he had be- 
gun to raise his handsome beard, arrayed 
like a clergyman, and with his letters, as 
the Rev. Mason Paulet, in his hat and 
pocket-book. His own mother (a some- 
what uncertain personage, as the reader 
will later infer) would not have recog- 
nized Arthur. His fine, tranquil, intel- 
lectual, and, indeed, churchly face looked 
calmly out of the cab-windows as he was 
driven up-town. 

Sassoon went to the house of a quiet 
Frenchman and his wife, in the out-of- 
the-way but convenient quarter of the 
city named. He had had some corre- 
spondence with them for his purposes, 
when possibilities began to appear prob- 
abilities to his mind. The Frenchman 
and his wife were expecting the Rev. Mr. 
Paulet. Two large rooms were reserved 
for him. M. Frenault and his serene 
and unsuspicious spouse understood 
that their guest had come on some spe- 
cial ecclesiastical commissions, that would 
keep him quiet, and at his writing-table, 
during most of his stay in America ; be- 
sides, they cared little about Protestant 
ministers’ ways or errands. 

Once settled in his new quarters, Sas- 
soon proceeded to do what seemed to 
him good. He read his morning paper 
attentively—its bits of news about him- 
self, and about the train of mischief that 
he had left behind him. He read these 
things scarcely as closely as his Phzedo, 
his Lucretius, his Montaigne. “I have 
finished with all that!” he declared to 
himself, again andagain. “I will, Zwill 
go back a hundred years or so—to the 
man I was meant to be, perhaps!” His 
philosophy came to the front obediently. 
Three weeks passed. The newspapers 
seemed to have dropped him. The sen- 
sation of his defection was moribund. 
At home, in London, long heads were 
straightening out practicalities. The 
police were now looking for Sassoon in 
New York; but, it was stated, with no 
particular expectations. Sassoon ate 
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and slept well, and decided to begin a 
Latin translation he had dreamed of 
undertaking ever since he was nineteen. 
He made no excessive efforts at secrecy. 
His ingoings and outcomings might 
have been seen by all the neighborhood. 
He took his morning or afternoon stroll. 
He managed to get to see what he most 
cared about in the city. He was no 
nightfall skulker. He went to one or 
two concerts—and attended church reg- 
ularly. He did not walk with his head 
bent down, nor avoid any man’s glance. 
Some things he assuredly was careful to 
keep clear of, and certain localities ; but 
he kept himself from them with a proud 
feeling that bordered on the patroniz- 
ing—as if he really could have made 
them no exceptions—only it was conve- 
nient. 

To understand how any man could be, 
at once, so prudent and so imprudent, 
so philosophic and so material, so wary 
and so rash, you would have had to know 
Sassoon—if one ever could come to know 
Arthur. He was an inexplicable mé- 
lange, first and last; for one example, 
audacious in his independence of action, 
yet a blind fatalist. He would go so 
If he was event- 


far, no step farther. 
ually to be caught, well and good, he 


would be caught! It was a business of 
destiny. He swore he would not make 
himself uncomfortable, physically or 
mentally, beyond a fixed degree. His 
luck was his luck, and it had hardly de- 
serted him in those great things before 
it seemed to come back to him in the 
small. Yes, his luck was his luck ; he 
would abide by it. 


IL. 


Now, Sassoon’s fatalistic or any other 
ideas might fortify him against thinking 
much about the chiefs-of-police of all 
the globe and their hundred delegates. 
But every now and then the recollection 
of one man recurred to him, as well as 
the remembrance ofone woman. Of the 
one woman it is not necessary to speak 
at present ; enough to state that he had 
been—as far as he knew, still was—her 
lover and her betrothed. The man was 
Oliver Anisdell, of Eugenie Terrace, Bel- 
gravia. 


PATIENCE. 


Everything Sassoon had been for good 
and for credit, or might have been, he 
owed to Oliver’s father, old Colonel 
Anisdell, who, in a moment’s freak, and 
with one son already on his hands, coolly 
adopted Sassoon, a mere lad, out in 
India, abused and beaten by a certain 
boozy corporal. It was an odd circum- 
stance. Everybody at Boggleynuppee 
talked about it at the time. It was 
spoken of long afterward while the two 
lads grew up. One day the old colonel 
was sitting in his bungalow, when he 
heard a tremendous uproar in the com- 
pound. He started to the door, to see 
his son and heir prone on the ground, 
and a strange lad standing belligerently 
over him. Oliver tried to rise ; where- 
upon the unknown boy promptly knocked 
Oliver down again. 

“Halloa there! you young rascal,” 
shouted the colonel, making a dive for 
the pugilist, whom he dimly recognized 
as belonging to his humble neighbor, in 
asort. “What the devildo you mean 
by assaulting my boy in that style? Get 
up there, Noll, this instant!” 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but it’s what 
he wanted,” remonstrated the corporal’s 
son, coolly, folding his arms. 

“Wanted?” thundered the colonel. 
* Do you know that you have more than 
a penn’orth of impudence? Do you 
mean wanted, or needed?” he added, 
in a glum after-thought. Oliver, mean- 
time, stood in rueful silence. 

“ Both, sir, I think,” replied young 
Sassoon. “We were talking, and he 
asked me—this was a day or so ago, sir 
—what I thought about him ; and I told 
him he was a pretty nice chap, but that 
he wanted pluck; and he said, how 
should he get it? And I told him that 
to fight was about as good a way as any ; 
and that if he liked, I would try to lick 
him every day this week. So we went 
at it; and I told him that the harder I 
licked him, or tried to, the better to 
bring out any stuff that there was in 
him, you know. I had just knocked him 
down twice—we began Monday—when 
he roared out. I’m awfully sorry, Anis- 
dell,” Sassoon suddenly concluded, turn- 
ing to his badly mauled opponent and 
helping him to further right himself ; 
“but what could Ido? You told me to 
try it on, you did—as hard as I could! 
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You'll hold out better to-morrow. See 
if you don’t.” 

The colonel, who had had some work 
to keep his countenance composed dur- 
ing this explanation, turned to Oliver. 
“Noll, is this a fact?” he demanded, 
shortly. Some of Oliver’s deficiencies, 
for a lad who was of the service, and 
with a grandfather and great-grand- 
father notable soldiers, had increasingly 
annoyed the old colonel. “Inherits his 
mother’s argumentativeness, and not his 
father’s fistiness!” he was wont to sigh 
to himself. 

Oliver admitted, unqualifiedly, that the 
facts were as stated. ‘“ And,” he ob- 
served, shaking hands with Sassoon “like 
a gentleman,” as the colonel described 
it at mess, “he’s quite right ; I do want 
pluck, and if I can get it out of him, why, 
Twill! I don’t mind his knocking me 
down to-day. I didn’t bellow at that. 
I turned my ankle a bit.” 

“By the Lord Harry!” ejaculated 
Colonel Anisdell, “already methinks I 
spy a change in you, Noll, and one for 
the better! If it’s the result of your 
present schooling, I think you’d best 
tutor under the same system awhile. 


Perhaps miles non nascitur, sed fit,” he 
> ’ 


parodied, musingly. The idea of help- 
ing Oliver to a companion of his own 
age, who might develop his son’s dor- 
mant qualities, had more than once 
entered this father’s mind. He stood 
glowering at the pair of lads, in a sud- 
den abstraction. Then, after asking 
Sassoon’s name and address, and finding 
out all about the boy that he could from 
him, he told Noll that supper was ready, 
and bade young Sassoon a civil good- 
night. The next evening he had him to 
tea; and had pumped the vinolent cor- 
poral on what he wanted to know of 
him, besides what he could read him- 
self, marvelling how so ill-conducted an 
individual should ever have begot so 
bright a son into the world. That fort- 
night the corporal died of delirium 
tremens. Sassoon became thenceforth 
practically Oliver’s adopted brother. 
The colonel had cast his die. 

They grew up friends more than are 
many brothers, these two so capriciously 
assorted. The days of the knocking- 
down lessons were forgot, and soon lay 
far behind them. Oliver drew from 
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Sassoon, and Sassoon drew from Oliver. 
The one, by the contact, gained manli- 
ness, physical power, and address, and the 
art of better meeting men as they came. 
The other—the daily consciousness that 
he was superior to most of them, and 
that he could influence almost everybody 
whom he encountered. They did not 
stay long in either India or the army- 
atmosphere. Colonel Anisdell sent them 
to England to school, sold out presently, 
and followed them and settled down in 
Chelsea. People said that he was very 
fond of his son ; but it was evident that, 
however dear was Oliver, his pride in, 
his dependence upon, Sassoon was enor- 
mous. Oliver never had anything to 
complain of in his father’s conduct, nor 
appeared conscious of how the colonel 
leaned toward Sassoon, as Sassoon grew 
older ; the colonel quite appreciated the 
fact that Oliver was a fine-spirited, clear- 
headed, dignified fellow. But Sassoon 
was all this; and, besides, he was the 
astute, politic, diplomatic man that the 
stockholders and banking-people talked 
of almost as soon as—without any help 
from Colonel Anisdell, and, indeed, much 
to his patron’ surprise—he found a niche 
for himself in the city. He seemed one 
of the men born to lead, to direct, to 
bend his original energies in original 
schemes. In an amazingly few years 
his was a known name in the town’s 
financial gossip. It was unavoidable to 
note how theold colonel looked at him at 
table, consulted him—though always 
with Oliver,—adored him. So did Oliver. 
There was never a shade of jealousy, of 
mistrust, between them, although those 
who knew the history of Sassoon’s ab- 
surdly adventitious entrance into the An- 
isdell connection wondered how things 
always were so miraculously smooth 
under that roof. Yes, the colonel loved 
his son; but, from the first, he was, in 
his stolid, undemonstrative way, a sheer 
worshipper of Sassoon. He was giow- 
ing old—how would it end? One day 
he died. He left, by his will, one-third 
of his fortune to Oliver, and two-thirds 
—it was a large two-thirds—to Arthur 
Sassoon. People said it was an outra- 
geous will. Perhaps people were right. 

Whether the gainsayers were right or 
not, there was one individual who did 
not give them the satisfaction of know- 
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ing that he concurred in their protests. 
There was no caveat filed against the 
old colonel’s thick will. Oliver Anis- 
dell accepted the portion of goods that 
fell to him, without a word of displeas- 
ure to the solicitors, and he and Arthur 
Sassoon were seen driving or riding to- 
gether every fine day. It was a little 
before the old colonel’s death that Sas- 
soon set up a handsome bachelor-estab- 
lishment not far from the Anisdells’. He 
could well afford to do it with the in- 
come he was making, and it was done 
quite with the colonel’s approval of the 
step. When some wickedly misinformed 
friend came to Anisdell at the club, and 
began sympathizing with him over what 
he called “such an extraordinary injus- 
tice, my dear Anisdell,” Oliver opened his 
brown eyes wide, and said “Sir?” to 
the sympathizing friend so energetically 
that the latter beat an apologetic retreat. 
As for Sassoon, after the will, he said a 
little more than Oliver, but not a great 
deal. He confessed he was surprised 
at Colonel Anisdell’s liberality. “It 
was not necessary;” he “could not 


conceive why the will had been so par- 
tial to him ;” and—he “hardly dared say 


it of one so kind to him as the old colo- 
nel—so unjust to Oliver, his son.” If 
Oliver had not “been such a capital 
fellow, or if he [Sassoon] had been in 
his place, he “would surely have ob- 
jected in every way, personally and le- 
gally ;” but then “ Oliver was a man out 
of a thousand in generosity.” Perhaps, 
too, Oliver “had owed the colonel a 
large sum” that they had never men- 
tioned to Sassoon—something of that 
sort. In any case he was sorry ; but, 
really, if he and Noll could stand it, and 
they certainly could, it was nobody’s 
concern. Besides, just then he was too 
absorbed in some business-affairs to 
bother much over the whole matter. 
He had large interests at issue, and had 
been “making a great deal of money, 
some of it for Oliver.” Perhaps his 
carelessness was not altogether as- 
sumed. He had a great deal on hand 
just then. 

Six years passed. The would-be 
guessers of “that riddle of Anisdell 
and Sassoon” ceased to wrangle about 
the two. It was known that they were 
as intimate as ever ; that Sassoon man- 
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aged all Oliver’s financial matters, and 
that he had trebled Oliver’s fortune for 
him, and doubled it again—so any orig- 
inal deficiency had been atoned for, 
Neither man was married. They were 
both in the thirties. Sassoon’s career 
had been a wonder—so rapid, so su- 
perb. The brothers—for so they had 
called themselves in boyhood, and so 
they always called each other, and by 
that title wrote one another yet—con- 
tinued to drive in the park, and enter- 
tain each other at dinner, and be seen 
in company at opera and club. Oliver 
never spoke to Sassoon without a smile, 
or that undertone of cordial affection 
and good-understanding that a keen ob- 
server can detect in the speech of two 
individuals so circumstanced—or mark 
as absent. One evening, at a dinner- 
party where they were, a young lady 
who sat beside Oliver chid the young 
man for not attending to her ladyship’s 
anecdote, and for following, instead, his 
brother’s figure, as Sassoon crossed the 
floor to speak to a lady. “On my 
word, Mr. Anisdell,” said the fair one, 
“T believe you think more of that amaz- 
ingly clever brevet brother of yours 
than anything else in the world !” 

“You are quite right, Lady Warby,” 
replied Oliver, in his calm, sweet voice 
—for it was that, though with no touch 
of effeminacy, and he sang like a Rubini 
—TI do think more of him than of any- 
one'living, I dare swear. He has given 
me good cause to do so, all my life. He 
is a wonderful man.” 

“JT did not think you were so senti- 
mental, Mr. Anisdell,” returned Lady 
Warby. Sassoon came up, and no more 
was said. 

Now, the lady to whom, on this very 
evening, Arthur Sassoon crossed the car- 
pet to say something, was the same one 
that,within three months, the whole social 
circle, and beyond it, agitated itself over 
—Lady Warby’s second-cousin, the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Heriot, a widow, and a bewitch- 
ing one withal. And the agitation simply 
was the question of whether Oliver Anis- 
dell was to become her husband—or Ar- 
thur Sassoon! For the second time, the 
mysterious relations between these two 
men—no longer so young, however, as 
at the time of the famous will-perplexity 
—defied scrutiny, and seemed to defy 
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rivalry. They were in far more conspic- 
uous positions nowadays, socially and 
fnancially. Not a movement of either, 
particularly of Sassoon, could be made 
in a corner. If Oliver was partner to 
Mrs. Heriot at a ball on Tuesday night, 
and rode by her side next morning, her 
escort was Sassoon at the evening’s em- 
bassy-crush, and he sat in her box all 
through the opera. It was seesaw in 
everything. Nevertheless, if they met 
at Mrs. Heriot’s house (she was a rich 
woman, Mrs. Heriot, and entertained 
admirably), or elsewhere, she had two 
strings to her bow that never jarred in 
mutual dissonance. People began to 
feel out of patience. No wonder they 
did. They railed at Anisdell in partic- 
ular, and declared that he lacked spirit, 
and did not take a proper pride in him- 
self at all. As to Mrs. Heriot, she was 
a lively woman enough ; but her confi- 
dantes were few, and her confidences 
fewer. Lady Warby expressed it cor- 
rectly, when she said that “it was simply 
like unlocking your door without your 
key to draw a syllable out of Joan on 
that matter "—and Lady Warby ought 
to have known. 


But a solution, in part, came unex- 
pectedly. It would, truly, have been hard 
to find a more satisfactory solution, as 


far as it went. On the evening of Lady 
Warby’s annual musicale, Mrs. Heriot 
quietly mentioned to her hostess, just 
before leaving, that she had accepted 
Mr. Arthur Sassoon matrimonially, and 
was ready to allow that interesting piece 
of information to be promulgated as soon 
as ever Lady Warby chose. ‘“ And— 
and—” stammered Lady Warby, who, in 
spite of her rapturous surprise at get- 
ting hold of this news for publication, 
was determined to get what more re- 
mained as an integral part of it and 
solicitude to everybody, “and you have 
refused Mr. Anisdell, Joan ?” 

“T have refused Mr. Anisdell,” replied 
Mrs. Heriot, after a brief hesitation. “I 
certainly could not be expected to ac- 
cept them both—could I? No, I can’t 
wait for any more questions to-night. 
Remember, Clara, I have said that you 
may mention the fact—if you like.” 

If Lady Warby liked? In gratitude, 
bewilderment, and delight over permis- 
sion and secret, she hurried from the 
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dressing-room. Near the top of the 
stairs, whom should she meet but Oliver 
Anisdell, coming up. “Oliver, this is— 
this is a great piece of news, Oliver, I 
have just heard—that Joan Heriot is 
engaged to Mr. Sassoon,” she began ab- 
ruptly, but courageously. 

Oliver smiled tranquilly, evidently en- 
joying her embarrassment and scrutiny. 
“Ah, she has told you?” he returned, 
smiling still more agreeably. “They 
settled it Wednesday! Isn’t Sassoon a 
lucky fellow? I’m glad for them both, 
and glad for myself to stop playing 
gooseberry. Chaperonage is a tiresome 
office ; but it’s nothing to being the dis- 
interested promoter in these little af- 
fairs.” With which Anisdell proceeded 
up-stairs in peace, and remained fifteen 
minutes ; and when he came down, found 
himself the man in the room that every- 
one furtively stared at the hardest. 
Two or three ventured to speak to him 
about the great announcement. He 
laughed with them, declared “it had 
been a long courtship,” and that “Mrs, 
Heriot and Sassoon were made for one 
another ;” and, generally, behaved as if 
he had never paid Mrs. Heriot a shade 
of special attention which had all been 
love’s labor lost, thanks to the success 
of his brilliant rival. 

Everybody was nonplussed. “I must 
confess, though, I should like to see with 
my own eyes how he feels toward Sas- 
soon!” said somebody. Lo, at twelve 
o’clock, who should arrive but Arthur, 
looking suitably, and unusually debonair. 
The eyes of the roomful waited upon the 
two, as he was seen approaching Oliver 
Anisdell. Some lodked at the victor, 
some at the vanquished. Interest, natu- 
rally, rather centred on Anisdell. 

Alas, those who expected the bread of 
a scandal got but a stone, and no mani- 
festation suitable to amateur theatricals 
took place. Oliver stretched out his hand 
and touched Arthur’s sleeve as the latter 
passed, and, excusing himself to his part- 
ner, said something to Sassoon, in a low 
voice, that seemed to amuse both men im- 
mensely. Nobody could hear it ; though 
I dare not say that some did not try. It 
was evidently a message left by Mrs. He- 
riot for Arthur. In less than ten minutes 
Sassoon’s acquaintances began boldly to 
congratulate him. He received their po- 
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lite phrases gracefully ; and the rival, to 
whom they should have been such an 
intolerable pill to swallow, stood near 
Arthur, in smiling good-humor, and an- 
swering, without a dash of annoyance, 
whatever formal inquiries bolder spirits, 
of the female sex, especially, dared to 
insinuate to himself. But it is hardly 
needful to say that no allusions to his 
own defeat were made, even by the har- 
diest. The line was drawn there; and, 
besides, Lady Warby kept that part of 
her news almost entirely to herself. 
She compassionated her old acquaint- 
ance, little as he seemed to need it. 
The last sight of the pair that night was 
Anisdell insisting on setting Arthur 
down in his own brougham, and handing 
him, if not the calumet of peace, a Re- 
galia; and the two inexplicables drove 
off, sitting in the carriage together, Sas- 
soon laughing at one of Anisdell’s jokes. 

“On my honor!” exclaimed Lady 
Warby, as she entered her own room 
with her husband, “did you ever hear 
of a man being supplanted once, twice, 
thrice, and away, like Oliver Anisdell ? 
Talk of fraternal regard !” 

“Oh, bother fraternal regard ! ” ejacu- 
lated Lord Warby, ungracefully ; “if a 
man can’t feel, of course he can’t resent, 
Clara—and there’s an end on’t!” 

Neither Lord Warby, nor his perplexed 
wife, nor anyone else, suspected one thing, 
at her ball, which Arthur Sassoon knew 
—that it was to be his last appearance 
at an entertainment, or anywhere else, in 
London. Oliver Anisdell left Sassoon at 
his house that night, and Oliver gave 
Sassoon his hand, in their old friendly 
style, at the door. The next morning 
Anisdell ran down by an early train to a 
little, out-of-the-way country nook where 
business required him. He was delayed. 
Days passed. On one of them he caught 
his breath, with a pallor so complete 
spreading in his face that the servant 
waiting on him in the inn expected to 
see the strange gentleman fait. But 
Oliver did not. He was reading the 
news of the collapse of Sassoon’s firm 
and career, of Arthur’s flight and con- 
cealment “in Brussels or Antwerp, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt,” and that, 
not only were his own losses by Sas- 
soon’s knavery sufficient to cripple Oliver 
utterly—make a beggar of him, in fact— 
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but that Mrs. Heriot’s name was in- 
cluded in the list of the still more ir- 
remediably ruined. It was a long list. 
Oliver, as has been said, did not faint. 
He merely folded up the paper, and looked 
out of the window all the time he was 
eating. Then he betook himself up- 
stairs. He packed his portmanteau, 
caught the only fast train the place 
boasted, and in an hour he was spinning 
up to London. 


Ii. 


Sucu was the history of Arthur Sas- 
soon, and of Oliver Anisdell. Such, too, 
was the status of affairs that the former 
had left behind him. It is, truly, not 
every man who can resolutely brush 
aside such a past; really persuade hin- 
self that he had no more to do with it. 
Sassoon did. But the two persons to 
whom he occasionally gave remembrance 
were Anisdell and Mrs. Heriot. As to. 
the tenor of such thoughts about either, 
I do not know that in all his life—that 
is, such portion of it as had been life to 
him, and in which he felt that he himself, 
his real ego, was constantly being brought 
forward, called into play—he had felt 
anything, or felt for anybody, with much 
stress. He had always been polite, sym- 
pathizing, ever on the side of good- 
morals and good-manners, and prompt 
with his cheque-book ; but the amiabil- 
ity, the sympathy, were of the lips, and 
the generosity a matter of policy. 

As he sat there by the wood-blaze that 
evening in May—for it happened to be 
one of those American spring-nights, 
when winter shouts back that it has not 
gone very far away yet—his thought of 
Oliver ran something like this: ‘“ Poor 
Noll! I wish I could have helped let- 
ting him in for that extra thirty-five 
thousand that the Post talks about to- 
night! But then, why him, more than 
twenty other men? JHe’ll scrape up 
enough, when all’s said and done, to keep 
the wolf from the door. He’sa good fel- 
low, Noll—an odd sort of fellow, too. I 
dare say this minute he’s more upset 
about not knowing where I am, and by 
thinking to read every day that this in- 
spector does, than by what I’ve dropped 
for him. Noll’s is a pretty sound sort of 
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nature, as human natures occur in these 
degenerated days. The only question is, 
Has the world any special function for 
that type of man in this stage of its de- 
velopment? Farewell, Noll!” With 
that, the recollection of Mrs. Heriot oc- 
curred, and Arthur smiled, then laughed. 
No, he had not meant to marry Mrs. 
Heriot for love ; nor, indeed, to make love 
to her in any decisive sort, until very 
lately. Perhaps she and Noll would hit 
it off now! ‘They were cordially wel- 
come to doit. And with this, Sassoon 
put by his meditations and turned to his 
Shakespeare. It was odd; but he re- 


sumed reading at the passage in the play 
(“Antony and Cleopatra”) which runs : 


“ Hark, the land bids me tread no more upon’t, 

It is ashamed to bear me! , : 

I am so "lated in the world that I 

Have lost my way forever :—I have a ship 

Laden with gold ; 

I have fled myself; and have instructed cow- 
ards 

To run, and show their shoulders.—Friends, 
be gone ; 

I have myself resolved upon a course, 

Which has no need of you. ° 


His lip curled in admission of the ap- 
positeness. A slight movement in the 
entry, and then a knock at the door, made 
him look up. “Comein!” he called out. 
The door opened. He expected it was 
M. Frenault, but it was not. He leaned 
forward and looked toward the door, 
shading his fine face from the drop-light. 
Oliver Anisdell, who had shut the door 
behind him, came toward him. 

Sassoon leaped up. Before Oliver 
could say a word, he laid his finger on 
his lips ; he pointed with the other to 
the door. Oliver’s face was flushed; 
his eyes sparkled with excitement. He 
nodded his head to show that he under- 
stood the need of caution, and he said, 
loudly, “‘ Good-evening, Mr. Paulet !” 

Sassoon grasped his hand—it was hot 
—and answered, audibly, “I am very 
happy to see you, sir ;” under his breath, 
with a bewildered accent, he exclaimed, 
“By God, Noll! How—how did you 
come here ?” 

It was he, not Oliver, that had done 
the handshaking. Anisdell followed 
him into the inner room. Sassoon 
dropped into a chair. “They can’t 
overhear us here!” he said. “They 


spend their evenings down-stairs ; and 
they’re not listeners, in any case. In 
the name of all that is possible !—where 
did you come from ?—how did you find 
me?” 

“T came from London,” replied Noll, 
who seemed not to regain his compos- 
ure so immediately as his adopted 
brother, although he was the one to 
be less overset ; “I arrived this after- 
noon.” 

“ But tell me, what gave you a hint 
that—that I was here? in this house ?” 
questioned Arthur. ‘You know what 
the fact that even you should be able 
to trace me means, as regards other 
people. And my name!—Sit down, 
man, sit down. I must know every- 
thing, at once.” 

Oliver sat down. ‘“ Don’t be afraid, 
Arthur! You talked in your sleep one 
night last month. I didn’t think any- 
thing of what you said till afterward. 
Nobody else will be the wiser. Why 
didn’t you take me into your confidence, 
though? Idon’t mean about all this 
affair, but at least as to where you pro- 
posed to get to?” 

“What was the use? It was all part 
of the same business. I wanted no 
risks. Tm sorry, now! If I could 
have helped things for you, at the last 
minute, I would. But it was too late.” 

“Sorry? What for? Oh, for my go- 
ing to pieces so—along with the rest? 
H’m—I don’t know why you should be 
particularly sorry; I’ve lots of com- 
pany! You took care of that. You 
see the papers, I suppose.” 

Sassoon had been noting the tone of 
Anisdell’s voice. There wasasomething 
peculiar in the expression of his face. 
The odd light still gleamed in his eyes. 
Arthur could not decide what it was 
which struck him singularly in the 
younger man’s look andmanner. Some- 
thing did. He was now quite recov- 
ered from the surprise himself. He 
was even ready to talk to Oliver all 
night. 

“Oh, yes, Isee the papers. Every- 
thing is»getting in shape.” They ex- 
changed a few sentences as to the 
muddle in London. Then Sassoon ex- 
claimed, ‘“ Well, Noll, they will never 
see me again! You are the sole person, 
out of all those crowds and days, that 
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I expect ever to lay eyes on. I believe 
I am safe ; and if this place suddenly 
becomes a poor one for me to hide my- 
self in, why, the world is large enough, 
I think, to hold me elsewhere. I havea 
few thousands; that will keep me. I 
may go West. Oh, see here, how is Mrs. 
Heriot ?” 

This question was abrupt. Anisdell 
made no answer for an instant. His 
eyes were fixed on Sassoon, as if he were 
trying to identify this man with the 
man he had believed he knew all these 
years. “Did you know how your af- 
fairs were to go, when you engaged 
yourself to Mrs. Heriot?” he asked, 
abruptly, in place of other reply. 

Sassoon laughed. “I did,” he re- 
turned. “Of course I did! How 
could I help it? I did not care so 
much, Noll, for Mrs. Heriot. The fact 
is, I wanted to stave off her lawyers! 
You know a great deal of her money 
was with us. I saw that she cared for 
me; and ee 

Oliver had grown suddenly quite 
white, while Sassoon had been utter- 
ing the last sentences. “Mrs. Heriot 
is ruined—I am ruined—everybody is 


ruined!” he said, soberly nodding his 


head up and down. Then suddenly 
raising it and looking, with that same 
peculiar expression in his eyes that 
had been puzzling Sassoon, he asked, 
“Arthur, do you know what I have 
come here to tell you to-night? Do 
you know what I have been crossing the 
ocean this week for?” Arthur stared 
now at Noll. “ Well, I believe I have 
come here to—kill you!” 

Sassoon opened his eyes in utter 
perplexity. Noll repeated it, “To kill 
you !” and looked at him fixedly. 

“Between his trouble and a glass of 
wine too much, the fellow is out of him- 
self, I’m afraid!” exclaimed Sassoon, in- 
wardly. “Keep cool, Noll!” he spoke, 
sharply. “If you've ever thought a 
thing like that, you’d better not frame 
your idea. I know, I know just how 
you feel. I wish to heaven I could have 
done better by you in this damnable 
smash! It’s an awful sight of money ; 
still, you know a good part of it will 
come back, slowly. And I hated to 
tread on your toes, with Mrs. Heriot. I 
really did. I never suspected, till to- 
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ward the last, how deep you were in there, 
But what could I do?” 

“Stop, stop!” exclaimed Anisdell, 
springing up. “The man is talking of 
the money, the infernal money! Who 
cares about my money?” he asked, 
fiercely, turning upon Sassoon, who 
nevertheless kept his position like a 
statue. “DoT care, to-night, if I am 
beggared ? Not I.” He laughed bitterly. 
“Did you ever think of it—did you 
ever, ever, think of it?” he continued, 
in an outburst of passion that made 
Sassoon mute—‘“ what, what have you 
done, all your life, but take from me, 
dwarf me, set me at naught, week by 
week and year by year, until it seemed 
to every man and woman who knew us, 
it seemed to me myself, that I was 
made on purpose for you to thrive by 
me? Look back, I tell you, and say 
that it is so. You were a stronger 
boy. My father liked you, and con- 
trasted me with you, and took you into 
his house that we might always be so 
contrasted. You stole from me what- 
ever pride he might have taken in his 
own son. You, a beggar that he picked 
up from the gutter! You grew up hand- 
somer, cleverer, cunninger than I, and 
the world passed me over to look at you. 
My father made you his heir—not me; 
and men laughed at me, as a paltry fel- 
low that once more you had outwitted: 
and I had to grit my teeth and smile at 
you, and speak civilly, when I hated the 
damned ground that bore your feet. I 
swore that my turn should come some 
day, and I strike my account with you! 
Oh, yes, you never expected it! You 
thought me weak, as did others. You 
must have laughed in your sleeve, many 
a day, that I stood aside so readily over 
and over again ; that I seemed to shut 
my ears to the sneer, behind my back, at 
‘that poor-spirited Anisdell, who dared 
not say his soul was his own if Arthur 
Sassoon wanted to take it from him!’ I 
wonder you did not! It has been a rid- 
dle to the world that I have been your 
linkboy, your stool-pigeon, always, and 
seemed to glory in such humiliation. 
Ah, you taught me pluck, you did, long 
ago, when my father snatched you out of 
the dust to give me lessons ; but I have 
studied, besides that, cunning, endur- 
ance, patience, from that day to this. 
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And last, last of all, the world has smiled 
to watch you stretch out your hand and 
draw from me the woman that I have 
loved, the only thing in life that in my 
heart I ever really have loved—and which 
I swore you should not steal from me. 
But for you, yes, but for you—for she 
told me so—it should have been well with 
me! What is the story of my life, my 
love, my fortune, but that of your con- 
venience, your advantage over me, day in 
and day out? Ihave had a great patience, 
oh, a great patience! but it has been 
because I promised myself some sort of 
reckoning some day; not for men to 
know of, to credit me with it—but that 
I myself might know of it as at last paid, 
a thing lifted from my being, in time 
and eternity !” 

The silence in the room was so deep 
when he finished, and waited some word 
from Sassoon, that the sound of the 
wind in the few trees in the little yard 
belonging to the house came clearly to 
their ears. It would not be possible 
to set down the thoughts that surged 
through the brain of the fugitive dur- 
ing this revelation—and revolution. It 
was both. He had suspected nothing. 
Every man, however keen, must be 
blind to something daily before his 
perceptions. It was a strange hour. 
Two men recognized that the acquaint- 
ance, the familiarity, of their past lives 
had been a delusion and a mockery. 
These were two human natures, face to 
face in this room, whom neither had 
known—-strangers—enemies. 

“Very good!” exclaimed Sassoon, ab- 
ruptly. “I have listened to you. I 
quite understand you. Itis a pity we 
did not take each other into confidence 
before! It might have saved—surprise 
—trouble. I admit the force of your 
position. I do not know that I ever 
considered it so comprehensively be- 
fore.” He paused ; and in that curious 
head of his, conflicting emotions and 
courses ofaction were mingling. “What 
do you think Thad better do for you?” 
he asked, smiling a little disdainfully, 
and putting the question as if it were 
on some commonplace point. “I don’t 
see but that I owe you any satisfaction 
you may suggest—almost—so far as 
concerns this human and mundane ex- 
istence. 


Destiny and I have been gain- 
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ers at your loss. My present bouleverse- 
ment ”—he waved his hand—‘pays no 
debts, eh? So be it. You hinted at— 
was it kiling me? How?” 

Anisdell did notanswer. His outburst 
had exhausted him for a moment. He 
merely looked into Sassoon’s eyes, and 
set his teeth, and made a gesture. 

“We being, then, strangers to each 
other,” said Sassoon, “I can see no rea- 
son why we cannot take the same course 
that any two other men might under the 
circumstances. If you wish to shoot me 
—in an expiatory sort of way—you can’t 
do it here if 

“This is our affair,” began Anisdell. 
“Who has any business to learn of it? 
Nobody. It has nothing to do with you 
as a defaulter and a swindler! Our quar- 
rel dates from the day you came under 
my father’s roof.” 

“So!” returned Sassoon. “ This is 
to be the turning in a long lane, I see! 
You have just applied to me—incident- 
ally—two very venturesome words for a 
gentleman to select from his vocabulary ; 
but I shall still let the quarrel be yours 
—observe. As I said before, you seem 
to think only life-and-death measures 
will quiet your troubled spirit. You 
may have them. I accept your chal- 
lenge. I will fight you in an hour, if 
that will suit you. And does that reply 
jump with your feelings? ” 

“The sooner the better,” answered 
Anisdell, quickly. “We can take some 
train to-night to an out-of-the-way place 
—or have they a park big enough to 
place us in, in this city ?” 

“We will, as you say, take the train,’ 
quietly returned Sassoon ; “we shall be 
less apt to be disturbed. My pistols are 
in the next room there. I am at your 
service. And now, will you be good 
enough to wait for me here, while I—I 
will leave the door open into the next 
room — destroy some papers and put 
some things together? It will cost us 
but a few moments.” 

“Go on,” said Anisdell. He sat down 
on a chair near the open door and rested 
his hot head upon his hands, From 
time to time he looked through the door 
at Sassoon, who moved rapidly about, 
making some changes in his clothing, 
and putting various papers under either 
lock and key or into the grate. He was 
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careful to drop into his pocket a note 
which he hastily scribbled on a blank 
leaf from the pile of paper or the MSS. in 
the middle of the table. He also put 
there several visiting-cards, on which he 
had written a name and an address that 
was neither his own nor the “ Rev. Mason 
Paulet’s.” “I am ready,” he presently 
informed Anisdell. He handed the lat- 
ter his hat and stick mechanically, turned 
out the gas-lights, and followed Oliver 
from the trim room. In silence the two 
men descended the stairway together 
and left the house. 

It was bright moonlight. They did 
not exchange a word as they walked 
briskly to the Elevated Railway station. 
They sat in silence while they were sped 
smoothly up, past the quick-succeeding 
decades of streets, around the long and 
airy curves, to Harlem and its twinkling 
populousness. They caught a hint from 
the raucous call of the official at One 
Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street; and 
took the connecting road that would 
carry them farther still from the teem- 
ing centre of life and observation that 
stretches so far upward from the Bat- 
tery and the City Hall. At last they got 
out, into something very like country- 
solitude. 

“This will do, I should think,” said 
Sassoon, following with his eye the 
moonlit road before them. They mount- 
ed briskly a steep little hill. The sharp 
air made their pulses tingle. They were 
fairly in the country now. The boughs 
of the trees, still bare, stood out in sharp, 
tangled lines against the sky. 

They leaped a fence before long, near 
to the edge of a little wood, and made 
their way, with some difficulty, over the 
irregular, stony field beyond this. No 
human eye would behold them now ; and 
there was hardly the chance of a distant 
passer, to be startled by the sound of a 
weapon. 

“Will nothing serve you except this 
business? I ask simply in curiosity,” 
said Sassoon, just as they were taking 
their positions. Each man was sharply 
defined, for the other’s aim, against the 
clear background of hill-side and sky. 
“Tt shall never be said that I denied 


you what you elected.” 
“Nothing! And this, but for want of 
a better,” retorted Anisdell, in an accent 


of such intense enmity that Sassoon no- 
ticed it in spite of other emotions and 
ideas busying his thoughts. For he was 
bethinking himself that he stood on the 
verge of—what? Was he, perhaps, to 
goover? Had he some new, even in this 
instant, unimaginably new career about 
to open before him? Was he, perhaps, 
presently to know more of what were 
Existence and Fate than all those tens 
of thousands of living men in the dozen 
miles of crowded highways, and boule- 
vard, and avenues, whose lights cast a 
glow into the sky yonder ?—more than 
the profoundest intellect in the whole 
world, since men breathed in life and 
knowledge, had known? Oh, wonderful 
possibility ! 

They were to fire when Anisdell count- 
ed four. The tally came, ‘“ One—two— 
three—four.” Sassoon’s bullet grazed 
Oliver’s yellow hair. Anisdell flung down 
his pistol. He ran to Sassoon, with an 
exclamation which had in its tone amaze- 
ment and exultation. Arthur gasped, 
“You remember—they always called me 
—a better shot than you—that, too—fate 
is balancing things—already, you see.” 
His head sank. In afew moments Ar- 
thur was lying dead and stiffening, alone, 
under the stars on the little slope. 


The papers, a day or so later, reported 
the discovery, by some children, of the 
body of an unknown man, well dressed 
(but not, by the by, at all as a clergy- 
man), lying behind a grove belonging 
to a country-place in the upper suburbs 
of New York City. A letter, correctly 
spelled, informed whomsoever it might 
come to, that one John Robinson, of 
Boston, out of employment and despond- 
ent of getting it in the city, had decided 
to put himself out of the way, and that 
he had neither relatives nor friends who 
would take the slightest interest in his 
demise. The body was buried, in due 
time, in the Potter’s Field. 

The Frenaults were not a little con- 
cerned at the mysterious disappearance, 
on that May evening, of their quiet lodger, 
the Rev. Mason Paulet. But his effects 
gave no clew to the mystery enveloping 
his sudden departure, and the police 
could not unravel it. Mr. Paulet’s cloth- 
ing, books, and other personal property 
(a good deal of it nearly new, it was 
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observed) the two Frenaults carefully 
packed, and are probably keeping safely 
together in a corner of their house to- 
day, in the hope of hearing something 
from their owner, or from his unknown 


kin. 
Mr. Oliver Anisdell was lately spoken 
of, in London, as “living somewhere off 
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in the United States, where he went 
soon after that Sassoon fellow lost him 
his money, you know—San Francisco— 
Sante Fé.” It is added that he presum- 
ably stays there in the hope of yet stum- 
bling upon his brevet brother, or be- 
cause he, out of all the world, is possessed 
of the secret of his undiscovered retreat. 
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By Harold Frederic. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE CONVENTION: THE NEWS. 


TuErE were two strange men in the 
low-ceilinged, grimly-furnished “ settin’ 
room,” as Milton was ushered into the 
presence of the Boss, but at a gesture 
from this magnate they went out; the 
Boss surveyed the new-comer without a 
word of greeting or comment. 

Mr. Beekman was a tall, angular man, 
past the prime of life, as was shown by 
the gray in his thick hair, curling at the 
ends, and in the stiff, projecting ruff of 
beard under his chin. His face was 
thin, hungry, with a plaintive effect of 
deep lines, and his great blue-black eyes 
were often tearful, like a young robin’s, 
in their intent watchfulness. He was 
almost wholly Dutch in parentage—of 
that silent, persistent, quietly-masterful 
race which, despite all the odds, has still 
held more than its own in Stuyvesant’s 
State—and the descent showed itself in 
the dusky hue of his skin. He had 
never been a wealthy man, though he 
came of a family decently supplied with 
substance, and of long settlement in the 
county. He had climbed to his pres- 
ent eminence, after along career in local 
politics, by that process of exhaustion 
which we call the survival of the fittest. 
Having attained it, his rule was that of 
a just despot, rewarding and binding 
still more closely to him the faithful, 
remorselessly crushing all signs of ri- 
valry, and putting the recalcitrant with- 
out pity to fire and sword. He had an 
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almost supernatural faculty of organiz- 
ing information, and getting at the mo- 
tives of men. He sniffed treachery as a 
deer in the breeze sniffs the dog, and he 
had an oriental way of striking with 
cruel swiftness before anybody but the 
guilty victim suspected offence. ‘Withal, 
he was a kindly man to those who de- 
served well of him, an upright citizen 
according to his lights, and a profound 
believer in his party. 

He sat now chewing an unlighted 
cigar, with his feet on the hearth of the 
stove, and contemplated Milton at his 
leisure. He did not like Milton at all, 
and one of his chief reasons for doubt- 
ing the real ability of Albert Fairchild 
was his choice of such an agent and 
confidant. At last he said, curtly : 

“Tt’s you, is it? I've got no business 
with you! Where’s Fairchild ?” 

There was something in Beekman’s 
eager, searching way of looking at a 
man with those big, bright eyes of his 
which, coupled with the question, em- 
barrassed Milton, and he fumbled with 
his hat as he repeated the explanation 
he had given to the messenger. He was 
annoyed with himself for being thus 
disturbed. 

The Boss looked his visitor out of 
countenance once more. Then he said : 
“Sit daown! Well, what is it to be?” 

Milton grinned, and leaned forward 
familiarly in his chair. 

“JT sh’d ruther think that was fur you 
to say.” 

“Oh, you think so, do yeh? You im- 
agine you've got me on the hip, ay ?” 
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“Well, p’raps we're no jedge, but it 
sorts o’ looks that way, now, don’t it?” 
Milton tipped back his chair, satisfiedly, 
and put one of his big feet up on the 
hearth, to dispute possession with the 
Boss. 

Beekman reflected for a minute ; then 
he began, after glancing at the clock : 

“There’s no time to waste. I might 
as well talk up ’n’ daown with yeh. 
Your man Fairchild makes me tired. 
Ef he’d set his heart on goin’ to Con- 
gress, why on airth didn’t he come to 
me in the first place, ‘n’ say so? It 
could ’a’ been arranged, easy’s slidin’ off 
alog. But no, instid of that, he must 
go’n’ work up th’ thing his own way, ’n’ 
then come ’n’ buck agin me in my own 
caounty, ’n’ obleege me to fight back. 
D’yeh call that sense? He’s smart 
enough in his way, I grant yeh.- He’s 
fixed 1 up a putty fair sort 0 organization 
in Dearborn, although it can’t last long, 
simply because it’s all built up on 
money, ‘n’ I don’t go a cent on that kind 
of organizing. Still it’s good enough in 
its way. But, he made his mistake in 


lettin’ the idea run away with him that 
he could skeer me into a conniption fit 


with his musharoon organization. He 
didn’t knaow me. He never took the 
trouble to find aout abaout me. He 
jest took it fur granted that I'd crawl 
daown aout o’ my tree, like Davy Crock- 
ett’s coon, as soon’s he p’inted his gun 
at me. Well, I didn’t come worth a 
cent. Then, when he faound aout that 
he’d struck a snag, ’n’ that Dearborn 
County wasn’t the hull deestrick, he 
turns raoun’ ’n’ aouts with his wallet, i 
tries to hire me to come daown. Fur 
that’s what you was here fur last week, 
‘n’ you knaow it’s well’s I do.” 

Milton tried to get in some words 
here of dissent or explanation, but the 
Boss would not hear them. 

“Lem me go on; ’s no use your lyin’. 
That was Fairchild’s second mistake. 
He thought politics was all money. Ef 
I was poorer than Job’s turkey he 
couldn’t buy me to so much as wink an 
eye fur him. Im not in politics fur 
what I kin make aout of it. I’m in be- 
cause I like it; because it’s meat ’n’ 
drink to me; because I git solid, sub- 
stantial comfort aout of it. Ther’s sat- 
isfaction in carryin’ yer eend; there's 
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pretty nigh as much in daownin’ them 
that’s agin yeh. Jest naow I’m a-thinkin’ 
a good deal what fun it’d be to let the 
floor aout from under your man alto- 
gether, ’n’ nominate this feller from Te- 
cumsy.” 

“But,” broke in Milton, 
candidate yerself, ’n.—— 

“Wait till I’m threw, will yeh? I 
said, ’m leanin’ a good deal jest naow 
tord this man from Tecumsy. I ed 
beat him easy ‘nough at the polls, ef he 
turned cranky, but I daoubt ef it ’d be 
wuth while. I ain’t seen him yet, but 
I’m told he’s here, ’n’ ef I like his looks 
durn me ef I ain’t a mine to nominate 
him. He can’t do no harm, even ef he 
tries. These reform spurts don’t winter 
well. They never last till spring. The 
boys lose their breath for a few months, 
But then they git daown to work agin, 
and baounce the reformers to the back 
seats where they belong. But it ‘d 
be one thing to elect a _ high-toned, 
kid-gloved, butter-wouldn’t-melt-in-his- 
maouth kind o’ man like what’s-his- 
name, ’n’ a hoss o’ quite another color 
to ‘lect Fairchild. He’d make me troub- 
le from the word ‘go!’ Understan’, I 
ain’t afraid of his meddlin’ with me here 
in Jay Caounty ; not a bit of it. But 
he’d use his position to cripple me in the 
deestrick. The present Congressman 
tried that on—’n’ you ain’t so much as 
heerd his name mentioned fur a re- 
nomination. But it was bother ‘nough 
to squelch him. I ain’t goin’ to hev it 
to do all over agin.” 

“Right you air, tew!” Milton re- 
sponded. 

The Boss held up his hand to forbid 
interruption, while he looked curiously 
at his visitor, as if puzzled by his acqui- 
escence. He went on: 

“Ef you was a man of any readin’ 
you'd hev heerd of a custom among 
Europe-ian kentries, when one whips 
another, of makin’ the under dog in the 
fight pull aout his front teeth like. The 
beaten kentry has to tear daown its 
forts, ’n’ blow up its men-o’-war, ’n’ so 
on, jest as a guarantee not to make any 
more trouble. Well, ef I'd concluded to 
hev any dealin’s at all with Fairchild, 
that’ s what I'd hev done with him. Id 

a’ made him turn over the appintment 
of all Dearborn’s men on the deestrick 


“you're a 
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Committee; ‘n’ I'd ’a’ had a written 
agreement that half the postmasters in 
Adams ’n’ Dearborn, as well as all in 
Jay, should be o’ my namin’. My wife’s 
brother should hev hed the Thessaly 
post-office, tew, right under Fairchild’s 
nose, so’s to keep an eye on him. It’s 
the duty of every man to purvide for his 
own fam’ly.” 

“ Nothin’ small about you! You only 
wanted the hull airth!” chuckled Mil- 
ton, ingratiatingly. 

“No, it was Fairchild who wanted the 
airth ’n’ thought he’d got it, ’n’ while he 
was deliberatin’ whether he’d have it 
braowned on both sides or not, lo ’n’ 
behold! I went in ’n’ took it away from 
him slick ’n’ clean.” 

The Boss rose as he was speaking, 
reached for his overcoat and put it on. 
“Time’s up!” he said, sententiously. 

Milton had risen, too, and placed him- 
self between Beekman and the door. 
“There’s seven minutes yit,” he said, 
eagerly ; “I’ve got something yeh can’t 
afford to miss. Don’t you want th’ 


nomination yerself?” 
“No. What good ’d Washington be 
tome? New York State’s big enough 


for me. If yeh don’t understand that I 
put my name before the Convention jest 
to hold my caounty together ’n’ block 
Dearborn, yer a dummed sight bigger 
fool than even I took yeh to be.” 

“ But s’pose Dearborn’s votes cud be 
thrown to you! They’d nominate yeh ! 
What ’d thet be wuth to yeh?” 

“What ’d it be wuth?” mused the 
Boss, looking intently at Milton. 

“Yes! in ready money, here! naow !” 

The Boss took up his hat, meditative- 
ly, and gazed at his companion again. 
“Did you knaow th’ man that brought 
yeh here ?” he asked. 

“ Yes—'twas Jim Bunner, wa’n’t it ?” 

“That man ’d wade threw fire ’n’ 
water fer me. Yeh couldn’t tempt him 
with a hundred thaousan’ dollars to so 
much as say an evil word abaout me, let 
alone injure me. Yit he’s desprit poor, 
’n’ th’ unly thing I ever did fer him in 
my life, excep’ givin’ him a day’s work 
naow ’n’ then, was to help him bury his 
child decently ten years ago. But J 
know my men! Here Fairchild has took 
you off a dung-hill, where all yer hull 
humly, sore-eyed, misrubble fam’ly be- 


long, ’n’ made a man of yeh, trusted his 
affairs to yeh, clothed yeh, fed yeh, yes, 
‘ny’ let yeh fatten yerself on the profits of 
his farm—and naow yeh turn ’raound ’n’ 
offer to sell him aout. By gum! I was 
right. Fairchild hain’t got no sense! 
’"N’ you, yeh skunk, git aout! Don’t yeh 
walk on the same side of the street with 
me, or I'll swat the hull top of yer head 
off!” 

“We'll nominate Ansdell ’fore you git 
a chance!” snarled Milton. 

The Convention met, depressed by the 
evident feeling of disappointment among 
the spectators, who swarmed on all the 
high, pew-like seats back of the bar-rail- 
ing, while the delegates sat in rows of 
chairs inside the space reserved in term 
time for the lawyers. There was ground 
enough for this disappointment. Fair- 
child had not come, and the prospects 
of a good speech, or even a bitter per- 
sonal contest, were fading away. No 
one had an explanation for his absence. 
The Dearborn delegates were more in 
the dark than outsiders even, for they 
had been told to meet him in Tyre, be- 
fore the Convention, and that he would 
breakfast at the Turnpike Tavern. Mil- 
ton reassured them for a time by en- 
larging upon the bad condition of the 
roads, but even he ended, as they took 
their seats, by professing some fear of an 
accident. “ However, I'll cast th’ solid 
vaote, th’ same as before, I suppose ?” 
he said, and the bondsmen nodded as- 
sent. 

The proceedings opened tamely. The 
Chairman was a professor from the Te- 
cumseh Academy; the other counties 
each had a secretary. Two written an- 
nouncements were handed up to be read, 
one that Milton Squires was authorized 
to cast seventeen votes for Dearborn 
County, the other naming a man to per- 
form a similar function for the ten votes 
of Jay. There was to be no break yet 
awhile, apparently, in the two machine 
counties. But—what would Adams do? 

As this question flashed through the 
minds of the assemblage one of the 
Adams delegates rose, walked to the 
bench, gave a paper to the presiding 
officer, and then joined the little throng 
of spectators at one side. Did this 
mean that he left the Convention? What 
did it mean? Experienced observers 
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began to feel that something startling 
was coming. 

The paper, being read, turned out to 
be an announcement that Abram K. 
Beekman had been substituted in the 
Adams County delegation for the dele- 
gate who had just vacated his seat, and 
as the words died away the Boss himself 
pushed his way down the aisle, threw 
his long leg over the bar-rail, and took 
his seat. The master of Jay County 
getting substituted for Adams County 
—here was a mystery! Did it portend 
that Adams had been won for Beekman’s 
candidature? Yes, it must mean that 
—and Tyre’s heart leaped for joy. Or 
no—it couldn’t mean that. The Boss 
would hardly thrust himself forward in 
that brash way if he were sure of win- 
ning—and Tyre’s heart sank again, 
sadly. 

The Chairman announced that ballot- 
ing would be resumed ; that the counties 
would be called in alphabetical order ; 
and that, in the case of Adams County, 
which did not signify a desire to vote as 
a unit, the names of the delegates would 
also be called in that order. Before the 


words were fairly out of his mouth, a 


hundred shrewd brains had discovered 
that this meant Beekman’s being the 
first name called. But what was his 
game ? 

So perplexed were the men of Tyre 
with this problem that they almost for- 
got to cheer when their man rose to his 
feet, in response to his name. It was 
rarely that one saw Abe Beekman in 
conventions ; he preferred to run them 
from the outside; and no one in the 
hall had ever heard him make a speech. 
Imagine how they listened now! 

He spoke with an almost boyish ner- 
vousness, resting his hands on the table 
before him, and clinging, as it were, 
with his eyes to the Chairman, for sup- 
port. What he said was brief, to the 
point, and worth repeating here : 

“T got substituted, ez p’raps some of 
yeh hev guessed, because I wanted a 
word at the very start. I hev my 
reasons. I ain’t a-goin’ to mention no 
names”— he darted a swift, significant 
glance over toward the Dearborn County 
men, singling out Milton for a second, 
then reverting his troubled gaze to 
the Chairman—“ but I kin feel it in my 
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bones that things ain’t on the square 
here. Ther’s a nigger in the fence. 
Mebbe it’s no business of mine to yank 
him aout, but it’s only fair to my caoun- 
ty that wé shouldn’t let anybody git 
ahead of us in doin’ what we want to 
dew. It’s trew that D comes ahead o’ 
J in the alph’bet, but ”—and there was 
a momentary relaxation of his eager, 
sombre face as he enunciated this un- 
doubted fact—“ it’s jest as trew that A 
comes in front o’ D. Ef any set o’ men 
—mind, I mention no names, but—ef 
any set o’ delegates come here with the 
idee o’ sellin’ their man aout, or o’ mak- 
in’ a combination which'll put them solid 
with the next Congressman, and leave 
Jay aout in the cold, perhaps ‘fore I’m 
threw they'll see thet they bit off more’n 
their jaws could wag. 

“Mr. Cheerman, I don’t want to go 
to Congress. I never’ve hed the least 
hankerin’ after it. This State of aours 
is good enough for me. I wouldn't feel 
like myself ef I had to stan’ ’raoun’ ’’ 
see chaps from Rhode Island or Floridy 
puttin’ on airs, and pretendin’ to cut as 
big a swath as New York did. I’m too 
much of a State man fer thet. Id be 
itchin’ to jump on ’em all the while. 
So I want to say that I withdraw my 
name 

The Hon. Elhanan Pratt rose here, 
his weazen little figure coming up with 
a spring like a jack-in-the-box, and 
squeaked out sharply: “I rise to a 
point of order. The Abram K. Beek- 
man whose name is before this Conven- 
tion is a Jay County man, nominated by 
Jay County, and voted for alone by Jay 
County. No Adams County man’”— 
there was an elaborate sarcasm in the 
tone—‘“ has any right to withdraw that 
name.” 

“The point of order is well taken,” 
said the Chair. 

“Well, in thet case I won’t ask to 
withdraw my name,” responded Beek- 
man. “But I don’t think itll make much 
differ’nce. A wink is as good as a nod 
to a bline man. P’raps you kin git an 
idee by this time haow the Jay Caounty 
cat’s goin’ to jump; p’raps you can't. 
Tm goin’ to vaote fer Mr. Richard Ans- 
dell, ’n’ I wan’ to say : 

He was interrupted here by a stout, 
sharp burst of hand-clapping from the 
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Adams delegates and the few Adams 
men in the audience. The Tyre crowd 
were taken aback for an instant, and sat 
bewildered; then the fact that their 
man had played his game, and was act- 
ing as if he had won, inspired them 
to join tumultuously in the applause, 
though they were in total darkness as 
to the nature of the stakes played for. 
The Boss went on: “I wan’ to say 
that I’ve never laid eyes on him but 
once, ‘n’ never spoke a word with him 
in my life. But I ain’t lived all this 
while *thaout learnin’ to read somethin’ 
of a man’s natur’ in his face. I believe 
he’s honest and straight-aout ; I don’t 
believe there’s a crookid hair in his head. 
P’raps he’s got some naotions that we'd 
look on as finnickin’ up here in Jay, but 
I ain't afeard o’ them. It’s better to 
hev a man standin’ so upright that he 
bends back’rd, then to hey—to hev—the 
fact is, Mr. Cheerman, I think I’ve said 
‘baout enough. Th’ other candidate 
hain’t showed up to-day! P’raps it’s 


jest as well fur him that he hain’t. I 
guess he'll consider that he’s got abaout 
threw with deestrick politics—but I 
don’t want to appear to be rubbin’ it 


in. The lawyers hev a Latin sayin’ 
abaout speakin’ nothin’ but good o’ the 
dead ot 

Beekman stopped short. The Chair- 
man had risen to his feet. Half the 
delegates had followed his example, and 
were gazing intently at one of the tall, 
small-paned windows on the right side 
of the room. The three reporters who 
were sitting in the clerk’s desk had be- 
gun climbing over the rails and weaving 
their way between the chairs toward this 
same window. A hum of rising mur- 
murs was running through the audience. 
Beekman, finding suddenly that he had 
no auditors, and disconcerted at the in- 
terruption, looked about the room for a 
moment, in search of an explanation. 
Then he followed the direction of the 
faces, and saw his retainer, Jim Bunner, 
clambering in under the lifted sash, and 
making strenuous, almost frantic, efforts 
meanwhile to attract his attention. 

The man was breathless with excite- 
ment. He had climbed to the window 
from the roof of a low, adjoining shed, 
and he could be heard now, as he found 
a footing on the back of the bench, in 
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panting explanation of his conduct: “I 
hed to come this way! It’d ’a’ taken me 
tew long to’ve got threw the crowd at 
th’ door. Ive got news for th’ Boss 
that won’t keep a second !” 

He pushed his way roughly through 
the throng now, brushing the reporters 
aside with especial impatience, and stood 
whispering, gasping his tidings in Beek- 
man’s ear. The assemblage, silent now 
as the midnight watch, read in the 
deepening shadows and shocked sever- 
ity of the Boss’s face that something 
far out of the ordinary had happened. 
Beekman appeared to be asking some 
questions, and pondering the whispered 
answers with increasing emotion. 

The waiting hundreds, all on their 
feet now, watched him in a tremor of 
expectation. 

At last he spoke, in a low, changed, 
yet extremely distinct voice : 

“Mr. Cheerman, when I spoke abaout 
sayin’ nothin’ but good o’ th’ dead, I 
spoke unbeknaown to myself like a 
prophet. My friend here brings some 
awful news. Mr. Fairchild, 0’ Dearborn, 
has jest been faound, stark ’n’ cold, 
crunched under his hosses ’n’ carriage, 
at the bottom of Tallman’s ravine!” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


1? 


‘YOU THOUGHT I DID IT 


Wuen Seth awoke next morning, the 
position of the shadow cast by the thick 
green-paper curtain which covered the 
upper half of his window told his prac- 
tised faculties that it was very late, and 
impelled him to get out of bed before 
he began at all to remember the several 
momentous events of the previous even- 
ing. As he dressed he strove to get 
these arranged in their proper order in , 
his mind. Curiously enough, there were 
certain inchoate recollections of feminine 
screams, of bursts of hysterical sobbing, 
of low but rough and strange male 
voices, doleful and haunting, which con- 
fusedly struggled for place in his sleepy 
thoughts, and seemed now to be a part 
of the evening’s occurrences, now to 
belong to this present morning, and to 
have come to him while he was nearing 
the end of his sleep. 
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As he passed his Aunt Sabrina’s door 
on his way to the stairs, he heard from 
within the same sound of suppressed 
weeping. This much at least of the 
unlocated recollections must have be- 
longed to the first stages of his waking. 
“ Another quarrel with Isabel!” he 
thought, as he descended the stairs. 
“Why is it that women must always be 
rowing it with each other!” Then his 
own dispute with Albert came fresh and 
overpowering in distinctness of impres- 
sion across his mind, and the grounds 
of his grievance against the temper of 
the other sex faded away. 

The living-room was vacant — the 
breakfast-table still standing in the dis- 
order of a meal just finished, and the 
shades down as though the day had not 
yet begun, although the clock showed it 
to be past ten. One of the folding-doors 
of the parlor was open and he heard 
Isabel’s voice—it struck him as being 
strangely altered toward harshness of 
fibre—calling him to enter. 

She stood, as he remembered her once 
before, in front of the piano. In the 


dusk of the drawn curtains—how gloomy 
and distrait everything about the house 


was this morning !—her figure was not 
very clearly visible, but her face was so 
pale that it seemed to be independent 
of any light. Her eyes had the effect of 
slight distention, and in the shadow 
were singularly dark of tint. They were 
gazing at him with a strange, intent, 
troubled look, and the expression of the 
pallid face went with this to disturb him 
vaguely. He said to himself, in the mo- 
ment of waiting for her to speak, that 
he must keep his troth with Annie reso- 
lutely in mind, and, if needs be, not 
shrink from avowing and stafiding by it. 

Isabel did not offer him her hand, or 
tender him any greeting whatever—only 
looked him through and through with 
that searching, unaccustomed gaze. 

“T wouldn’t let them call you,” she 
said at last, speaking slowly, as if with 
an effort to both form these words and 
repress others. “I knew that you need- 
ed the sleep.” 

“Tam sorry if I put anybody out by 
my laziness. But it is such a relief to 
be able to sleep like that once in a while, 
instead of having to get down to the 
office by eight.” 
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“T heard you go out last night. I 
heard you come in this morning. But 
not another soul in the house suspects 
that you were out—not one!” 

The tone was unmistakably solemn, 
and weighted with deep feeling of some 
sort. Seth uneasily felt that a scene 
was impending, though he could not 
foresee its form. He felt, too, that the 
part he must play in it would of neces- 
sity be an awkward one. 

“Ves,” he answered, “the night 
seemed too fine to stay in-doors. Be- 
sides, I was nervous, and it did me good 
to walk it off. You can’t imagine how 
light-hearted I was when I returned, or, 
for that matter, how heavy-hearted when 
I went out.” 

“ Seth !” 

The word came forth like the red flash 
from clouds which can no longer retain 
their pent-up, warring, swelling forces— 
an interjection of passion, of dread, of 
infinite troubling, of doubt wreathed in 
struggle with pain. She swayed slight- 
ly toward him, her hands clasped and 
stretched down and forward with a 
gesture of excessive perturbation, her 
great eyes lustrous with the excitement 
of this battle of emotions. Seth fancied 
that the dominant meaning of the look 
was reproach. He could not in the least 
see his way through the dilemma, or 
even understand it. He could only say 
to himself that the enchantment was 
ended, and that, come what might, he 
would not forget Annie. 

The woman glided a step nearer to 
him. She put one hand to her brow 
with a sudden movement, and rested the 
other upon the piano, as if all at once 
conscious of needing support. Witha 
painful little laugh, hysterically incon- 
gruous, she said : 

“T am almost beside myself, am I 
not? I cannot speak to you, it seems! 
And yet there is so much to say—or no! 
isn't silence better still?” Her voice 
trembled as she went on: “For what 
could we say? How meaningless all our 
words would be in the face of—of—” 

She swept both hands to her eyes with 
an impetuous gesture. Her form seemed 
to totter for a moment, so that Seth in- 
stinctively moved toward her. Then 
with a wild outburst of sobs she threw 
herself upon his breast, convulsed with 
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incessant paroxysms of passionate weep- 


ng. 

They stood thus together for some 
minutes. The young man, moved to 
great tenderness by her evident suffer- 
ing, the cause of which he vaguely re- 
ferred to the previous evening’s events, 
put his arm about her, whispered gently 
to her to be comforted, and stroked her 
hair with a soft, caressing touch. His 
hand touched her cheek, and she shud- 
dered at the contact ; then swiftly took 
the hand in hers and raised it to her 
lips, murmuring between the sobs : 

“Ungrateful! was it not done for me? 
Ah, dear, I shall not shudder again.” 

She kissed the hand repeatedly, and 
pressed it to her bosom as she spoke. 
She was still trembling like a leaf in his 
arms. 

“What could it all mean?” 
himself—and found no answer. 

“We must be brave, dear,” she whis- 
pered now. “ We must be on our guard 
every instant! Oh-h! they shall tear 
my heart out before they learn any- 
thing—so much as a syllable! We must 
keep our nerves.” She looked up into 
his astonished face, with almost a smile 
in her effort to strengthen his courage. 
“We will be brave, won’t we, mine? 
The test will come soon now. Perhaps 
in an hour they will bring—it /” 

The trembling seized her frame, and 
shook it with cruel force. She buried 
her face in his breast with a long, low 
cry of anguish, and sobbed there pite- 
ously, clinging to his hand still. Once 
she bent as if to kiss it again, but 
stopped, then turned her head aside, 
groaning, “ Oh, how terrible! how ter- 
rible !” 

The mystification now demanded light 
of some sort. 

“ What is it that is so terrible, my poor 
girl?” he asked. ‘“ What are they going 
to bring in an hour? Tell me, Isabel— 
my sweet sister—what does it all mean?” 

She looked up into his face, with flick- 
ering suggestions of a mechanical smile 
at the corners of her pale lips, and with 
soft reproach in her eyes : 

“Are you going to pretend to me, 
too, dear one? As if it were not all 
here in my heart—all, all! Ah, they 
sha’n’t get it! They sha’n’t get the 
shadow of a hint. You were home 


he asked 
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here all the while! You were asleep, 
sound asleep! If it be necessary I could 
swear that I knew you were asleep, that 
—but no, there might be suspicion then. 
That we mustn’t have! Don’t fear for 
me, dear one! I shall be so discreet, so 
circumspect, watching, weighing every 
word! But oh-h—shall we dream of 
it? What if we should, and should cry 
out in our sleep? Oh-h, my God! my 
God !” 

She sank again, convulsively clutching 
his hand, and quivering, with feverish 
sobs, upon his breast. 

“Upon my soul, I don’t in the least 
know what you are talking about, Isa- 
bel! Do try and be calm, and tell me 
what it is!” 

“ He asks me!” she cried, with the 
same jarring, painful half-laugh he had 
heard before. 

He held her from him, so that he 
might look into her face. 

“Come, come! You are acting like 
a tragedy-queen on the stage. Do be 
sensible, and tell me what the matter is. 
You make me out of patience with you!” 

He spoke in the vexed tone of a man 
needlessly perplexed with foolish mys- 
teries. To her strained senses the sim- 
ple expression of impatience was cruel 
mockery. She drew herself still fur- 
ther back from him, and dropped his 
hand. She was able to speak collect- 
edly now: 

“Tt is you who are the actor. You 
persist in playing the part—to me!” 

“Still in riddles! What part, Isa- 
bel?” 

“You will have me tell you? You 
want to hear the thing—in words?” 

« Yes, by all means.” 

She had never once taken her fright- 
ened, fascinated gaze from his face. 
“You insist on hearing from my lips 
that while you were out last night your 
brother was murdered is 

What !” 

“Murdered not four miles from here, 
as he was driving on the road, and his 
body thrown down into a ravine. Some 
boys found it. Fortunately, everybody 
thinks it was an accident. The men 
who brought the news thought so.” 

She had spoken the words coldly, as 
if they were commonplaces and had been 
learnt by rote; but all the passion of 
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her being was flaming in her eyes, which 
transfixed him with their stare. 

“ Mur-dered !” the young man stam- 
mered, feeling his senses reeling. “ Al- 
bert murdered! Oh-h, this must be 
nonsense! It is too terrible to think of 
even! You are out of your mind, Isa- 
bel !” 

Her lips quivered. “It would be no 
wonder if I were, after this /” 

The darkened rooms, the sobbing of 
his aunt up-stairs, the sounds of anguish 
that he knew now had partially awak- 
ened him, the crazed demeanor of Isabel 
—all these rose around him, like a black 
fog, to choke and confound his mind. 
Her fixed gaze burned him. 

“Tell me what you know!” he cried, 
wildly. 

“Wouldn't it be easier to tell me what 
you know ?” 

The chilling tone of the words startled 
him, as might a sudden contact of warm 
flesh with ice, before his bewildered 
brain had grasped their meaning. Then, 
like the crimson, all-pervading outburst 
of a conflagration, the thing dawned 
upon him, and his thoughts seemed 
blood-red in its hideous light. He 
pushed her from him fiercely, returning 
her piteous look of fright with a glare, 
and biting his tongue for words that 
should be great enough to fairly over- 
whelm her. As she cowered, he strode 
toward her. 

“You thought I did it!” he shouted 
at her. 

Her only answer was to bury her face 
in her hands and sink weakly at his 
knees. 

He stood relentlessly glowering down 
upon her. The bitter, brutal words that 
might be heaped upon her, nay, that 
ought to be, crowded upon his tongue. 
It was too great a task to restrain them, 
to keep silence. 

*“ You thought J did it,” he repeated. 
“And you didn’t object—you didn’t 
shrink from me! Why, I remember— 
my God !—you kissed my hand! You 
said, ‘It was done for me!’ Oh-h!” 

The woman at his feet, her face hid- 
den, had been sobbing violently. She 
lifted her eyes now, and strove appeal- 
ingly to conquer him with their power. 
She rose, unaided, to her feet, and con- 
fronted him. Terror and tenderness 


visibly struggled for the mastery of her 
facial expression, as for the mood be- 
hind it. 

“Don’t, Seth, don’t! Can’t you see 
how I am suffering? Have you no pity? 
How can you have the heart to speak to 
me like this?” 

“ You talk about pity—about hearts!” 

“ How long ago was it that they were 
on your tongue—that you had your arms 
stretched open for me ?” 

* Don’t recall it!” 

“Tf I were to die this day, this hour, 
it would be the one thing I should want 
to remember, the one thing of my life 
that I should hug to my heart. What is 
changed since then? A man dead ?—a 
man dies every minute of the day some- 
where in the world! Suppose I was 
wrong! Suppose it was an accident— 
yes, we'll say it was! Don’t you see— 
how little that is, how unimportant, 
compared with—with—” 

She finished the sentence by a falter- 
ing step toward him, her arms out- 
stretched, her lips parted, her form 
offering itself for his embrace with a 
sinuous seduction of moving outlines. 

The old witchery flamed up for a sec- 
ond in his pulses ; then it was emberless 
ashes. 

Without a word he turned and left her. 


Aunt Sabrina opened the door of her 
room in response to his strenuous rap- 
ping, and wiped her tear-stained face 
with the end of her shoulder-shawl as 


her nephew entered. At his behest she 
told all the tidings that had come to the 
farm. Its master had been found at the 
bottom of Tallman’s ravine by some 
boys who had climbed down to see if 
the beech-nuts were turning. The whole 
equipage had pitched off the narrow 
road which crossed the gulf at this point 
high above. The buggy was smashed. 
One of the horses was dead ; the other 
had two of its legs broken. Half-hidden 
under the carriage and one of the beasts 
was Albert, quite lifeless and cold. The 
men who brought the news believed 
every bone in his body must have been 
broken. 

As she concluded the bare recital of 
facts, the poor old maid began her sob- 
bing afresh. 

“T might uv knaowd it’d ’a’ come to 
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this,” she groaned ; “‘ pride goeth be- 
fore a fall,’ ez Solomon says. I hed my 
heart tew much sot on his goin’ to 
Congress ; I was exaltin’ my horn tew 
high. I was settin’ by the window, that 
very minute, watchin’ Sarah Andrews go 
by perked up in their democrat wagon, 
with her injy shawl ’n’ all her fine feathers 
on, ’n’ never so much’s turnin’ her head 
this way, ‘n’ I was sayin’ to myself, ‘M’ 
lady, you'll come daown a peg ’r two off 
’n your high hoss when Albert goes to 
Congress ’—’n’ there the men was comin’ 
in the gate, thet identical minute, with 
the news. I tell you!”—she roused 
herself into indignant declamation here 
—‘“‘men like Zeke Tallman ought to be 
hung, who’re tew shiftless or penurious 
to fix up their fences on pieces o’ raoad 
like thet, sao’s to keep folks from drivin’ 
off in the dark ’n’ killin’ themselves! 
That’s what they ought!” 

“But it wasn’t dark, Aunt Sabrina,” 
said Seth ; “the moon was so bright all 
last night you could have seen to read 
by it.” 

The old lady was too occupied with 
her own thoughts to even think of in- 
quiring as to her nephew’s source of 
information. She only rocked to and 
fro, desolately, and said, as if talking to 
herself : 

“Sao much the wuss, Seth. It was 
to be! Nothin’ could ’a’ stopped it. 
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Thet old witch, M’tildy Warren, is right. 
There’s a cuss on aour fam’ly. Here, 
almost inside tew years, Sissly’s gone, ’n’ 
Lemuel’s gone, ’n’ naow it’s poor Albert ! 
’N’ he was gittin’ so like his grandfather, 
the Senator, tew, gittin’ to look like 
him, ’n’ ack like him ; I kin remember 
my father e 

Seth left the room with soft footsteps. 
He would go at once to the scene of his 
brother’s death. 

At the outside door, as he opened it, 
he stood face to face with Annie. She 
gave him her hand silently. Her face 
was paler than he had ever seen it be- 
fore, and she looked on the ground, 
after the first little start of surprise at 
the meeting, instead of into his face. 

“You have heard?” he whispered. 

“Yes. Isn’t it awful?” 

“Will you go up-stairs and see Aunt 
Sabrina? She is in her room. I think 
the sight of you would do her good.” 

“Yes. What a terrible shock it must 
be to her! And . 

“The widow? You'll find her in the 
parlor. Strange enough, she was weep- 
ing her eyes out when I last saw her.” 
He could not keep the bitterness out of 
his tone. 

“Poor woman!” was all that Annie 
could find it in her heart to murmur, as 
Seth passed her on his gloomy errand, 
and she entered the house of mourning. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir she unclosed her lips and made her moan, 
She would not be so weary with her woe— 
A burden shared is lightened: even so 

The weight is heavier that we bear alone, 

And anguish pent within turns hearts to stone. 
The fellowship of sorrow to forego, 

To suffer and be silent, is to know 


The blackest blossom from the black root grown. 


And yet great joys and greatest woes are dumb. 
Small is the sum that reckoning can compute— 
The shallows babble, but the depths are mute— 

The great mid-sea our measure may not plumb; 

King Love, King Pain, King Death, in silence come, 
And, meeting them, we silently salute. 
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By W.C. 


HE apparent con- 
trast between mod- 
ern Frenchmen and 
the crusaders, be- 
tween the “café- 
haunters” and the 
cathedral -builders, 
stimulates specula- 
tion as to whether 

the present interest of France is com- 

mensurate with her historic importance. 

The noblest monuments in the world 

attest the part she once played in the 

drama of civilization. Were Rheims 
and Amiens, Bourges and Beauvais, the 
embodied aspiration of the race whose 
activities one observes along the Paris 
boulevards to-day? Are there any signs 
in the actual Normandy of the spirit 
which dotted the North coast with the 
stone temples beside which their dif- 
ferentiation across the Channel seems 
often flimsy and superficial? Or, at the 
other end of France, as one descends 
the magnificent thoroughfare which 
consoles the Marseillais for the greater 
general splendor of Paris, does any 
lingering reminiscence reach one of the 
instinct which covered the Midi with 
the massive monuments of Provengal 
Romanesque? As one observes the au- 
dience which listens to Guignol, it seems 
fabulous that the Frank ever crossed 
the Rhine. As one notes the gayety, 
the bonhomie, the bright graciousness 
of a Parisian or provincial crowd, the 

Merovingian epoch seems a myth. Is 

there any traceable relationship between 

St. Remy at Rheims and St. Augustin 

at Paris, between St. Jean at Lyons and 

the Nouvel Opéra, between the Sainte 

Chapelle and the Panthéon ? The differ- 

ence is as vast as that between gloom 

and gayety, between the grandiose and 
the familiar, the mystic and the rational. 

From the Palace of the Popes at Avi- 

gnon to the Marseilles Cannebiére, from 

the Chartres sculpture to M. Falguiére, 
from Plessis-les-Tours to the Tuileries, 
is along way. The contrast seems not 
in epoch, but in character. In no other 
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country is it marked in anything like 
the same degree. In England the same 
character is traceable in the London 
Law Courts and the ruins of Kenilworth ; 
Oxford Street and Piccadilly but deep- 
en the impression of Chester and War- 
wick ; there is a subtle sympathy be- 
tween Westminster and St. Paul’s. One 
is sure that the ancestors of the shop- 
men in the Burlington Arcade and of 
the owners of the West End _ palaces 
fought side by side at Crécy and Poic- 
tiers, where they occupied pretty much 
the same reciprocal relations and enter- 
tained, mutatis mutandis, pretty much 
the same notions of life, art, and for- 
eigners. In Germany it is not very dif- 
ferent. The cavalrymen of 1870-71, who 
sabred the damask and stole the clocks 
of the French chateaux, were lineal de- 
scendants of the Lanzknechts of the 
Rhine. Cologne Cathedral was fin- 
ished within the decade. Bavaria goes 
wild to-day over the stories of the meis- 
ter-singers. Even Dresden figurines 
and Saxon baroque in general are gothic 
in the last analysis—quite without the 
grace born of the renaissance passion 
for the beautiful, and still as clumsy as 
perfected knowledge will permit. The 
succession to Wincklemann is certainly 
as little frivolous as Burgmair and 
Schéngauer, and German criticism is 
still metaphysical and scholastic. Italy, 
from the time of the Pisans down to the 
decline of the high renaissance, and from 
the return of the popes to the French 
Revolution, visibly illustrates a natural 
evolution. The same may be said of 
Spain. And since the Revolution, what- 
ever is distinctly modern in Italian or 
Spanish character and culture, any note 
of discordant modification, is to be attrib- 
uted in no small degree to the French 
occupation. Only in France does there 
seem to be a break. 

The times change, and the most acute- 
ly alive change most in them. Since 
the days of Louis le Gros, when the na- 
tional unity began, France has most con- 
spicuously of all nations changed with 
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the epoch ; in those successive readjust- 
ments which we call progress she has 
almost invariably been in the lead. She 
was the star of the ages of faith as she 
is the light of the age of fellowship. 
The contrast between her actual self 
and her monuments is, therefore, most 
striking ; but at the same time it is 
superficial only and perfectly explicable. 
And its explanation gives the key to 
French character ; for there is one in- 
stinct of human nature, one aspiration 
of the mind, which France has incar- 
nated with unbroken continuity from the 
first—since there was a France at all 
France has embodied the social instinct. 
It was this instinct which finally tri- 
umphed over the barbaric Frankish per- 
sonality ; which during the panic and in- 
dividualism of the Middle Ages took ref- 
uge in the only haven sympathetically 
disposed to harbor it and produced 
the finest monuments of Europe by the 
force of spiritual solidarity ; which, so 
soon as the time was ripe, extended it- 
self temporally and created a civil or- 
ganism that rescued the human spirit 
from servitude; and which, finally, in 
the great transformation of the Revolu- 


tion, obtained the noblest victory over 
the forces of anarchy and unreason that 


history records. Thus in the days when 
the medieeval spirit of authority, of con- 
centration, of asceticism, of individual- 
ism was almost all-powerful in Europe, 
the French social instinct triumphed in 
the only sphere in which exalted effort 
was productive ; and now that this in- 
stinct has been brought into harmony 
with the Time-Spirit, now that solidarity 
is not only secularized but popularized, 
France illustrates its new phases as per- 
fectly as she did the old. There has 
really been no break in her historic con- 
tinuity. The cathedrals are not feudal. 
They were the product of a spirit partly 
ecclesiastical, partly secular, but always 
social—the true Gallo-Roman ‘spirit 
which, great as was the perfection at- 
tained by German feudalism in France, 
constantly struggled against and finally 
conquered its foreign Frankish foe. 
The cathedrals, in a word, are merely the 
bridge by which France clears the Mid- 
dle Age. They are grandiose links in 
the chain which unites the Revolu- 
tion to the twelfth century communal 
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movement for equality. They mark a 
phase of the long struggle of solidarity 
with anarchic forces, as do the anti- 
ecclesiastical movement of Phillippe le 
Bel, the national condensation of Louis 
XI, the renaissance reversion to classic 
social as well as artistic ideals, and 
finally the burial at the Revolution of 
moral and material Byzantinism. 

There is accordingly even a closer 
spiritual identity between the Nouvel 
Opcra and Notre Dame de Paris than 
there is, for example, between the Eng- 
lish Cathedral and its perfunctory repro- 
duction in the British Houses of Parlia- 
ment—the identity of instinct differing 
only in phase. And this instinct is, as 
I said, the key to French character and 
the most conspicuous trait whereby 
French character differs from our own. 
French history is the history of this 
instinct. The fusion of Gallic character- 
istics with Roman institutions apparently 
developed a disposition of Athenian 
interdependence and solidarity, all of 
whose accomplishments were to be or- 
ganically wrought, and whose failures 
were to come from the subordination 
of the individual member involved in 
the supremacy of the general structure. 
The Catholic Church came next, and 
contributed an influence to the moulding 
of modern France which it is impossible 
not to recognize on every hand. 

No one can pass from a Protestant to 
a Catholic country without being struck 
by the numerous characteristic differ- 
ences which force themselves upon the 
sense and the mind. The two shores of 
the English Channel, of Lake Geneva, of 
the Hollandsch Diep, the two sides of the 
Vosges—wherever the two systems come 
into contact the contrast is marked. 
To a Protestant entering France the 
influence of Catholicism is especially 
striking, because in France, owing to 
French clearness and method, what else- 
where are only Latin tendencies become 
perfectly developed traits. It is indefi- 
nite at first, but very sensible neverthe- 
less. Long familiarity deepens the im- 
pression. The absence of the individual 
spirit, the absence of the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, the social inter- 
dependence of people, the respect for 
public opinion, the consequent con- 
sideration for others, the free play of 
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mind compatible only with a certain 
carelessness as to deductions, and a con- 
fidence that society in general will see 
to it that the world roll on even if one’s 
own logic be imperfect—a dozen traits 
characteristic and cardinal one associates 
at once with the influence of the Catholic 
Church. The great work of the Refor- 
mation was to quicken the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility by awakening the 
conscience. The predominant influence 
of the Catholic Church has been to 
enforce the sense of social interdepend- 
ence among men, to destroy individual- 
ism by organizing and systematizing, 
and then itself assuming entire charge 
of the domain of the conscience. The 
conscience is, of course, the most impor- 
tant of the springsof humanaction. In 
proportion as the individual charges 
himself with soliciting and following 
its oracles his character is fortified and 
concentrated, his individuality intensi- 
fied. In proportion as he resigns this 
charge into other hands, to that extent 
he places the true centre of his moral 
nature outside himself, his individuality 
becomes less marked, and his relations 
to others more sensible, more important. 
Is he not, indeed, vitally connected with 
something external which charges itself 
with the direction of the most powerful 
moral agent of his nature, and are not 
all his fellows thus connected also? 
The bond of union between men is thus 
intinitely stronger in Catholic communi- 
ties than in Protestant, and in this way 
directly comes about by gentle grada- 
tions of logical consistency that con- 
siderateness, that deference, that sense 
of dependence upon others, that feeling 
that one’s true centre is outside of one 
and in a safer place, so to speak, the 
respect for public opinion, the harmony 
with one’s time and environment—all 
the fruits in fine of the social instinct 
re-enforced by religious system. This 
is the direct, sensible influence of Cathol- 
icism, as on the other hand the direct, 
sensible influence of Protestantism has 
been to isolate and to individualize. 
But the indirect influence of each system 
for being less sensible is not the less 
real or important, and the indirect influ- 
ence of Catholicism has tended to social 
expansion as potently as its direct influ- 
ence to social concert. Renunciation 


and asceticism, ecstasy and elevation, 
the medizval virtues, in fact, are often 
called especially Catholic virtues. They 
are, indeed, eminently virtues of the 
Catholic Church, but they have never 
been virtues of a Catholic society. Re- 
nunciation shines out beautifully and 
bountifully from the pages of the Le- 
gends of the Saints. History is full of 
instances of the divine self-forgetting 
of monks and nuns. Even Catholic 
fanaticism has always been marked by 
it. Ignatius had as much of it in his 
way as Saint Theresa. But in Catholic 
societies themselves, the Catholic Church 
in this regard has always strictly sepa- 
rated itself from the world. It has been 
in them, but not of them. It has, so to 
speak, organized its renunciation, and 
its organized renunciation has sold in- 
dulgences to society in general. The 
result has been, of course, that society 
in general—that is to say, everyone with 
no clear vocation for thorough-going re- 
nunciation—improves its opportunity 
and uses its indulgences freely. That 
in France it never did, and certainly does 
not now, use these to their utmost limit 
is due to the native French talent for 
sobriety, but it is evident that the in- 
stinct for social expansion has been 
fortified by Catholicism, as it has been 
repressed by Protestantism in the same 
way that one system has quickened and 
the other lessened the sense of mutual 
interdependence among men. Just as, 
in contrast to the separatism of Prot- 
estantism, Catholicism has tended to 
unify and nationalize, to render organic 
the structure of society, so it has tended 
to develop all those sides of man’s nature 
which relate him to the external world, 
and we have in France, as a result in 
great part of Catholic influences, not 
only a people intensely organic and soli- 
daire, but a people possessed of the epi- 
curean rather than the ascetic ideal in 
morals, its unmoral nature harmoniously 
evolved without restraint from a higher 
spiritual law, its intelligence so highly 
cultivated as sometimes to supplant the 
soul in the sphere of sentiment, and its 
social and mutual activities carried to an 
extent and refined in a degree of which 
we have ordinarily a very inadequate 
idea. 

The preponderance thus of unifying 
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over controversial and separatist forces 
has rendered it the most homogeneous 
in the world, and, accordingly, if it be 
ever excusable to speak of a people in 
the mass, it is excusable in the case 
of the French. What one notes in the 
individual is more than anywhere else 
apt to be a national trait. There is, 
of course, differentiation enough, but 
it begins further along than with us, 
and is structural rather than fortuitous. 
They vary by types rather than by units. 
The class only is specialized. Their 
homogeneousness is not uniformity, but 
it is divided rather in the details than in 
the grand construction. The Parisians 
so bore each other often by force of 
mutual sympathies and identical ideas, 
that ennut itself has probably had a large 
share in the variety of their political 
experimentation and in the evolution of 
their elaborate Epicureanism. They are 
infinitely civilized. Individuals are of 
less import than the relations between 
them; hence manners and art. Charac- 
ter counts less than capacity ; hence the 
worship of the intelligence. They have 
little or none of our introspectiveness. 
They understand themselves thoroughly, 
but by instinct, and not as the result of 
examination. They are far more inter- 
ested in you than in themselves, and 
contemplate you much more closely. 
This indeed they do very narrowly, and 
an American who is himself enough 
addicted to “taking notes” to remark 
the practice under its skilful veil of inter- 
est and civility is apt to find it irksome. 
But even in your personality their inter- 
est is never pushed to the extent of con- 
sidering such of its complexities as arise 
from counter-currents of mind and feel- 
ing and will—such as a writer like 
George Eliot, for instance, or Haw- 
thorne, or Thomas Hardy, is so greatly 
attracted by. They seem always to fancy 
you “a plain case,” and only solicitous 
to learn what label to take from their 
assortment (an assortment, by the way, 
far more comprehensive than any other 
people’s) with which to ticket you. If 
your complexity is the chief thing about 
you, they ticket you “fin” (for which 
our word is “subtle”), and so pigeon- 
hole you without further examination. 
It is humiliating to the American sense 
to note how often this is really all that 


the case calls for ; the suggestion is irre- 
sistible that much of our personal “ hair- 
splitting” isas nebulously unprofitable as 
the refinements of Teutonic metaphysics. 
With the French, at all events, the pro- 
cess of working out any social equation 
is always marked by the use of the per- 
sonal factor asa known term. “X” is 
never you, but your capacities, your man- 
ifestations, what you, with your Anglo- 
Saxon self-concentration, describe as 
your mere “phenomena.” “Un origi- 
nal” is an eccentric person. 
Idiosynecrasy, in a word, has little in- 
terest for them. Until it has been em- 
balmed in legend it is rather resented 
than tolerated, even in its grandiose 
manifestations. There is little hero- 
worship that is either blind or vague. 
There is absolutely no French sym- 
pathy with the notion that heroes are 
made of essentially different stuff from 
the rest of mankind. Great men are, 
if “ nobler brothers,” most of all ‘ one in 
blood ;” and it is by sufferance only 
that they are permitted to “lord it o’er” 
their fellows, in Sterling’s phrase, by 
either ‘looks of beauty” or “ words of 
good.” There is the Hugo, the Millet, 
as there was the Napoleonic légende, but 
their inspiration is mainly decorous and 
conformed to the prevalent regard for 
the fitness of things rather than emo- 
tionally sincere. “Cher maitre” is a 
title borne by scores. M. Dumas /ils is 
a “cher maitre.” And the popularity of 
this attitude is ascribable to the vanity 
which seeks association or identification 
with celebrity, not at all to the Ger- 
manic quality of admiration. Of Goe- 
the’s three kinds of reverence—for what 
is above us, for our equals, and for 
what is beneath us—the second only, 
that is to say what is more properly 
called deference, is commonly illus- 
trated by Frenchmen. Such a book as 
Mr. Peter Bayne’s “Lessons from my 
Masters ” would be a solecism in France. 
The proceedings of the Browning Soci- 
ety would excite amazement. The spir- 
it of the Molitristes and that of the 
Goethe adorers are in complete contrast. 
The intense emotion which led one of 
Carlyle’s secretaries publicly to express 
a sense of spiritual indebtedness to him 
next after his “Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ,” would seem whimsically exces- 
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sive. No Frenchman so surrenders him- 
self to any personal influence ; awe and 
abjectness are equally un-French. The 
anecdote of one contemporary English 
poet going, footstool in hand, to sit at 
the feet of another, indicates rather the 
French order of hero-worship, which if 
less cockney in its expression is char- 
acterized by the same sense of the im- 
portance of the impersonal function 
discharged in common by the hero and 
his worshipper. 

Character, being thus less considered, 
develops less energy. ‘“ That which all 
things tend to educe—which freedom, 
cultivation, intercourse, revolutions go 
to form and deliver—is character,” says 
Emerson, with transcendental confi- 
dence. Yes! but not character as we 
understand it, not individual character 
independent of its environment. Free- 
dom goes to form and deliver that, 
most assuredly, but not necessarily in- 
tercourse, cultivation, revolutions—of 
which the French have had far more 
than they have had offreedom. “Trust 
thyself !—every heart vibrates to that 
iron string.” In France every heart 


thus vibrates only when the said string 


sounds a harmonious strain in con- 
certed music. “The giants must live 
apart. The kings can have no com- 
pany,” says Thackeray. In France the 
giants are as rare asthe pygmies. The 
social instinct is inimical to both. The 
great Frenchmen, it has been acidly re- 
marked, are apt to be Italians, and in 
effect the way in which individual Ital- 
ians and the entire French people have 
united, at various epochs in history, in 
the accomplishment of great works is 
exceedingly instructive as to the ten- 
dencies of either civilization. The great 
Frenchmen are generally great on their 
human and social sides, by distinction 
rather than by energy. They are never 
monsters. No ascetics are numbered 
among them. Their minds are lofty, 
but they are not self-gathered in them. 
Even the French heroes have less ego- 
ism than vanity ; it is Henry IV., not 
Napoleon, that is truly national. And, 
as history reminds us, they are not 
found isolated but in groups, whose 
members are mutually dependent and 
supporting. But for this, and for the 
general elevation of the subsidiary 
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groups around them, the eminence of 
many of them would be more conspicu- 
ous than it is; many merely eminent 
names in French history would shine 
heroic and grandiose on the roll of 
almost any other nation, because of 
this difference in perspective. But the 
great accomplishments of France have, 
in general, been the work rather of the 
nation than of those heroes who “look 
at the stars with an answering ray.” 
Wherever the task of progress has de- 
manded intellectual inspiration or moral 
energy, it is the Spaniard, the Italian, 
the Englishman who excels, but it is 
the French people entire. The individ- 
ual work of its exceptional volcanic 
spirits like Mirabeau, like Danton, is apt 
to be incomplete. Solider-building is 
done by the nation organized—despoti- 
cally under the Corsican Bonaparte, au- 
tonomously under the Genoese Gam- 
betta. The Revolution, the conquering 
of Europe, the freeing of the human 
spirit, which the kings of the Continent 
and the aristocracy of England could 
only temporarily reimprison, in 1815, at 
Vienna, were Titanic works wrought 
by the social instinct of the most com- 
pletely organic people in history. 

In the familiar and every-day, as well 
as in the exceptional and heroic work of 
life, the power and importance of the 
social instinct show themselves in France 
in a way of which we have no experience. 
The relations between individuals being 
exalted into a distinct social force, apart 
from the personalities therewith con- 
nected, these relations are regulated, 
utilized, and decorated to very note- 
worthy ends. They are used with us 
mainly for business purposes; it is 
chiefly, perhaps, the commercial travel- 
ler who exploits them. The rest of us 
enjoy them or neglect them as the case 
may be, but take no thought to organize 
and direct them. The social instinct, 
nevertheless, being native to man, even 
to man in our environment of riotous in- 
dividualism, it incurs the risk of becom- 
ing depraved if it be not developed. This, 
indeed, is its very frequent fate in many 
of our communities, and the amount of 
positive debauchery due to a perversion 
of this instinct, which perversion is itself 
due to neglect, is very suggestive. And 
positive debauchery aside, the pathetic 
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failure of genial but weak natures that 
in a truly social milieu would certainly 
have succeeded is still more significant 
because it is still more hopeless. In 
France social capacity is a principal 
part of the youth’s equipment for his 
journey through life. In virtue of it 
young men rise in the world, obtain “ pro- 
tection,” and acquire vantage ground. 
With us, hitherto, a turn for what is 
called society is fully as likely to be a 
bar as an aid to a young man’s success, 
being accepted often as indicating frivol- 
ity, if not extravagance and dissipation, 
and, at all events, hostile to the industry 
and severe application which pass for 
credentials of solidity. Success in an 
industrial society does not depend on 
the favor of women, and we are wont a 
little to contemn the large and interest- 
ing class of petits jeunes gens of which 
French society makes so much. On the 


other hand, we have many accentuated 
types wholly peculiar to ourselves and 
generated by the struggle of the ambi- 
tious and intensely concentrated individ- 
ual with an amorphous and undeveloped 
society which he can in a measure mould 
as well as figure in, provided only his 


energy be sufficient to the task. Never 
was there such a field for the parvenu as 
that we furnish. Never was the parvenu 
so really estimable and distinguished a 
person. With energy and persistence, a 
man who only yesterday ate with his 
knife may to-morrow lay down rules of 
etiquette, a beneficiary dispense charity, 
a country merchant regulate a railway 
system—merely by the force through 
which strenuous personality imposes it- 
self on a society whose solidarity is too 
feeble to protect it against assault from 
without and treachery from within. In 
most instances, indeed, our pretence of 
solidarity is pure snobbishness, and our 
parvenus really—as was said of Napoleon 
—arrivés. 

The Frenchman’s instincts and im- 
pulses receive, on the contrary, a social 
rather than an egoistic development. 
His position in the world, the esteem of 
his neighbors, everything, in fact, except 
looking for the resurrection of the dead, 
which prevents him from being of all 
men most miserable, are obtained by a 
far more complex exercise of talent than 
that ascetic concentration of effort known 
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among us as “looking out for Number 
One.” Look out for “Number One,” 
the Frenchman certainly does in the 
most unflinching and devoted manner ; 
but the process is with him adapted to 
gregarious rather than insulated condi- 
tions. He easily spares more time from 
business than we do from idling to ex- 
pend in the expansiveness necessary for 
elaborate social development; further- 
more, social conditions with him pre- 
vent time so expended from being, even 
in an indirect sense, wasted, so that he 
is never more profitably occupied than 
when he is, so to speak, least concentrat- 
ed. He conquers in love, war, affairs, 
and society, not as with us, with the 
Germanic peoples generally, in virtue of 
strenuous personality, but through many- 
sidedness, appreciativeness, perception, 
sympathy—in a word, less by energy 
than by intelligence. And this intel- 
ligence itself is socially developed. M. 
Caro says of the Abbé Roux that his 
genius, “formed in solitude, outside of 
all intellectual commerce, of all expan- 
sion,” is characterized by “an inner 
spring and source of ideas in their 
native state, charged with parasitical 
elements neither purged by essay nor 
filtered by discussion; by ignorance 
which astonishes in connection with cer- 
tain points of view truly striking ; by 
faults of taste unavoidable in the ab- 
sence of all exterior control and points 
of comparison ; by a certain awkward- 
ness, sometimes a singular want of dis- 
cernment, and hence a defect of propor- 
tion and development between thoughts 
really new and those which seem so only 
to the eyes of the artist who believes 
himself to have discovered them.” One 
could not better describe the traits 
which, in our life, as well as in our 
literature, our individualism throws in- 
to sharp relief in contrast with those of 
the French. 

In his “Pensées d’un Solitaire” the 
Abbé Roux himself observes that “men of 
talent, so long as they have only intui- 
tive experiences, are bound to commit 
follies,” and the universal prevalence of 
this conviction in France secures great 
openness and _ spiritual reciprocity. 
There are no people whom it is “ diffi- 
cult to know,” who are very “ reserved” 
in the presence of strangers, who are 
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particularly “ reticent ” about their own 
affairs, who have “secrets” and resent 
familiarity. A high development of the 
social instinct makes short work of 
these varieties of a type well known and 
rather highly esteemed among ourselves. 
It unmasks them at once as in some sort 
pretenders, as people who devote a large 
share of their attention, while the battle 
of life is raging, to keeping open the 
communications in their rear either for 
opportunities of retreat or in order to 
execute some brilliant flank movement. 
In other words, either their self-distrust 
or their self-conceit is shown to be ex- 
cessive. In France the battle of life is, 
socially speaking, nearly a pure figure 
of speech. The foe is at any rate im- 
personal. No one’s individual attitude 
is hostile or suspicious. There is none 
of the exciting competition which with 
us exists, among friendly rivals even. 
Hence, beyond those matters which are 
essentially private, being nobody’s busi- 
ness and rightfully appealing to nobody's 
interest, people generally have nothing 
to conceal. The milieu is not only 
friendly, but it is intelligent. Neither 
timidity nor strategy, of the kind we 
are familiar with, would avail much 
with it. It would be impossible to dis- 
guise them. The “reserve” of our 
young ladies, their true opinions on 
public questions, the secret they are 
thinking about, which young men are 
rewarded by being permitted gradually 
to discover as they become better and 
better acquainted, are, for example, pe- 
culiar to ourselves ; but in France, espe- 
cially, they would be purposeless for the 
same reason that inquiries as to the 
secrets of freemasonry or the composi- 
tion of patent medicines are—namely, 
not because they are undiscoverable, 
but because what is worth knowing 
about them can be divined. There is, 
of course, the contrast between the ba- 
vard and the nature condensée, but the 
latter is none the less a frank and not 
a secretive nature. There are no prigs. 

Competition is a great word with us, 
but socially it implies a solecism. It 
means egoism, and the difference be- 
tween our individualism and French 
social interdependence is very well 
shown in the correspondence of our 
egoism to French vanity. How far 


egoism may be carried, what bleak- 
ness it may introduce into life, and 
how it may blight existence one may 
easily guess; but its baleful influence 
has never been so vividly shown as 
in that very remarkable book pub- 
lished a few years ago and entitled 
“The Story of a Country Town.” A 
more important contribution to sociol- 
ogy has not been made within the dec- 
ade. Noone can have read it without 
being affected by its gloom, its moral 
squalor, its ashen tone. There is noth- 
ing more depressing in Russian fiction, 
and, like Russian fiction, it is wholly un- 
factitious. It is a picture entirely typi- 
cal, and typical of one hesitates to say 
how many American communities. And 
no one can have read it attentively with- 
out perceiving that the secret ofits drear- 
iness is its picture of the excesses of in- 
dividualism. Lack of sympathy with each 
other ;a narrow and degrading struggle 
for “‘ success ;” a crying competition ; a 
dull, leaden introspection ; no community 
of interest, material or ideal, except of a 
grossly material religious ideality ; duty 
ignorantly conceived ; sacrifice needlessly 
made; generous impulses leading no- 
whither, and elevated effort clogged by 
the absence of worthy ends ; the human 
spirit, in fine, thrown back on itself and 
operating, so to speak, in vacuo; and the 
partly tragic, chiefly vulgar, wholly ster- 
ile conclusion of all this Mr. Howe has 
painted for us with a master-hand. Be- 
side his picture the wild orgies and 
bacchanalian frenzy of a society in de- 
cadence appear sane. Beside it, at all 
events, French vanity seems antiseptic. 
Vanity has its origin in approbativeness, 
and to study to please is a safeguard 
against many evils in morals as well as 
in manners. It is,to be sure, mainly 
through their vanity that the French 
show to us their weak side. It is a 
characteristic that in excess causes 
character to atrophy. It stimulates 
cowardice in the face of ridicule, and 
leads infallibly to puerile confusions 
of shadow and substance. And the 
French have far more of it than any 
other people. Stendhal never tires of 
reproaching his countrymen with it, 
and declares it responsible for his exile 
in Italy. Only the other day M. Albert 
Wolff, whose competence is conspic- 
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uous, declared it epidemic, affirming 
French society entire to be frappée par 
le fléau de la vanité. But vanity as the 
French possess it, and modified as it 
is by their all-informing intelligence, is 
a not too unpleasant, as it is an inevit- 
able, concomitant of the spirit of society. 
Its absence would mean, logically, in- 
finitely more loss than gain in social 
relations. ‘ Nothing,” says Voltaire, 
“is so disagreeable as to be obscurely 
hanged,” and together with its obvious 
vanity it is impossible not to see in the 
remark a feeling of fraternity as well. 
In France, indeed, fraternity is as it 
were in the air. This sentiment, which 
is the poetic side of the notion of 
equality, to which the French have been 
so profoundly attached since the very 
beginnings of modern society, during 
the break-up of the Middle Ages, is to 
be read in the expression and demeanor 
of everyone to be met with in the streets 
as unmistakably as it is stamped on 
all the buildings belonging to the state. 
Insensibly you find yourself setting out 
with the feeling that every stranger is 
amicably disposed. Arriving from Lon- 
don, either at Paris or at the smallest 
provincial town—Calais itself, say—the 
absence of individual competition, of 
personal preoccupation, of all the varied 
inhospitality, the stony, inaccessible self- 
absorption which depress the stranger 
in London whenever he is out of hail of 
an acquaintance, the conspicuous amenity 
everywhere suffuses with a profoundly 
grateful warmth the very cockles of the 
American’s heart. At first it seems as 
if all the world were really one’s friends. 
People with such an aspect and deport- 
ment would be, certainly, in New York ; 
in New York you would feel almost as if 
you could borrow money of them with- 
out security. You look for the personal 
feeling, the warmth, the glow which 
such evident amenity stimulates in your 
own breast. You find no real response. 
You feel somehow imposed upon and 
resentful. Nothing is less agreeable to 
the Anglo-Saxon heart than to discover 
that it has beaten with unreasonable 
warmth, that the occasion really called 
for no indulgence of sentiment. You 
understand Thackeray’s feeling toward 
the “distinguished foreigner” whom 
he met crossing the Channel, and who 
Vou. Il.—8 
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“readily admitted the superiority of the 
Briton on the seas or elsewhere,” only 
to discover himself, the voyage over, in 
his real character of a hotel-runner—or, 
as Thackeray puts it, “an impudent, 
sneaking, swindling French humbug.” 
Nothing could be more unreasonable ; 
you are not in London or New York 
transformed by the millennium, but in 
Paris—or Calais, as I said. The Apoc- 
alyptic thousand years’ reign of abso- 
lute satisfactoriness is stillin the distant 
future. Self-interest is still a motive, 
and if a cabman is less extortionate than 
in New York, or a policeman more spe- 
cific and personal in his directions, or a 
fellow "bus passenger more affably com- 
municative, it is not to greater delicacy 
of moral fibre that it should be attrib- 
uted, but to a universal feeling that. 
mankind is a fraternity instead of a vast 
mass of armed neutrals, and that, ceteris 
paribus, there is greater pleasure to be 
got out of the lubrication than the fric- 
tion of points of contact between indi- 
viduals. This, elevated into a positive 
system, produces the amenity which is 
as clearly a boulevard as it is a salon 
characteristic in France. 

Bonhomie is not necessarily bonté, but 
it is an extremely pleasant trait to find 
on every hand—in the promenade, in 
shopping, travelling, theatre-going, gal- 
lery-visiting, wherever, in fact, one en- 
counters his fellow-men closely. It is 
pleasant not to be jostled and elbowed 
in crowds, to be greeted in entering a 
shop, to be spoken to civilly and copi- 
ously by a casual companion on a bench 
in the Champs Elysées, to be treated in 
every way, in fine, humanely and urbanely. 
Urbanity is a Latin word, and still re- 
tains its significance in Latin cities, 
notably in France ; whereas with us it is 
in general “ fine old country gentlemen ” 
who chiefly illustrate the quality, and 
except in the interior of houses, urban 
and urbane are epithets of broadly differ- 
ing significance. But charming as the 
urbanity of French out-door existence 
is, that other quality of bonhomie, of 
good-humor, with which it is in France 
so closely associated—and of which it is, 
indeed, more the outward expression than 
the twin trait even—is quite as charm-- 
ing. Urbane the citadins of Spain and 
Italy are, almost invariably ; but their 
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urbanity decorates a different quality— 
a high-bred chivalry, or, among the lower 
classes, a fine natural simplicity—Fernan 
Caballero’s vaunted naturalidad in Spain, 
and in Italy a rich geniality which some- 
times breaks quite through the urbanity 
and recalls our own Westerner. The 
French good-humor seems idiosyncratic. 

It is not very deep. Often, in fact, it 
shows itself to be so shallow that very 
bad humor is easily perceived to lie in 
some cases disagreeably near the sur- 
face. There is a good deal of varied 
light and shade about the social in- 
stinct. Mr. Henry James permits the 
“roaring Yankee ” of his “ The Point of 
View ” to speak of the Parisians in the 
mass as “little, fat, irritable people.” 
In many respects Paris is not France, 
and probably nearly all the genus irri- 
tabile to be found in France is concen- 
trated in the capital. At Paris you cer- 
tainly hear, first and last, a good deal 
of scolding. Your landlady is sure to 
scold the servants from corridor to cor- 
ridor, and these latter—such is the spirit 
of fraternity—are sure to scold back. 
More or less scolding is sure to force 
itself upon your attention out of doors. 
The cocher scolds his horse, the gen- 
darme scolds the cocher ; now and then 
you see groups actively engaged in this 
kind of mutual remonstrance. It is to 
be borne in mind that they never come 
to blows. “It costs a lot to punch a 
Frenchman’s head,” I heard a com- 
patriot remark one day—this condition 
of affairs demonstrating a high state of 
civilization, or a decadence of manly 
spirit hedging cowardice about with 
tyrannical regulations, as one chooses 
to consider it. Certainly one might 
pass a lifetime in Paris without wit- 
nessing anything similar to a scene of 
which in London once I was an excited 
—until I observed that a nearer police- 
man was a placid—spectator, namely, a 
young man choking and cuffing a cry- 
ing young woman who exhibited every 
sign of pain and anger, but no sense of 
outrage. Individualism fails in various 
ways to decorate and render attractive 
the daily life of a great city; below a 
certain rank, composed of the surviving 
fittest, moves an amorphous mass of 
units, specifically unattractive owing to 
their profound lack of interest in them- 
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selves and their conspicuous moral de- 
jection, and—owing to the prevalent 
individualism—destitute in the mass of 
any organic or homogeneous interest, 
Even where individualism has to con- 
tend against the kind of fraternity with 
which it is not inconsistent—the kind 
we illustrate in contrast with the Eng- 
lish, the kind born of large human sym- 
pathies exercised under a democratic 
system and over a continent’s extent— 
even in New York I remember a char- 
acteristic incident which one could 
never expect to see paralleled in Paris, 
Two friends had quarrelled in a Bowery 
saloon, and having, in reporter’s phrase, 
“adjourned to the sidewalk,” one was 
speedily on top of the other, who, un- 
armed himself, clutched desperately his 
foe’s uplifted hand which held a knife 
over him. A crowd quickly gathered 
and a stalwart fellow rushed toward the 
struggling pair, apparently to interfere, 
but drawing a clasp-knife from his poche 
américaine (as it is called by French 
tailors), he opened it and thrusting it 
into the hand of the under-dog, ex- 
claimed : “Here’s a knife for you, too, 
young fellow!” <A policeman super- 
vened and closed the incident. At Paris 
this would have seemed savage to a 
“professional” assassin. In five cases 
out of six the passion which produces in 
London and New York blows and pistol- 
shots, and in Naples and Seville knife- 
thrusts, exhales itself in vocables, and 
expends its force in gesticulation. The 
French nature is frivolous and super- 
ficial, is the explanation given in all the 
English books—the books which, having 
none of our own, and knowing no other 
language, we read exclusively; queru- 
lousness takes the place of passion, 
bluster and storming the place of blows, 
adds the American observer—the im- 
plication being the same; indeed, Mr. 
Henry James sums it up in so many 
words in one of his sketches of travel: 
“The French are a light, pleasure-loving 
people, and the longest study of life 
on the Boulevard des Italiens does not 
change the impression.” Certainly not, 
in fair weather ; when the skies are clear 
and life is good there is no evidence of 
moping along this thoroughfare. But, 
seated at one of the innumerable little 


tables that fringe its gay terraces, the 
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sentimental traveller may read in his 
Baedeker the suggestive statement that 
the asphalt beneath him was substituted 
by the crafty Napoleon IIL for stone 
pavement because of the chronic dis- 
position of the Parisians to transform 
the latter into barricades. Cela donne 
ad penser. Readiness to get yourself 
killed upon slight provocation hardly 
attests frivolity, but seriousness in the 
English sense; readiness to sacrifice 
one’s life in defence of ideas witnesses 
the same quality in the French sense. 
A gradual and cumulative progress in 
every revolution of importance since 
the days of Divine Right testifies to the 
seriousness of the Parisian people in 
every sense. Having regard simply to 
separate municipalities, that of Paris, in 
fact, seems the only serious one since 
the Middle Ages. 

Nothing is more common with us, how- 
ever, than to treat this same characteristic 
of the Parisian as not only marked evi- 
dence of his frivolity, but as merely the 
occasional exaggeration of his habitual 
querulousness. But nothing also is more 
superficial, and one cannot live long in 
Paris without perceiving that the queru- 
lousness which at first strikes one is 
itself simply the defect of the quality of 
amenity, which is, after all, universal if 
not profound ; just as blows and general 
brutality are the defect of the estimable 
quality so highly prized in Anglo-Saxon 
communities of absolute and profound 
personal sincerity. There is nothing 
absolute or profound about French 
amenity. Rightly apprehended the nat- 
ure of the quality excludes the notion 
of profundity. It is rather a gloss, a 
veneer, a mere outward husk, but the 
veneer and husk of that very solid feel- 
ing of fraternity which is so integral a 
part of the French gospel. In England, 
and among the large and increasing 
class of anglicized Americans in this 
country, fraternity is still, of course, 
a subject of philosophic controversy ; 
the school of Mill on one side, thinkers 
like Mill’s implacable critic, Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen, on the other. Sir 
James Stephen, for example, whose feel- 
ing comparison of the Comtist regard for 
humanity to “a childless woman’s love 
for a lap-dog” is a fair measure of his 
sympathetic quality, maintains that “the 


French way of loving the human race is 
the one of their many sins which it is 
most difficult to forgive,” and that “it 
is not love that one wants from the great 
mass of mankind, but respect and justice.” 
But the brutality of the Anglo-Indian is 
apt to be as mistaken as it is brilliant. 
Respect and justice are precisely the 
qualities of French fraternity, and the 
“love” with which Sir James Stephen 
objects to being “daubed” is quite 
foreign to it. The propagandism of the 
Revolution was rational, not sentimental. 
No doubt it and other manifestations of 
French feeling toward foreigners shine in 
friendliness and kindliness by contrast 
with the respect and justice accorded 
by Sir James Stephen’s compatriots to 
their fellows in India and Ireland, but 
impatience with prejudice and tradition 
and an ardor for the rational and the 
real are their central characteristics. 
The Frenchman feels under no necessity 
of either disliking you or else becoming 
familiar by intruding his personality— 
which seems a not uncommon Anglo- 
Saxon affliction. We know best, per- 
haps, how to treat each other in inti- 
macy ; Frenchmen, in the general situa- 
tion. Fraternité has slight relations to 
“Friendship,” as Thoreau rhapsodizes 
about it, and as the classic examples 
illustrate it. In friendship the individ- 
ual element is intensified, in fraternity 
it is extenuated. Fraternity, in a word, 
is not a militant virtue ; itis simply the 
unfailing accompaniment of the social 
instinct, and in France, therefore, is uni- 
versally accepted so much as a matter 
of course, as the necessary and natural 
basis of human relations, that its praise 
is become merely subject-matter for 
perorations, political and other, as the 
praise of freedom, for example, is with 
the English and with us. The moment 
such a sentiment becomes a common- 
place, the moment such an idea is popu- 
larly esteemed a platitude rather than a 
principle, men no longer fall upon one 
another’s necks in illustration of its 
potency and in witness of their personal 
adhesion to it. All the same, it loses 
little of its vitality. The members of 
those large families which, asan English 
writer astutely remarks, are not apt to 
be very “ civil-spoken things,” certainly 
do not act among us as if they had con- 
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stantly in mind the precepts of the 
133d Psalm, with which, nevertheless, 
they may be presumed to be in full 
accord. “A good father in conversa- 
tion with his children or wife is not per- 
petually embracing them,” says Thack- 
eray ; but the fact of relationship is none 
the less potent as a pervasive influence 
on conduct and demeanor. And so the 
mutual activities of a society which, like 
that of France, resembles very closely a 
large family are thus influenced in a 
very delightful way, if not to an intense 
degree, by the decorous and decorative 
virtue of fraternal kindliness and good 
feeling. The home, the interior, may 
mean less to Frenchmen than it does to 
us, but the community means incontest- 
ably more, and the feeling for country 
easily becomes supreme. 

Patriotism, in fact, takes the place of 
religion in France. In the service of 
la patrie the doing of one’s duty is ele- 
vated into the sphere of exalted emo- 
tion. To say that the French are more 
patriotic than other peoples would be to 
say what is in its nature incapable of 
substantiation. But I think it incontes- 


table that, more than any other people, 
they make patriotism the source and 
subject of their profoundest emotional 


life. Only here do they lay aside reason 
and abandon intelligence to surrender 
themselves voluntarily to the sway of 
instinct and passion. Only in regard to 
la France do they permit themselves 
illusions. Only here does sentiment 
triumph freely and completely over cal- 
culation. Patriotism thus plays a far 
larger part in their national existence 
than in that of other peoples. None of 
its manifestations seem absurd to them. 
The classic remark regarding the charge 
of Balaclava, “ C’est magnifique, mais ce 
nest pas la guerre,” is, to be sure, a pro- 
test against the excesses of corporalism. 
But such a sacrifice in direct illustra- 
tion of patriotism would be regarded in 
France almost as an opportunity; it 
would be looked upon as the early 
Christians looked upon martyrdom. 

Sir John Fortescue, exiled in France 
during the Wars of the Roses, writes : 
“It is cowardise and lack of hartes and 
corage that kepith the Frenchmen from 
rising, and not povertye: which corage 
no Frenche man hath like to the Eng- 
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lish man. It hath been often seen in 
Englond that three or four thefes for 
povertie hath set upon 8 true men and 
robbed them al. But it hath not been 
seen in Fraunce that vii or viij thefes 
have been hardy to robbe iii or iv true 
men. Wherefor it is right seld that 
Frenchmen be hanged for robberye for 
that they have no hertys to do so ter- 
rible an acte. There be therefor mo 
men hangyed in Englond in a yere for 
robberye and manslaughter than there 
be hangid in Fraunce for such crime in 
vij yers.” Sir John writes, you will 
observe, very much in the spirit of 
modern English criticism of the 
French. This is the feeling of which 
Thackeray, for example, can never free 
himself, which inspires Punch, which all 
the Paris correspondents display, which 
underlies every French allusion in our 
own anglicized journals. In citing Sir 
John, however, M. Taine, who shame- 
lessly records as current statistics “42 
cases of highway robbery in France 
against 738 in England,” explains, in a 
footnote, the reason for this lamentable 
lack of “hertys” on the part of his 
countrymen. “The English,” he says, 
“always forget to be polite, and miss 
the fine distinctions of things. Under- 
stand here, brutal courage, the disputa- 
tious and independent instinct. The 
French race, and in general the Gallic 
race, is perhaps among all the most 
prodigal of its life.” 

That is the difference, exactly. The 
social and the individual instinct oper- 
ate here, we perceive, each in its own 
way. One has only to think of the 
title of France to be called a military 
nation (even Prussian military termi- 
nology is French), or of the suggestions 
contained in the word “ barricade” to 
appreciate how reckless of everything 
men selfishly prize in this world are all 
Frenchmen when patriotic takes the 
place of personal feeling. No country, 
it is probable, except perhaps our own 
Southern States, ever made such in- 
mense sacrifices of life and treasure, 
after all reasonable hope was over, as 
France did between the fall of Metz and 
the Treaty of Frankfort. In no other 
country would such resistance. to over- 
whelming force as that of Gambetta 
have proved a statesman’s chief title to 
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fame; nowhere else would even the 
enemies of such a man so readily admit 
that to raise ill-armed, half-starved, 
under-aged, raw levies, and oppose them 
to disciplined troops of twice their 
numbers with a steadfastness that had 
outlived hope, was to save the honor of 
the country. The public opinion which 
thus magnifies patriotism into a religion 
is a foree of which it is difficult to ap- 
preciate, and impossible to exaggerate 
the strength. A vivid illustration of it 
is given in an incident of one of the 
stories grouped by M. Ludovic Halévy 
under the title, “L’Invasion.” A poor 
woman, whose husband and son had 
been taken by the last conscription, 
ejaculates as the mobiles are leaving the 
village: “What cowards the French 
must be to let themselves be dragged 
to the war like that!” The utterance 
was acry of individualism wrung from 
the egotism of a mother’s heart, but M. 
Halévy chronicles it as extraordinary, 
and it only serves thus to emphasize the 
strength and universality of the feeling 
against which it protested, and of 
striking instances of which M. Halévy’s 
little volume is full. 


It is, indeed, a record of heroic self- 
sacrifice on the altar of country which in 
certain qualities it would be hard to 


match. The tone is low and quiet, there 
is no exaggeration, and there is no dis- 
guise of the near proximity to gayety in 
which Gallic gravity always exists. I 
venture to translate the following inci- 
dent related in M. Halévy’s words by a 
nurse in the military hospital at Vendéme : 
“T remember especially,” says the injir- 
mier, “a young man, almost a child—he 
was eighteen years old. He was brought 
to us, with a ball in the chest, December 
16th. He had been wounded quite near 
Venddme. He died three days afterward. 
He must have suffered much, for his 
wound was very deep indeed. He made 
no complaint, however. He told us that 
he was an only son—that he had volun- 
teered in July, at the beginning of the 
war. His mother opposed his project, 
wept bitterly, and tried to retain him. 
But he had done that as aduty. He had 
set out in the Army of Sedan ; he had suc- 
ceeded in escaping through Belgium ; he 
had continued the campaign in the Army 
of the Loire ; he had become a sergeant. 


Before dying he confessed, and in the 
presence of everybody he received the 
sacrament with a wonderful tranquillity. 
During the three days in which he was 
dying—for we had seen at once that he 
was lost—he gave way only when he 
spoke of his mother ; then the tears stood 
in his eyes and he gazed long at a pho- 
tograph of her which he had taken with 
him. He asked pardon of her for the 
chagrin his death would cause her. He 
had asked us to lay aside his tunic with 
his chevrons of sergeant to be sent to 
his mother after the war. He died kiss- 
ing his little photograph. We were 
greatly embarrassed. We did not know 
whether we ought to keep this photo- 
graph for the mother or to put it in the 
coffin. It seemed to us better to put it 
with him in the bier, and that is what 
we did.” I think no one can fail to re- 
mark the admirable simplicity of this, 
quite unalloyed either with the solemn 
intensity that is undoubtedly Germanic 
or with the bravado we are ludicrously 
apt to fancy natural to the Frenchman. 
There is a distinct shade of elasticity of 
spirit noticeable in the moral attitude of 
this youth that is typically French. A 
contained exaltation quite unassociated 
with what we ordinarily mean by con- 
scious renunciation seems to be his sup- 
port or rather his stimulus. He is not 
a hero in any explicit way; his social 
side is uppermost. The same phenome- 
non is observable in death-bed scenes in 
which for the sacraments of the church 
the decoration of the State is substituted. 
And this discloses the real truth about 
this patriotism which is the religion of 
Frenchmen, in whose sphere calculation 
is lost in sentiment and interest is trans- 
muted into self-sacrifice—namely, that it 
is the sublimation of the social instinct 
in a more eminent degree and more 
conspicuous manner than the patriotic 
sentiment of any other people in the 
world, All purely personal feeling is 
absorbed in it. Every personal aspira- 
tion is satisfied by it. ‘To an American 
dying of a wound received in the defence 
of his country the presentation of a bit 
of red ribbon by the government of his 
country would undoubtedly seem a bar- 
ren performance enough. His personal 
sense of duty, discharged, of a supreme 
sacrifice unselfishly made, would in such 
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an hour fill his mind to the exclusion of 
any demonstrations of a social order that 
the compatricts whom he was about to 
leave forever could make. Dying with 
us isa private affair ; the association with 
it of the paraphernalia of life is apt to 
jar upon oursense. ‘The world has been 
my country, to do good my religion,” is a 
more consoling dying thought than the 
dulce et decorum est of Horace, even on 
the battle-field. We have been from our 
youth up so accustomed to personal con- 
centration, so habituated to being in the 
world but not of it, so used to consider- 
ing our environment hostile, that this 
feeling remains even if we have ceased 
to look upon heaven as our true home 
and the celestial hosts as our real family. 
Emerson’s breezy lines, 
Good-bye, proud world, I’m going home, 
Thou'rt not my friend, and I’m not thine, 


find an echo in all our hearts, but wher- 
ever one meets with anything of the kind 
in French literature the strain is facti- 
tious, the sentiment borders on bravado, 
and we feel instinctively that what dis- 
guises itself as longing is really lament. 

Now, the moment we appreciate that 
in the character of the French people it 
is the social rather than the individual 
instinct which predominates, we can see 
how this is the secret of the French, 
how it accounts for the differences be- 
tween them and us as individuals, and 
for our inveterate misconception of 
them ; how they in distinction from our- 
selves live for the’ present world, are 
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alive to actuality, desire passionately to 
please, are passionately pleased with ad- 
miration, have no talent for renuncia- 
tion, but a very genius for expression 
and expansion ; how practical and prosaic 
is their disregard for certain ideal quali- 
ties of the soul which are with us of a 
“sacred and secret” nature ; how little 
personal life they have ; how much more 
manners count with them than does 
character, beyond those points where 
both are tolerable. And we can see also 
how, nationally and organically, they have, 
since the communal revolution of the 
twelfth century, been not merely the chief 
but the only highly organized people 
which has succeeded to the civilizing 
work of the Roman Empire in itself es- 
saying social experimentation, if not in 
the interest, at least to the profit, of man- 
kind. “There are no questions,” said 
Gambetta superbly, “but social ques- 
tions.” The apothegm formulates the 
spiritual instinct of France since the 
days of her national beginnings. It 
formulates also, I think, the instinct of 
the future. That is why France is so 
inexhaustibly interesting—because in 
one way or another she, far more than 
any other nation, has always represented 
the aspirations of civilization, because 
she has always sought development in 
common, and because in this respect the 
ideal she has always followed is the 
ideal of thefuture. It is, at any rate, in- 
separable from the visions which a ma- 
terial age permits to the few idealists of 
to-day. 
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Tuere is no flame of sunset on the hill, 

There is no flush of twilight in the plain ; 
The day is dead, the wind is weird and shrill ; 
Amid the gloom the sheeted shapes of rain 

Glide to and fro with stealthy feet and still, 
And wilder than the wood’s autumnal moan 
A voice wails through the night, “ Alone, alone!” 


No bird dips down a moment in its flight 
To fill the silence full of sudden song ; 

The immemorial music of the night, 
When stars are few and twilight lingers long, 

Is hushed ; with lone, sharp sound of wintry blight, 
The cricket quavers near the sheltered stone— 
And hark! the haunting cry, “ Alone, alone!” 


Wan mists on level marsh and meadow rise, 

Like spectral lakes along whose cloudy gleams 
Dark boats are driven, unseen of mortal eyes, 

Toward some dim coast, some island-vale of dreams, 
While on this desolate shore some watcher cries 

To friends afar in the remote unknown, 

Lamenting through the gloom, “ Alone, alone!” 


The boughs are shaken in the bitter sky 

With hollow sound of trouble and amaze ; 
And faster in the dusk the dead leaves fly, 

Like pallid ghosts pursued through lonely ways ; 
Darkly I watch them as they shudder by, 

While yet again in mournful monotone 

The voice repeats my thought, “ Alone, alone.” 


Night deepens on the haggard close of day 
With wilder clamor of the wind and rain; 
Louder the beaten branches groan and sway ; 
And fitfully the voice comes once again, 
Across the fields, more faint and far away— 
Is it the dark bird’s wailing backward blown, 
Or my own heart that cries, “Alone, alone!” ? 








A PERILOUS INCOGNITO. 
By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 


Part I. 


I. 





|EVENGE! There is 
something truculent 
in the very sound of 
it. But Ewald Nor- 
dahl’s revenge was 
not intended to be 
truculent. It was 

hn to be rather in the 
nature of glowing coals heaped upon 
the appropriate party’ s head, or some- 
thing of that sort. It was to be proof 
positive that Ewald Nordahl was a 
greater man than anybody in the be- 
nighted town of his birth had suspected 
—particularly than his father, Captain 
P. T. Nordahl, of The North ‘Star, had 
suspected. If Ewald could have made 
a triumphal entry into the town at the 
head of a conquering host, sentenced 
his father (and some others whom he 
owed grudges) to death, and then mag- 
nanimously pardoned them, he would 
have been satisfied. But as he saw no 
way of accomplishing anything so mag- 
nificent, he had to choose the next best 
thing, which was to land incognito, cut 
a superb figure in the eyes of the na- 
tives, spend money with splendid heed- 
lessness, and at last, when he had set 
the whole town agog, dramatically un- 
mask. Though he was not aware of it, 
it was from the Bible he had borrowed 
this innocent plot. The incident in the 
story of Joseph where, as governor of 
Egypt, he says to the frightened Israel- 
ites, “Iam your brother Joseph,” had 
always thrilled him. 

During long years of hardship and 
toil, Ewald Nordahl had hugged this 
revenge to his bosom ; and though he 
had a “suspicion that it was a trifle boy- 
ish, and “ dime-novelish,” he had grown 
so fond of it that he could not persuade 
himself to give it up. The terrible 








wrong rankled yet in his breast; and 
even now, after the lapse of fifteen years, 
he often caught himself groaning at the 
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thought of it. What made it doubly 
hard to bear, was the fact that he had 
been, nay, was yet, sincerely fond of his 
father. That he was the son of the 
brave captain who had received no end 
of medallions from foreign governments 
for saving ships and crews with peril to 
his own, and performed no end of brave 
deeds on the high seas, had been his 
pride and delight. He had looked up 
to him with all the enthusiasm of boy- 
ish hero-worship. There had been a 
devoted comradeship between them, and 
each had been the other’s heartiest ad- 
mirer. And now to be wronged and 
cruelly humiliated by this very object 
of his most ardent admiration—it was 
more than the stanchest heart could 
endure. Ewald felt at first annihilated, 
and would have remained annihilated, 
if the desire for revenge had not re- 
kindled his ambition. 

To make a long story short, the cir- 
cumstances were about as follows : Cap- 
tain Nordahl, after having been a wid- _ 
ower for five or six years, took unto ° 
himself a new wife. He was then a man 
in his best years, and, moreover, well-to- 
do, so there was no reason in the world 
why he should not marry. His second 
wife was young and pretty, and she 
bore him, in rapid succession, half a 
dozen daughters. Somehow she had 
not been in the house for « month ~ 
fore Ewald had managed to get on a 
war footing with her; and bis whole 
boyhood from his eleventh year h«* 
been passed in the practice of more cr 
less active nostilities. He could not, by 

) seretch of charity, be called a good 
boy ; and it was scarcely to be wondered 
at that his step-mother did not love 
him. When her husband was at sea, 
she left Ewald to his own devices, mak- 
ing no pretence of controlling him. 
But when the captain, during two or 
three months of the year, made the 


‘house resound with his Boreas voice, 


she invited, by her spasms of educational 
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zeal, perpetual conflicts. She filled his 
ears with tales of his son’s depravity ; 
and when he, in his easy-going way, 
replied, “ Well, mother, don’t be too 
hard on him. I was a tough case my- 
self when I was a boy—but I have 
turned out a pretty decent sort of man 
after all. Let him work off his spirits in 
mischief; then he will be rid of them,” 
it soon became evident to Mrs. Nor- 
dahl that her husband had a tender spot 
in his heart for his only son; while all 
the little girls with which she had en- 
riched him came in for a much smaller 
share of his attention. And it was this 
vicarious jealousy on her children’s be- 
half which made her resolve, by fair 
means or foul, to get the boy out of the 
house. It happened that twenty-five dol- 
lars had disappeared from the captain’s 
desk, and she had no hesitation in ac- 
cusing Ewald of the theft. She would 
not have done it, perhaps, if she could 
have foreseen the effect upon her hus- 
band. He sat speechless for some mo- 
ments and stared into the empty air. 
He turned pale ; and his eyes grew small, 
pinched, and wicked. ‘How do you 
know it ?” he burst forth, hoarsely. 

She gave, somewhat tremulously, her 
reasons, which were all invented. Then 
the captain rose ; he was ugly to look 
at. His eyes had an unpleasant sparkle in 
them ; the muscles about his mouth had 
a fierce, pained tension, which changed 
his whole face. He walked upstairs 
with stiff sea-legs, and the stairs creaked 
under his weight. His red neck, with 
its queer little “curlicue,” had a look 
so' angry and threatening that it sent 
¢ terror to his wife’s heart as she gazed 
af. .him. ‘uxnd the same terror spread 
through the whole house. The little 
virls play.d with a sort of hysterical 
«+ ncern, but stopped every now 
and then to strain their ears as the 
sound of heavy blows was heard from 
above. 

“Ts papa killing Ewald, mamma?” 
they asked their mother; and they 
meant it literally. No, the mother re- 
plied, with uncontrollable tremulous- 
ness, he was only punishing him, be- 
cause Ewald was a bad boy. 

Her heart shot up into her throat. 
Doors and windows shook. There was 
a tremendous noise, and at last a heavy 
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fall. She heard her husband descend 
the stairs and walk out of the house. 

“Oh, God!” she cried, clasping the first 
child within reach, in nameless terror, 
“why hast thou brought this calamity 
upon us?” 

She thought, indeed, that her husband 
had killed Ewald. She feared to open 
the door of the room where he lay, and 
yet hovered about it, listened at the key- 
hole, and mumbled snatches of prayers 
and meaningless words that  flitted 
through her brain. She sat up all night 
waiting for her husband’s return ; but 
he did not come. In the morning she 
summoned courage to open the fateful 
door. The room was empty. Ewald 
was gone. 

Fifteen years had now elapsed since 
these occurrences. Ewald had somehow 
found his way to America; had been 
a gold-digger in California ; had then 
gone into the cattle business, in the 
early days, when there were fortunes 
to be made on the great Western 
plains, and had finally, in a daring land 
speculation, swept in a sum which made 
him momentarily dizzy. He was now 
rich enough to carry out his plot, rich 
enough to play the transatlantic Croesus 
with éclat. His father was yet alive, but 
he had read in the papers that his step- 
mother was dead ; that was a pity, for 
he could ill afford to miss her face 
among the witnesses of his triumph. 
There was, however, on the other hand, 
an advantage in her absence, for he had 
feared that her keen eyes might have 
prematurely penetrated his incognito. 
His full, close-cropped beard, the long, 
blonde, drooping mustache, an addi- 
tional eight inches of growth, and fif- 
teen years’ added maturity would seem 
a sufficient disguise to ordinary eyes, 
and only the eyes of hate or of love could 
possibly have unmasked him. As with 
the lapse of time the memory of his boy- 
‘sh exploits had faded, he felt assured 
that he had neither the one nor the 
other to fear: an absolute neutrality 
of feeling prevailed in regard to him 
throughout the town. 

During his tent life in California 
Ewald had found much pleasure in imag- 
ining the scene of his landing attended 
by two gold-laced servants. But when 
he arrived in London, where he had 
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meant to engage them, he had a series 
of comic disasters which would of itself 
fill a lengthy chapter. He had some 
twenty or thirty interviews with aspir- 
ants for the position ; but some of them, 
he felt, took a critical view of him, and 
perhaps laughed at him in their sleeves ; 
and others had such an imposing pres- 
ence and such formidable side-whiskers, 
that he might, in the end, feel tempted 
to wait on them. The fact at the bot- 
tom of his perplexities was his sound 
democratic aversion for the very pomp 
which in his boyish dreams he had ac- 
customed himself to regard as indis- 
pensable. And the end of it was, that 
he started out for Norway alone and un- 
attended, carried his valise with his own 
hands, and made no sensation whatever. 
He drove to his hotel in a primitive- 
looking vehicle (which was the only one 
to be had), and finally found himself 
alone in a house which professed to be 
a hotel, although, like a genteel person 
who has come down in the world, it dis- 
creetly veiled its public character. Ewald 
felt like an intruder as he sat down with 
the landlord and his wife to an awk- 
ward triangular dinner, and was dis- 
posed to take offence, as if an improper 
question had been addressed to him, 
when at the end of the meal mine host 
handed him the register and begged 
him to sign his name. It had half 
escaped his mind that, like a disguised 
prince, he was to travel incognito ; and 
as he once more weighed the risks of his 
plot, he sat irresolute, looking at the 
pen as if in doubt as to its use. How- 
ever, it was absurd to back out when 
he was on the eve of his triumph. So 
he boldly scrawled the first name that 
came into his head: for the purpose of 
concealing his own, one name was as 
good as another. 


William Graham, Chicago, Iil., 


was the entry in the register. 

“William Graham—William Graham,” 
he repeated, mentally, as if to impress 
the sound upon his memory. He had a 
vague recollection of having met in a 
casual way a man bearing such a name, 
but he could not recall either his ap- 
pearance or any other circumstance con- 
nected with him. 

“How is the shipping nowadays?” 
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he asked the landlord, handing him a 
cigar across the table. 

© Very little money in it, sir. The 
English underbid us in all markets.” 

“Who are the largest ship-owners in 
town ?” 

“Oh, that is hard to tell. There is 
Reimert & Co., who do a big business 
yet, and Berg & Martensen, who have 
been in luck of late years, and old Cap- 
tain Nordahl, who would have scraped 
together a snug pile if he hadn’t had so 
many daughters to raise for other folks 
to marry. He has had three weddings 
now in the family in one year, and I tell 
ye, sir, it takes a long purse to stand 
that sort of drain.” 

“But I suppose the captain’s can 
stand it as well as any,” said Ewald, 
merely to give a fresh start to the land- 
lord’s garrulity. 

“Well, having no sons, ye know,” the 
unsuspecting host continued, “he can 
afford to do handsomely ‘by his daugh- 
ters. He had a boy once, but he was a 
bad lot. God only knows where he is 
now—lI reckon he’s dead long ago. They 
say it went hard with the old man, 
for he set much store by the young- 
ster. When Nicolas Reimert, his sec- 
ond wife’s brother, died, a couple of 
years ago, he took his two children into 
his house, too ; the boy he has sent to 
England to learn business, and the girl 
—well, they say she twists the captain 
round her little finger. And I tell ye 
—the captain is as tough a customer 
on a ship’s deck as ever sailed the 
seas. If you sail under him you've 
got to have an eye and an ear on each 
finger.” 

“T declare, you make me quite curi- 
ous to see him,” the young man re- 
marked from out of a cloud of smoke 
which hid his blushes. 

“Ye are too late for that, sir. He 
started a couple of weeks ago for his 
country place, Fossevang, which he 
bought from the Reimert estate.” 

“Too bad, too bad,” murmured 
Ewald. He pulled Baedeker from his 
pocket and fell to studying the steam- 
boat routes. After a brief tour of in- 
spection through the town, and refresh- 
ing of ancient memories, he boarded the 
boat, which took him northward to Fos- 
sevang. 
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Sompre green, light green, and silvery 
green alternated in patches, some large 
and some small, on the southern slope 
of the valley. The sombre shade be- 
longed to the pine forest which crept up 
the mountain-sides, interspersed at its 
lower edge with the fresher tints of 
birch and alder. In the middle of the 
slope lay a large two-story, white-paint- 
ed mansion, whose red-tiled roof and 
tall chimneys loomed out of a dense or- 
chard. That was Fossevang. Beyond 
the garden stretched broad fields of rye 
and barley. Through the depth of the 
valley shot a river with brawling rapids 
and eddies and yellow foam. Out tow- 
ard the west there was a glimpse of 
the fjord and a vista of colossal moun- 
tain-peaks, which in fine weather swam 
in a blue ethereal mist, and with deli- 
cate susceptibility reflected every mood 
of the sky. 

Ewald Nordahl’s heart beat uneasily 
as he rode up from the steamboat-land- 
ing to the River Inn. He matured rap- 
idly his plans, and hearing that there 
was good salmon-fishing in the river, 
determined to hire it, whatever the price 
might be, for the season. SyvertGuimse, 
the owner of the best rapids, was sent 
for, and a bargain was struck which 
made Syvert give a whoop, as soon as 
he was out-of-doors, and turn a somer- 
sault in the air from excess of happiness. 
He had got the American to board, too, 
and meant to turn a pretty penny be- 
fore he was done with him. He said 
nothing to him about the dispute which 
had existed for years between himself 
and Captain Nordahl of Fossevang, who 
claimed right of ownership in the rapids. 
The pugnacious captain, he reckoned, 
knew well enough that every American 
was a peripatetic arsenal, and he would 
think twice before molesting him. Peo- 
ple stood staring in dazed envy and 
amazement as Syvert carried off his 
prize in a rickety red-and-green painted 
' eart which threatened every moment to 
throw its occupants forward on the loins 
of the pony. They crossed the river and 
reached Gimse without accident, how- 
ever, and Ewald was installed in a large, 
low-ceiled room, containing a canopied 
bed with flowered chintz curtains, some 
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clumsy furniture, and a couple of dozen 
fat and boozy flies, which bumped 
against the window-panes in their sur- 
prise at being disturbed. To air out 
the mouldy smell which pervaded the 
atmosphere, Ewald engaged in a strug- 
gle with the windows, which, after having 
vindicated their power of resistance, 
yielded to the inevitable and let in a 
fresh current of oxygen. The prospect 
up and down the valley was so beautiful 
that it made his heart swell. And op- 
posite, in full view, lay the objective 
point of his campaign, the stately Fosse- 
vang. 

How to get acquainted with the 
family over there, that was the next 
thing to consider. To get acquainted 
with your own father—it was really an 
odd situation! Ewald had not come 
to a decision the next morning when 
he started with his fishing gear for the 
river. He looked quite sportsman-like 
as he strode with long steps across the 
fields, carrying a new-fangled rod and a 
fish-basket, and wearing on his head a 
helmet-hat, the rim of which was fringed 
with red and blue and yellow flies. 
There was a certain fling in his bearing 
which was of the prairies, not of 
the drawing-room. His clothes fitted 
neither very well nor very badly, but 
looked in keeping with the out-of-door 
style of the man. <A good, manly, open- 
air countenance, well bronzed by sun 
and rain, carried out the same im- 
pression. That was, at all events, Miss 
Olga Reimert’s opinion as she kept the 
above-described figure in the focus of 
Captain Nordahl’s telescope, which she 
had borrowed to inspect the stranger. 
The rumor had promptly reached Fosse- 
vang that an American named Graham 
had rented the rapids of Syvert Gimse, 
and they were having a council of war 
to determine upon hostile measures. 

“ He has blue eyes,” said Olga, gazing 
through the telescope. 

“Blue fiddlesticks,” said the captain, 
eruffly. He was sitting at her side on 
the balcony, sullenly smoking his morn- 
ing cigar. 

“ He is good-looking,” reported Olga, 
“but his mustache is bleached, and too 
long.” 

“Tl have him in jail before night if he 
doesn’t clear out,” growled the captain. 
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“Will you allow me to arrest him, 
uncle?” asked the girl, still with her eye 
at the telescope. “It would be such a 
lark.” 

“Til allow you to give him warning 
that he is trespassing. Then, if he 
doesn’t mind, we'll talk about the ar- 
rest.” 

“Englishmen are awfully headstrong, 
uncle.” 

* And Yankees are still worse. They'll 
shoot you just as soon as wink.” 

“This one won’t shoot, uncle ; at least, 
he won’t hurt me, unless he should take 
aim at my heart.” 

As the object of their colloquy was by 
this time hid by the trees at the river- 
brink, Olga screwed the telescope to- 
gether and handed it back to her uncle. 
He flung the stump of his cigar over the 
balustrade, muttered an oath, and walked 
into the house. The girl sent after him 
a look of deep filial concern. He was 
in one of his sombre moods to-day ; 
she knew by his worn and haggard face 
that he had had a bad night. That 
which afflicted him was but as a dim 
legend to her—the story of the wayward 
boy, his only son, whom he had loved 
so dearly, and who had cruelly dis- 
appointed him. She had once, in her 
girlish devotion, thought of starting 
out in the world disguised as a man 
and making it the object of her life to 
bring back this lost son and reconcile 
him to his father. But then it had 
occurred to her that the prodigal might 
be such that his presence would prove a 
greater affliction than his loss. So, 
being of an ardent temperament, with a 
hunger for self-sacrifice, she had re- 
solved to stay with her uncle, and com- 
pensate him, as far as possible, for the 
loss of his son. It was by no means 
an easy vocation she had chosen ; for 
the old man, since his retirement from 
the sea, had become a prey to melan- 
choly which sometimes was not dis- 
tinguishable from despair. It was said 
that it was his unequal temper and sud- 
den outbursts of wrath which had in- 
duced his daughters to seize the earliest 
opportunity to get away from home; 
and when the last of them was married, 
the captain would have been alone with 
his ghosts if his niece had not taken 
pity on him. [If it had been a matter of 
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convenience with her, little credit would 
have been due to her; but her father 
had left a large estate, and she was 
rich enough to do what she liked. 
Preliminarily she had chosen the ec- 
centric course to refuse some of the best 
offers in town and to devote herself to 
a stern and irascible old man who, as 
some thought, was more than half de- 
mented. It was common report in the 
town that it was a debt of gratitude she 
was paying off: that her father upon 
his death-bed had told her how Captain 
Nordahl, during the great commercial 
crisis, had saved him from ruin, at the 
risk of losing all that he had accumu- 
lated during a long life of toil. 

Ewald Nordahl was standing on a 
boulder in the middle of the rapids, 
making his fly dance on the smooth 
current, when a human voice seemed 
suddenly to break through the roar of 
the waters. He looked about him, and 
presently saw a tall young girl bending 
aside the alder boughs for an old man 
who was following close behind her. 
She wore a tight-fitting blue walk- 
ing dress, and on her head a wide- 
brimmed straw hat. The face that 
showed in half-shadow under its droop- 
ing curves was fair and young, yet 
gently accented with hints of character. 
The upper half of it was aspiring, imagi- 
native; the lower half keenly percep- 
tive, worldly, commercial. The bold 
arched brow, rather full over the eyes, 
gave a glimpse of noble ambition ; the 
dark-brown eyes spoke of passion and 
enthusiasm, but the fine, slightly curved, 
diplomatic nose contradicted the former, 
and the exquisite chin and mouth held 
the latter in restraint. On first meet- 
ing her, you would have said: “ What a 
charmingly frank and natural girl!” 
But at the second meeting you would 
have added: “She is critical: with all 
her engaging frankness, she studies 
you.” If you were anything of a con- 
noisseur of women, and there is no 
branch of study in which connoisseur- 
ship brings acuter delights, the reflec- 
tion would perhaps occur to you that 
her appearance suggested generations of 
wealth : not on account of any pride or 
display (for that would have been an in- 
dication of recent acquisition), but by 
a certain refinement of feature and 
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suavity of demeanor which is only the 
result of inherited prosperity. 

The old man who walked behind the 
girl would have been six feet tall if he 
had carried himself as erect as his com- 
panion. But he stooped heavily. His 
great grizzly head, with the fierce blue 
eyes, the glance of which was like a 
sting, and the bushy brows, had a look 
of defiant suffering—of fallen greatness. 
He walked without a stick, though he 
well might have needed one; but he re- 
garded such an artificial support as un- 
becoming to a sailor. He wore a blue 
pea-jacket which measured an enormous 
width across the shoulders, wide blue 
trousers, and on his head a slouched 
felt hat. 

The girl, having bent the branches 
aside, turned half toward him and offered 
him her hand; but he waved it impa- 
tiently away. The sun which shone up- 
on the glossy leaves threw trembling 
glints of light upon their faces. Upon 
the humid ground the ferns grew out 
of last year’s dead leaves and wound 
their tufts of rusty green filigree about 
the old man’s knees. Round about, the 
sound of falling, swirling, brawling 
water, with a vague rhythm in it, filled 
the air. It seemed even to blow away 
in visible gusts through the tree-tops. 
Ewald Nordahl’s heart shot up into 
his throat. He had a sensation as if 
both his legs were asleep. He shifted 
his weight from one to the other, and 
slowly reeled in his line. His fingers 
seemed numb, and a sudden sense of 
the unreality of all things took posses- 
sion of him. It was his father who 
stood there before him! That gray, 
venerable head awakened again the boy- 
ish admiration which he had so long 
smothered. It was well the rapids were 
between them, or he would have be- 
trayed himself. 

“My father, my father!” he murmured, 
while unseen tears suffused his eyes. It 
seemed good to pronounce the name. 
An overwhelming tenderness for the old 
man filled his soul. The weight of years 
and sorrow had bent, but not broken, 
him. Like Jacob, of old, he had wrestled 
with the Lord ; and though ravaged by 
the conflict, he stood yet upon his legs. 
The son thought, with humility, of his 
‘own vain and flimsy woes, which were 
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pride; and his cherished plans of re- 
venge vanished like smoke. They seemed 
too contemptible to merit a formal dis- 
missal. 

He kept his eye steadily fixed upon 
the old man, and saw him step close 
down to the river-brink, straighten him- 
self with difficulty, and wave his hand 
imperiously over the water. Then there 
came a sound like the roar of a hoarse 
lion, distinctly audible above the boom 
of the rapids. 

“T forbid you, in the name of the law, 
to fish in this river.” : 

He spoke English, and Ewald, quick- 
ly collecting himself, shouted back in the 
same language : 

“T have rented the rapids of Syvert 
Gimse.” 

“He has no right torent them. They 
are mine.” 

“That is a question between you and 
him. I shall fish here until the law has 
decided between you.” 

The captain gave a growl of impotent 
wrath, and glowered with the eyes of a 
beast of prey across the water. 

“You will hear from me,” he roared ; 
“Tl have you in jail before night.” 

Ewald, for an answer, calmly dropped 
his fly upon the river; and it had no 
sooner touched the water than it was 
gobbled up, and the line flew with a 
hum off the reel. In the same instant 
a mighty splash sent the spray hissing 
toward the underbrush, and the speck- 
led, silvery sides of a splendid salmon 
flashed through the current, bounded 
into the air, and struck the water again 
with tremendous vigor. 

Ewald, though he had no desire to 
irritate his father, “played” it, slowly 
reeled it in, was obliged again to give it 
line, tried to beguile it in upon the shal- 
lows, where he could reach it with his 
landing net, but was every time check- 
mated by some unforeseen stratagem on 
the part of the fish. When finally, after 
half an hour's fight, he got it safely 
ashore, he glanced anxiously toward the 
alder-bushes. His father and Miss Rei- 
mert were gone. 

So far, the Fates were propitious. 
This fight about the river furnished the 
coveted opportunity for personal con- 
tact. It saved no end of ingenious ma- 
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neeuvring. As he learned from Syvert 
Gimse, the ownership of the rapids had 
been a source of difficulty between the 
proprietors of Fossevang and those of 
Gimse for generations. He naturally 
maintained that his own right was as 
clear as the day. If there was any 
doubt about it, it could only be de- 
‘cided by litigation. No sheriff or judge, 
he maintained, would dare to grant an 
order of arrest for trespassing before 
the courts had rendered a decision. The 
captain would no doubt apply for one; 
but he might with equal likelihood of 
success apply for an order to have him 
beheaded. In these conjectures, as it 
turned out, Syvert was right. The cap- 
tain threatened the magistrates in vain: 
they could not be induced to molest the 
American. 


Ii. 


Ewatp was walking up the hills to 
Fossevang. He had resolved to seek a 
personal interview in regard to the fish- 
ery question. He had no fear of being 
recognized, and yet his heart beat tu- 
multuously at the thought of standing 
face to face with his father. He thought 
for a moment of giving up the whole 
plot ; of saying, as Joseph did, with the 
proper modification: “I am your son, 
Ewald.” But then the boy in him, with 
the adventurous spirit, made him cling 
to the dramatic complication, even 
though it no longer subserved any spe- 
cial purpose. 

It was about six or seven o’clock in 
the evening. The sun, which at this 
season of the year keeps a wellnigh per- 
petual vigil, hung, large and red, a few 
degrees above the horizon. There was 
a tremendous blaze of color behind the 
western mountain-peaks, while those of 
the east stood cool and bluish-black, cut- 
ting their sharp silhouettes against the 
faintly flushed sky. Something of the 
strange, glad impressions which in his 
boyhood had been associated with “the 
long light nights ”—vague glimpses of an 
eternal, unchangeable fairy-world— re- 
turned to Ewald as he strolled along the 
path between the tall rye and the luxuri- 
ant, top-heavy barley. Poppies—mere 
bright splashes of color—and blue corn- 
flowers gleamed among the yellowing 
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stalks of the grain, and the corn-crake’s 
rasping scream broke like a policeman’s 
rattle through the summer stillness. 
As he approached the Fossevang man- 
sion Ewald stopped and looked about 
him. A curious hallucination took pos- 
session of him. Olga Reimert, clad in 
some light summery stuff, and with a 
parasol over her head, seemed to be 
floating toward him over the tops of the 
rye. He rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. There could be no doubt about 
it. It was the girl he had seen with his 
father in the morning! Only she was 
not moving, but resting quietly on the 
rye-field ; or rather, on the border-line 
between the rye and the barley. She 
was looking with a trance-like stare out 
over the nodding heads of the grain. 
The late sunshine filtered through her 
pink parasol and gave a rosy flush to 
her face. Ewald Nordahl, in all his 
prairie and gold-mine experience, had 
never seen anything so beautiful. He 
stood still and drank in the sight in 
long, thirsty draughts. He discovered 
by accident that there ran a low fence 
between the fields, and that she was sit- 
ting on an invisible stile. That removed 
something of the miraculous in the sight, 
but did not interfere with the enjoy- 
ment. There she sat, raised up above 
the billowing, silvery-green surface, like 
a mermaid rocking upon the sea. He 
found himself presently within the field 
of her vision, and felt her eyes resting 
upon him. With the promptness of a 
frontiersman he shook off his dreamy 
mood, and lifting his hat, walked up to 
the stile. 

“T came to see Captain Nordahl,” he 
said ; “perhaps you could kindly tell 
me where to find him.” 

She returned his greeting distantly, 
and with eyes that expressed neither 
pleasure nor surprise. 

“Captain Nordahl is not at home,” 
she said ; “you will find him somewhere 
in the orchard or in the fields.” 

“ Thanks !” 

He lifted his hat once more, and find- 
ing no pretext for lingering, betook 
himself away. He glanced back and 


saw her beautiful profile against the 
sunset with a fiery halo around it. 

After a quarter of an hour’s walk, dur- 
ing which the girl had half displaced the 
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captain in his thoughts, he discovered in 
a sandpit, at the outskirts of the estate, 
a bent and lonely figure, in which he 
recognized his father. The old man sat 
boring his heels into the sand, as if to 
give vent to a desperate energy. Now 
he half rose up, then sank down again, 
muttering to himself, and pressing one 
clinched hand into the hollow of the 
other. Once or twice he groaned aloud, 
clasped his head between his palms, and 
pressed it as if he would squeeze it to 
pieces. Then he sat for a long while 
motionless, resting his elbows on his 
knees, and staring down into the brown 
sand. At last he arose with a sigh and 
stalked up the hill-side. Ewald, half 
stunned and awe-struck by what he had 
seen, hastened away in the opposite 
direction. 

The next evening he repeated his 
visit, and found the captain and _ his 
niece seated on the balcony, overlooking 
the wide valley. He introduced him- 
self, apologized for the intrusion, and 
was received with cool politeness. The 
captain looked worn and exhausted, 
but yet defiant; and the young lady 
made no effort to mitigate, by an extra 
cordiality on her part, his unconciliatory 
demeanor. 

“T come,” said Ewald, after having 
seated himself in the proffered chair, 
“to settle the question of dispute be- 
tween us.” 

“Tt can’t be settled,” growled the 
captain. 

** What’s then to be done about it ?” 

“ Law.” 

* But before your suit can be reached 
I shall have caught all the fish I want 
and be back on the other side of the 
Atlantic.” 

The old man sent his interlocutor one 
of his stinging glances, rose, and walked 
into the house. In a moment he came 
back and said, with enforced calm : 

“Tf I had been twenty years younger, 
Mr. Yankee, I should have found the 
means to stop you without the help of 
any law.” 

“Pardon me, I have no right to the 
title of Yankee,” replied Ewald, ignoring 
the taunt ; “in the first place, I am a 
Westerner, and in the second place, I am 
of Norse descent. I can speak Norwe- 
gian with you quite as well as English.” 
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“T haven’t asked you to talk with 
me at all,” retorted the captain, in a 
somewhat milder tone ; “but since you 
have come you may as well unload your 
cargo and be done with it.” 

“T wish to be fair to both parties,” 
began Ewald ; “I will rent, at your own 
price, the lower rapids, which, I under- 
stand, belong to you without dispute ; 
and you may, if you like, charge me 
enough to compensate you for your 
claim in the upper rapids, in which I am 
now fishing.” 

The old man sat pondering awhile 
with his head resting in his hands; 
then he glanced up suddenly and 
looked the American square in the 
face. The magnanimity of his offer 
made it seem almost incredible; yet 
he could not afford to make peace on 
too easy terms. His self-respect de- 
manded a little mock quarrelling. “So 
you think it is the pennies I am after,” 
he said, gruffly; “I had just as lief 
make you a present of the money ; but 
I won’t sell my right.” 

He took again a turn on the floor, 
and his loudly creaking boots made 
even his silence defiant. Ewald fol- 
lowed him admiringly with his eyes, 
and his heart was filled with love and 
pity. How should he now manage to 
throw off his disguise? Every hour that 
passed spun a net of duplicity about 
him which became harder and harder 
to break through. He began to talk 
about commonplace things with Olga, 
upon whom he felt that he had made a 
favorable impression. She asked him 
about America, which she had been ac- 
customed to view through Bret Harte’s 
haze of oaths, whiskey fumes, and pis- 
tol smoke. She was frankly astonished 
at everything he told her, and particu- 
larly at his patriotism. She had never 
imagined that anybody could have any 
sentiment for a mere geographical defi- 
nition, she said. 

“What is America,” she ejaculated, 
“but the rag-bag of the Old World, 
into which Europe stuffs all the pieces 
that are worn out or won't fit in her 
own social fabric; or, I should rather 
say, a lumber-room, where all sorts of 
human trumpery which the Old World 
would not know what to do with is 
loosely scattered over an enormous tract 
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of land, where each can be as insane as 
he chooses without troubling the others.” 

He took up the gauntlet, of course, 
for the country of his adoption, and an 
animated dispute followed. He touched 
incidentally upon his varied experience 
asa cow-boy, a cattle-owner, a miner, 
and a land speculator, and filled her 
faney with pictures which fascinated by 
their very strangeness. Here was a 
man who spoke of his experience in the 
lowliest positions without a shadow 
either of shame or of ostentation ; who 
by the labor of his hands and his brain 
had accumulated a fortune and gained 
an insight into life in its most varied 
phases. There was a healthy, out-of- 
door atmosphere about his whole per- 
sonality—his energetic, sunburnt face, 
his straightforward manners, and his 
unstudied talk. She had never met 
such a man before, and being a girl, 
could not well avoid making this one a 
hero. But what was of much more con- 
sequence to him, he perceived in his 
father’s demeanor a slight relenting—a 
growling consent, at least, to cease hos- 
tilities. Olga, too, made the same dis- 
covery, and was emboldened, when the 
American rose to take his leave, to in- 
vite him to stay to tea. There was noth- 
ing unusual in this in a country where 
aman is scarcely ever permitted to leave 
a house, even if he has come only on 
business, without having partaken of 
something to eat or drink. By a little 
manceuvring the captain was induced 
to relate, at table, one of his own Amer- 
ican adventures, the moral of which was 
that Americans, as a rule, were a ras- 
cally lot. Here he was promptly taken 
up by his guest, who insisted that there 
was not a large seaport in the world 
where similar experiences were not to 
be had by anybody who went in search 
of them. The captain stood by his 
guns bravely, and the American did the 


A PERILOUS INCOGNITO. 


same; and when ‘the bombardment 
came to an end, over the coffee and 
pipes, each imagined that there was 
nothing left of the other except his’ 
admirable pugnacity. Olga had the 
wisdom to remain neutral, though her 
sympathies were plainly with the guest. 
What interested her, however, far more 
than the question at issue, was her un- 
cle’s animation. She concluded that 
what he needed was contact with men 
rather than the care of women ; and she 
welcomed the American as an ally in re- 
storing him to cheerfulness and equa- 
nimity. 

And yet, as the evening progressed 
she noticed something feverish and un- 
tamable in his outbursts of mirth which 
caused her anxiety. He shook his great 
hirsute head and laughed until the 
house shook ; but there was no mirthful ' 
ring in his laughter. Sometimes he 
fixed a helpless, devouring stare upon 
the American’s face, then sought shelter 
behind a great cloud of smoke which 
he blew out like a spouting whale. 
Ewald began to feel uneasy. There 
was a struggling recognition in that 
glance, or rather a dawning doubt—a 
hungry desire, a hope against hope. 

“There is something in your face 
which remotely recalls my son Ewald,” 
that glance seemed to say; “but of 
course it is an accident—my uneasy con- 
science conjures up his image to me in 
every strange face I see.” 

The scene of the night before re- 
turned to Ewald with terrible vividness. 
Could it be possible that his father, 
after the lapse of fifteen years, mourned 
him with so acute and overwhelming a 
sorrow? Was it not rather the wrong 
he had done him that tormented him ? 
Was it not the still, small voice of con- 
science whispering through the vigils of 
the night? Whatever it was, he meant 
to come to his rescue—and to do it soon. 
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AA CREAM Por HE TEE 


THE BLUE JAR AND WHITE SPOON. 


FFICERS of the Army and Navy, Chemists, Engineers, Physicians, Prominent Actors 
and Artists, Ministers of the Gospel, Railway Magnates, Judges, Senators, Professors 
of Dental Colleges, Bankers and Merchants, notable Ladies, and refined people every- 
where have been pleased not only with the snowy-white creamy Zonweiss, but the beau- 
tiful blue jar containing it, and its little white spoon for putting it on the brush. 
ZONWEISS IS MADE FROM NEW MATERIALS. 
THERE’S NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD. 


The last letter received relating to Zonweiss is from 
Hon. CHARLES P. JOHNSON Ex-Lt. Gov. of Missouri. He writes as follows: 
St. Louis, April 26th. 
Gentlemen: With regard to your Zonweiss, I find that it cleanses the teeth thoroughly, 
is easy of application, has a delicate and pleasant flavor, leaves no after taste, and isin 
every way very acceptable, Very respectfully, CHARLES P, JOHNSON. 


Zonweiss can be obtained of Druggists, or will be sent by MAIL, on receipt of 35 cents, 
By JOHNSON & JOHNSON, Operative Chemists, 23 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


















LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Ladies making the Eastern tour are cordially invited 
to inspect the newest REDFERN MODELS of 


WALKING GOWNS, 
TRAVELING GOWNS, 
YACHTING GOWNS, 
TENNIS GOWNS, 


now on view at their show-rooms. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE & 1132 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





For nearly half a century LOWELL 
CARPETS have been acknowledged to 
be the BEST. The word “LOWELL” 
appears in CAPITAL letters in the back 
of Lowell, Wilton, and Body Brussels 
at every repeat of the pattern. 

The Lowell Ingrains are wound upon 
a hollow stick, which the U.S. Courts 
decided to be a valid trade-mark. The 








THE BEST public are thereby thoroughly protected 
against deception. 
WASHING COMP OUN D The grade has never been lowered, 
} EVER PUT BEFORE THE PUBLIC and the company unhesitatingly chal- 
HAS WON UNIVERSAL FAVOR. lenge comparison with the production 
Every lady, whether housekeeping or boarding, of any manufacturer in the world. 

a —AK——<«. These goods can be obtained of first- 

ermbe anda hanly wheremtne tonic =| class dealers 


CLEANING JEWELRY, etc., as in the laundry or kitchen. 
NO GOOD LAUNDRESS WILL CARE T0 BE WITHOUT IT 
AFTER A FAIR TRIAL. 
Sold by all first-class grocers, but see that SPURIOUS 
ARTICLES are not forced upon you. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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CONGRESS HALL, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Accommodates one thousand guests, Rates, $3 per day, except for rooms on parlor and first floors. 
Open from June 18th to October 1st. 
H. S. CLEMENT, Manager. 





THE 


OCEAN HOUSE, NEWPORT, R. I. 


SEASON OF 1887 OPENS JUNE 25th. 


The Cuisine an Acknowledged Feature. 


EWPORT, the Queen of American Seaside Resorts has, for more than a hundred years, been the rendezvous 
of the best classes of society. Whether viewed from the standpoint of its historic interest, beauty 
of scenery, or sanitary influences, Newport stands unrivalled as a 


SUMMER RESORT. 
Diagrams of the OCEAN HousE may be seen and rooms engaged on application to 
J. G. WEAVER & SON, Newport, R. I. 
Or to J. G. WEAVER, JR. & Co., Everett, House, Union Square, New York. 


EVERETT HOUSE, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


©} o—_—__—_— 








The attractive and healthful location (overlooking the beautiful grounds of 
Union Square) and the excellence of its cuisine are marked features of the 


EVYEREAIT HOUSE. 


Special attention is called to the hotel as a desirable place of residence through- 
out the year. As a cool, quiet, comfortable home during the heat 
of Summer, the hotel has no superior in New York City. 


JOHN G. WEAVER, Jr. & CO., Proprietors. 
19 » 

















© <olGATE 
CASHMERE 
OUQUET 





Made with utmost care from the purest 
materials. 103 varieties for every taste 
and use. 


TOILET SOAPS 


PERFUMERY Handkerchief Extracts and ToiletWaters 
of exceptional delicacy and strength. 


TOILET ARTICLES Trve Bay Rum, Sachet Powders, and 
Rince Bouche an agreeable dentifrice. 





The name of Colgate & Co. on each article assures the 
purchaser of high and uniform quality. 
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ESTABLISHED 1852 
OFFICES:COR. FULTON &WILLIAMSOE 
NEW YORK. 
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OF ALLKINDS 
UBE COLORS‘ WATER CeLORS CRAYONS 
DRAWINGPAPER: CANVASBRUSHES 0153 NEDIU/\5: 
MATHEMATICAL, INSTRUMENTS 


HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS 
FRES(e CoLORS: FINE VARNISHES if 
Correspondence invited. Catélogues of our different] 


departments fo resbonsible parties. 
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EDWIN C. BURT & CO.’S 


Fine Shoes and Slippers 
For Ladies and Children 


Are the best goods made and the cheapest to buy 
anduse. Fit Perfectly, Easy on the Feet, Superior 
in Style, Cost no more than any other 
Fine Shoes. 


CAUTION.—Genuine have the full name of 
EDWIN C. BURT 

stamped on LINING and SOLE of each Shoe, and are 
WARRANTED 

For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly every 
city throughout the United States and Canada. 

All widths of Lasts, any style of Shoe, 
Sole, Toe, or Heel. 

If you cannot get our make of shoes from your 
dealer, send address for directions how to procure 


“EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 
NEW YORK, 





INTERESTING | " — > 
an 


BOOKS By the B. & L. 
OF TRAVEL. | pion 
‘ Winnipesaukee and About There,” 


Both amply illustrated; descriptive of the White and _ Franconia 
Mountains, and of the Hill and Lake Country of New Hampshire 
and Vermont, just issued by the 


BOSTON & LOWELL R. R. 


For the season of 1887. These books will be mailed freé to any 
address on receipt of six cents for each book to prepay postage, 
on application to 


GEO. W. STORER, Gen’l Passenger Agent, Boston, Mass. 


Adirondack Lakes and Mountains 


Via Headwaters and Sources of 


THE HUDSON RIVER. 








Send four cents in stamps to 


THE ADIRONDACK RAILWAY COMPANY, 
45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for Birch Bark Illustrated Hand-Book, with col- 
ored maps, time tables, etc. 


A TE Ladies and Misses to do Crochet Work at 
home, a A s oaety, stead. gee 
STERN LACE G. CO., 
218 SraTe Sr., CurcaGo, ILL. 





Valley,” 





NORTHROP’S PATENT PANELLED 
METAL CEILINGS. 


Stop and consider the advisability of using a new 
material instead of plaster. 
D U KB A B LE Will not stain, crack, or fall off 
» like plaster. No amount of jarring 
or wetting will take it off. 
FI R E Pp R OO F Will not shrink, warp, or 
as » burnlike wood. Will effect- 
ually check conflagration. 
LI G HT The weight, only one-sixth the weight of 
= plaster. A large item in estimating neces- 
sary strength of timbers for large spans, such as churches, 
halls, and stores. 


¢ i E A P Plain ceilings cost but little more than 
= plaster. Ornamental designs, no more 

than panelled wood or frescoed plaster. 
ORNAMENTAL. reattiss! aera 
» fully ribbed and cross- 
ribbed, or plain, smooth cold-rolled, giving effect of woven 


texture or polished wood. The mouldings and rosettes in 
bas relief. Ali can be painted in colors or bronzes to suit. 


CEI LI NGS Can be put up over old broken 

plaster or wood as easily as on new 

work, causing very little muss or dirt. Very valuable in 
case of buildings damaged by fire. 


A. NORTHROP & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Also hae ate of NORTHROP’S PATENT CAP-SEAM ROOF- 
INGS and Crimped and Fluted Iron Weather-boarding. 
New York Branch Office, No. 54 East 23d Street, 
J. N. HINMAN, MANAGER. 
Chicago Branch Office, Nos. 105 and 107 La Salle Steeet, 


CLAYTON JOHNSON, AGENT, 
Send for circulars, photographs, and price-lists, Sree. 











PUBLISHERS #93,BOOKSELLERS. 





Twelve 
Colored 
Plates 


9 Months (c=)For $2. 


(Regular Price, $3.00.) 


Send this advertisement and $2.00 direct to the publisher 
(before August ist), and you will receive 


The Art Amateur 


From April to December, ‘87. 


Nine Splendid Numbers of the ‘“‘ Best Practical Art 
Magazine»? ever published, containing : 

(1) Two Hundred broad, richly illustrated pages, 
crammed with interesting and practical articles on art topics 
oy in summer, on Sketching from Nature, and Flower, 

ruit, and Landscape Painting). 

(2) One Handred similar pages of admirable work- 
ing designs for Oil and Water Color Painting, China Painting, 
Embroidery, Wood Carving, Brass Hammering, and other art 
work. 

(3) Four Fine Figure and Drapery Studies 
(in two colors) by Sir Frederick Leighton and 
J. Carroll Beckwith. 

(4) Eight Beautifal Flower, Fruit, Figure, 
Bird, and Landscape Studies (in ten colors) by 
accomplished artists, 

Take Notice !—To secure the benefit of the above special 
offer, it is absolutely necessary to cut out this advertisement 
and send it, with two dollars, DIRECT TO THE PUB- 
LISHER, before August 1st, ’87. 

Regular Price of The Art Amateur, $4.00 a year; single 
copies, 35 cents. Address, 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 


23 Union Square, New York. 
well done, with 


Ooo K B i Ni Di Ni Cc good materials, 


60c for SCRIBNER’s, Harper’s, and Century. 
. 


CHAS. MACDONALD & CO., 
Periodical Agency, 55 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Complete LADIES’ GUIDE. 


T 0 K 0 L 0 G Alice B. Stockham, M.D. 


The very best book for Agents. Sample pages free. Cloth, 
$2.00; morocco, $2.75. SANITARY PUB. CO., Chicago. 


OSY HOMES! 


How to Build Them. 96 page 
book, showing designs of 10 low-cost 
houses, with color scheme, and 
valuable information for those who 
wish to get the most for their money. 
All designs especially engraved for 
this work. Post-paid, 30 cents. 

F. L. SMITH, Architect, 235 Washington St., Boston. 
























JOST ISSUED: 
Second Edition. 
An Illustrated 


GRAMMAR OF 


the German Game 
of Cards. Model 
Games, German Card-Table Talk and Playing Cards. 
Crown 8% Cloth Extra, Gilt Top, $1.00. 
“The most delightful of all games.”—N. ¥. Times. 
“Skat is a power in German life.”"—N. ¥. Nation. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., NEW YORK, 


HORTHAND Writing thoroughly taught 
by mail or sehen fa 
itu tions procured all pupils when competent, 

end for circular, We. C. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 














Drifting and 
Steering. 


THE MAGNET STORIES 


By the author of ‘Little Captain.” 


70,000 SOLD. One Day’s 
‘Lynde Palmer writes very charmiu j 
books." —-Leader. , “| Weaving. 
“Grand Stories for boys and girls.”—S. S. 


imes. 

“Little Picket is positively a new crea- 
tion.” —Post. 

Price, $1.25 each, mailed. 


Archie’s 
Shadow. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, a 
John-Jdack. 


Troy, N. ¥. 














AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 


: ’ 
Ladies’ Fancy Work, 

Published monthly; sent for One year and the 

Priseilla Stamping Outfit 
Given FREE for only 50 cents. 

This outfit is equal in value to any $1 outfit. ever of- 
fered. Itis furnished by T. E. PARKER, which alone 
guarantees it as represented. It contains choice pat- 
terns, all /argeand useful. _—— of flowers for scarf 
ends; outline designs; tinsel designs; designs for flow- 
er painting; scallops; vines ; set of 26 initials, &c., &c. 
All on large sheets of paper, with plenty of margin 
Each outfit contains powder pad and instruction book ; 
also, Parker’s Patent Method of Doing Stamping,— 
NO PAINT, NO POWDER, NO DAUB. It is the 
best outfit ever offered. Ifunsatisfactory money will 
be returned and paper sent free. 

SPECIAL. — Five subscribers to “The Modern 
Priscilla,” without outfit, $1. Six subscribers, with 
outfit, $1.50. 

Send stamps for premium list and get up clubs, 

Address PRISCILLA PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. 





meena SO SOVEAR 
WITH PREMIUM FRE 
Puc ge esse FOROS 


WSIROR IT G:;, ROCHESTER N.Y. 


SKFOR IT#*tNEWSSZANDS, 


THE 
THE OSMOPOLITAN 





“WHAT TO DO” 


An elegant 64-page book carefully compiled, illus- 
trated, containing description and correct rules of a 
large number of games suitable for parlor or lawn, 
sent post-paid upon receipt of eight cents in stamps. 
Address C. H. WARREN, Gen. Pass. Agent, 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 











ARTISTIC COUNTRY HOUSES. 
LAWRENCE B. YALK & SON, 


ARCHITECTS, 
Tribune Building, New York. 


If you are going to build, write full 
particulars of what you want, when 
several illustrations will be sent you. 


Portfolio of 25 Country Houses, $1. 
































FOUR SIZES 





aa are Sold Facts: 


BROOKFIELD, MAss., 
Feb. 12, 1884. 
My little granddaughter, now 
about ten months old, weighed 
at birth but 


Three Pounds, 
Neither doctor nor nurse had 
any expectation of her living to 
be a month old. She was fed on 
cow’s milk about a month, and 
the gain was hardly perceptible. 
Then, by the advice of the phy- 
sician, she was fed on RIDGr’s 
Foon, prepared according to di- 
rections, and gained five ounces 


Boston, MAss., July 2, 1883. 

Nine years ago, a puny infant 
niece of mine was taken from 
the arms of its consumptive 
mother to be cared for tempo- 
rarily in my family. My wife 
put itimmediately upon a diet of 
RipGe’s Foon exclusively. The 
healthful growth of the child 
was very remarkable. At the 
end of three months, when re- 
turned to its home, it had become 
plump, rosy-cheeked 
child as to be hardly recogniz- 
The 


such a 


able even to its mother. 
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the first week. 











It is undoubtedly true 
that more children have been 
successfully reared by the use 
of Ridge’s Food than by the use 
of all the other foods combined, 
Do not experiment with your 
child, but take the food that has 
stood the test of time. 


Send to 
entitled, 





other food since, 
are proud to tell you she is as 
hearty and as fine a child of her 
age as can be seen anywhere. 
Yours truly, 
H. H. PHerrer.ace. | 
Woolrich 


‘“* Healthful Hints,’’ sent FREE to any address. 
Mention SCRIBNER’S 


child has ever since enjoyed per- 
fect health. 
several other cases of the use of 
RimnGe’s Foon, among my neigh- 
bors and friends and always with 


She has used no 


and now we I have known of 


the same satisfactory results. 
Dan’. L. 





MILLIKEN. 
& Co., Palmer, Mass., for pamphlet, 


S MAGAZINE. 

















ALWAYS 
READY 





$81 Does notset quickly like the old style if q ti 
Glue; has four times the strength. 0 Ca ng 

These Glues are used in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington 
for all its works of mounting specimens, by the Government Arse- 
nals and Department Buildings, by the Pullman Palace Car Co., 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., and by thousands of first- 
class ——— and mechanics throughout the world, for all 
kinds of fine work 

Pronounced STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN. 
Sold in tin cans for mechanics and amateurs, and in bottles for 
family use. 

The total quantity sold between Jan., 1880 and 1887, in all parts of 
the world amounted to over Forty-Seven Million bottles. 

Don't be cajoled into buying the various Liquid Glues which are 
being put on the market ; some with high-sounding names; others 
imitating our trade marks and name as near as they dare; their only 
cry is: ** Just as good as LePage’s, It is the best recommendation 
that the RUSSIA CEMENT CO. could have of the merits of their 
glues. Labels of our CANS are black and yellow; BOTTLES, red, 
yellow, green and black, with a line of blue. 





Sho! 
ACID 











Its strength is not approached by the ordinary mucilage. The 
shape of the bottle will commend it to the attention of every 
counting-room, as it will not tip over easily and the neck is so 
shaped that wiping the brush need not clog and gum the edges, and 
its — is within the reach of all. 

To the Trade :—LePage’s Mucilage is packed in dozens; 
dozen in a case. 

Be sure and 2 pied - GENUINE LePAGE’S, 

ONLY BY THE 


RUSSIA CEMENT. CO., - Gloucester, Mass. 


three 
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FURNITURE, 
GLASS, 
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Sample by mail 20 cents (stamps). Mention this Jourral, 
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GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


The most highly endorsed and pre-eminently successful Toilet Articles ever offered to the public. 
letters of praise from 


Mme.ADELINA PATTI(NICOLINI), 


‘* FURSCH MAHDI, 
‘* HELEN MODJESKA, 
Mrs. LILY LANGTRY, 


‘* ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 


‘© JAMES BROWN POTTER, 


Mrs. AGNES BOOTH, 
Mile. ZELIE DE LUSAN, - 
« SARA BERNHARDT, = 
Miss ANNIE PIXLEY, “ 
‘* HELEN DAUVRAY, a 
‘* MAUD HARRISON, _ 





Unsolicited and enthusiastic 


Miss FANNY DAVENPORT, 


LILLIAN RUSSELL, 
VIRGINIA DREHER, 
MARIE JANSEN, 
PAULINE HALL, 
GERTRUDE GRISWOLD, 


and hundreds of wealthy ladies whose names, if mentioned, would carry conviction to the most sceptical. 


RECAMIER CREAM is not a cosmetic, but a delightful healing compound, and is guar- 
anteed, if used according to directions, TO REMOVE Roughness, Red Spots, Pimples, etc., 
from whatever cause; TO CURE all Irritations from Sun or Wind, and TO FRESHEN 


and INVIGORATE the SKIN, making it Youthful and Soft in Appearance. 





AUER 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 


N. B.—Your Druggist or Tradesman should have the RECAMIER PREPARATIONS, 
them from the Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor. 


RECAMIER BALM is not a vulgar white wash, or so-called 
“Bloom of Youth,” but a harmless and fragrant liquid, absolutely 4 
imperceptible, except in the Delicate Freshness it imparts to the 
Skin. It is now used for its strong tonic effect on the complexion 
by hundreds of women who never have made use of a cosmetic, 
as well as by the legion of unfortunates whose complexions have 
been almost irretrievably ruined by the use of the lead washes 
with which the market is flooded. 


The Recamier preparations are guaranteed to contain neither 
BISMUTH, LEAD, nor ARSENIC. 





Recamier Cream, $1.50 
Recamier Balm, $1.50 


Recamier Powder, $1.00 
He or you can easily obtain 


(See that each package bears Trade Mark and Signature as above.) 





Read what Major-General Ingalls, U. S. Army, Retired, and formerly Quartermaster-General, says of Vita Nuova: 
New York, May 27th, 1887. 


MRS. HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, New York. 


MADAM :—It affords me much pleasure to testify to the merits of your VITA NUOVA. 
it and feel greatly improved by its use. 


Very respectfully, 





I have tried 


RUFUS .IINGALLS. 


The great success of her Recamier Cream, Baim, and Powder, proving that a good article will always sell, has induced 
Mrs. Ayer to offer VITA NUOVA. One-half claret ’glassful of VITA NUOVA, taken after a hard day’s work, will impart 
new vigor, and enable one to enjoy his dinner and evening without feeling fatigued or worn out. It will at once relieve the 


hervousness so common to overworked people. 


This tonic will relieve or cure almost every disease originating in a disordered 


stomach. If the stomach is in perfect condition, there is no probability that one will be troubled with Nervousness, Mental or 
Physical Exhaustion, Hysteria, Malaria, Dyspepsia, Gastritis, Weakening of the Vital Forces, Melancholia, or the blues. VITA 
NUOVA will positively keep your stomach ia perfect health. It is an exhilarating drink, to be taken with meals or as required. 
It leaves no depressing reactionary effect; it is not intended solely for ladies, but for overworked merchants, bankers, lawyers, 
physicians, and all other persons requiring a tonic, and whose digestion is impaired in the slightest degree. VITA NUOVA is 


absolutely harmless. Can be taken by all with perfect confidence according to directions. 


Mrs. Ayer only asks a trial, and 


trusts her reputation will bear her out in the assurance that VITA NUOVA is just what she represents it to be, and she will 


cheerfully refund the price if it proves unsatisfactory to the buyer. 


Price, one dollar per bottle. 


For sale by all druggists, fancy grocers, and by the proprietor at retail at 27 Union Square, and 
at wholesale at 39 and 41 Park Place, New York City. 





HARRIET HUBBARD AYER. 
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Sent on Trial, 
Post-paid. 


























By its aid the hair, 
beard, or mustache 
can be curled any desired 
a ae : ==. Style in from one to two minutes. For ladies it produces the “ Langtry Style,” the ‘‘Patti 
DR Sco} {§= == Bang,” the ‘ Montague Curl,” and any other form desired by ladies wearing their hair in 
: the fashionable ‘* loose and fluffy ” mode. Gentlemen’s mustaches and beards curled for 
the day ina few seconds. A beautiful article ; handle of rosewood, other part nickel-plated. 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH. 
Price 50c. of all Druggists and Dealers. 


The finest Tooth Brush ever made, constructed by a new patented process which renders it | dig ed for Bristles to come out in 
use. Either of above articles guaranteed and sent on trial post-paid, on receipt of price, 50 @ts., or both for $1.00. They may 
be acoy" if not satisfactory Canvassing Agents wanted for DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS, BRUSHES, 


BELTS, &c. No risk, quick sales, good pay. 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


Mention ScriBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


The width of this magazine compels 
us to sever the handle in this manner. 



















SRIMPER AND CURLEF 






















Sold at Drug, Dry Goods and Fancy Stores. 


























MPERIAL . HAIR = REGENERATOR instantly restores 








Gray Hair, Bleached Hair, or Gray Beards to natural 

color; leaves it clean, soft, and glossy, and no one dreams 
that you color it. Absolutely harmless, odorless, and lasting. 
Baths do not affect it. Send sample of hair and designate its 
natural color, 


No. 4, Chestnut; - 
No. 1, Black; No. 5, Light Chestnut; PRICE, $1.60 or $3.00. 
No. 2, Dark Brown; No. 6, Gold Blonde; PAMPHLET FREE. 


No. 3, Medium Brown; No. 7, Ash Bionde. 
TRY OUR IMPERIAL HAIR WASH, 50 CENTS. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 54 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





Mention this Paper. 




















FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their oy tions, including Facial 


A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOR EVER. 
R. T. FELIX CGOURAUD’S 


















D 
ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER Development, H ir hy 5 alg, go 
> Hair, ark oles, arts, Moth 
w aw Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth- Free Pog R By ny Th ene: Bik Ieads, Sears, 
a mez 3s » Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and MD Pitting and their tre atment, Send 10¢. for 
co aa” os BS) every plemish on beauty, and defies de- Abaty of 0 page m, Ath edition, Dr. John H. Woodbury, 
telat ee hx tection. It has stood the test of thirty 87 North Peat ri Bt. » Albany, N. Y., Established 1870. 
= Beas - _ years, andisso harmless we 
@F=ea6 = taste it to be sure the prep- 
(=) 2am oz aration is properly made. yj MORPHIN 
ry aeSZo Accept no counterfeit of URED AT HOME. 
= =| similar name, The distin- M oR Lost sleep or iureeaca with 
guished Dr.L. A. Sayre said ment feat oi wal aol NOFA ny Y asked’ une you =A 
to a lady of the haut ton (a benefited. 1,00 ures Six_Montha. 


REMPEID ee 


patient): ‘*As you ladies co” LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


will use them. I recommend 
*Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
‘east harmful of ali the Skin Cokin ¥ ’s Exterminator for Bugs, Roaches, 
preparations.” One bottle DE H Lion Paste for Rats. A. Oakley & Co., 
will last six months, using i12 2 Randolph Street, Chicago, I. 
it every day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superflu- 
ous hair without injury to 
the skin. For sale by all Drugg ists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
- the U. S.. Canadas, and Europe. BEWARE OF BASE IMITATIONS. 
1,000 Re ward for arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
- T. HOPKINS, SoLE Prop., 37 Great Jones Street, N. Y. 


A certain and convenient remedy for Piles is 
BARLETT’S PILE SUPPOSITORIES. Since 1832 they 
have been a blessing to thousands. In ordering 


from Druggists insist on BARLETT’s. Tin case 
(14 Suppositories), $1.00. 











66 THE BEsT CURE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, 5 5 
and Consumption, is Cutler Bros. & Co.’s Well-known 
Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam, 
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TCOOLS THEBLOOD, 

| IT GIVES DELIGHT, 

IT SHARPENS uP 
THE APPETITE, 










“My part is simply here to stand 

And publish facts on every hand, 
That people of Dyspeptic ways 
May learn to lergthen out their days, 
Let busivessrup which way it will 

The System must be guarded still. 
Ween Ipcligestion makes a call, 
Or Constipation, worse than all, 

Makes life a burden, bear in rind 
Ip Tarrayt’s Seltzer; healtly youll fig 


JTARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT 


seltzer Aperient 





The pleasant, palatable, and 





perfect remedy for sickness 








NIT AIDS THE LIVER 

" DO ITS PART, : 

AND STIMULATES. 
THE FEEBLE HEART. 


~ 





= 
























arising from Disordered Stom- 
ach, Irregular Habit, or Im- 
| paired Digestion. 


—— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY —— 


TARRANT & CO., New York. 


Established 1834. 











SaaS > é 
>< tN - NY i * - 
aoa ” $8 “hie Pa | Sold by Reputable Druggists everywhere. 
a ‘ Aon s 1 Car RM a 
Re RE Ta 








HABIT cured without suffering, ata 
private home. 
No pay unless cured. Indorsed by Phy- 


sicians. Can refer to patients cured. 


O. S. SARGENT, M.D., No. 22 Cleremont Park, Boston, Mass. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 





STOOD THE TEST 
FOR 50 YEARS. 





GISTS. 


We will send you a book contain- 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
paper when 

writing. 


Dr. Sykes Sure Cure Co. CURR, , 
Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. “=~! 


Thousands attest to the curative power of Edward’s 


WILD CHERRY TONIC. 


Endorsed bv all leading Physicians throughout the country, for 

Chronic Diarrhea and all Sammer Complaints. When 

travelling do not be without a bottle, as you will find it very bene- 

ficial in change of diet and water. Ask your druggist, or send to 

Wild Cherry Manufacturing Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
$1.00 PER BOTTLE. 

























INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, SICK HEAD- 
ACHE and SOUR STOMACH cured by ‘ Dorf’s Soda 
Pastilles.” Send 8c for package. 817 Third Ave.,N.Y. 











OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. 
Removes all pimples, freckles and discolorations, 


For Sale 
Bi Everywhere. 


A certain and convenient remedy for Piles is 
BARLET?’S PILE SUPPOSITORIES. Since 1832 they 
have been a blessing to thousands. In ordering 
from Druggists insist on BARLETT’s. Tin case 
(14 Suppositories), $1.00. 


HY —Ours is the oldest Homceopathic Phar- 
HOM Pp » macy in the country—established in 
1835 ; the largest—houses in New York, Baltimore, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Philadelphia ; and the only one whose 
preparations have received international awards—four prize 
medals and two diplomas, at Philadelphia, New Orleans, Paris, 
and in Chili. Many druggists sell our remedies, and we put our 
labels on nothing but the best and purest that money, skill, and 
over half a century’s experience can produce. We do a large 
business by mail. Price-lists and catalogues sent free. Address 
BOERICKE & TAFEL, 1011 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















FORHERNIA OR RUPTURE. 
”@ET THE BEST” 
THE IMPROVED PATENT 
CHAMPION TRUSS fac: 


COATED MALLEABLE STEEL SPRINGS. 
GENUINE HARD RUBBER GOVERED SPRINGS. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE VULCANOID COVERED SPRINGS. 
SPECIAL MEDAL PHILADA OENFENNIAL— GOLD MEDAL.NEW ORLEANS, 


GENUINE STAMPED PHILATRUSS COmANuracty GIO Locust st PHILA. 
* SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS,AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE «+ 


ANSWNYIADDS N23 TddNS 


















«BY STEAM.:« 
The Gorton Boiier is constructed of REFINED IRON 
and STEEL in the best manner. It has been before 
the public two years, and received the endorsement 


«BY STEAM.: 


THE “CORTON” 


Wrought lron, Tubular 


SECTIONAL BOILER. 


Automatic, Self-feeding, 
Will Burn 


HARD OR SOFT COAL. fre “Gorton” Boiler. 
SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Known and acknowledged as the 
Leading Ice Cream Freezer of 
the World. 








of a all the eminent Architects, Builders & Physicians. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 


96 Liberty St., N. Y. 
Works :—Corner Dikeman and a Streets, South 
Brooklyn, N. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 


FAMILY KNITTER. 
Knits everything required by the house- 
hold, of any quality, texture, and weight 
desired. 
DANA BICKFORD ee . 


— 795 ‘amen 
No zinc in contact with the cream, 7 
i but tinned surfaces instead; there- AGENTS WANTED 
pores won fore no fear of zinc poisoning by using Br R., M. LAMMIE, “> 
CREAM Freee the White Mountain Freezer. Will Manufacturer of All Kinds of 

freeze in one half the time of any other, BOOK HOLDERS. 
producing cream of the jinest quality Send for Illustra‘ 
ever seen or tasted. Agencies in all The Most Perfect ct Dictry Holder, 
principal cities. 136 EAST 13TH ST., NEW YORK. 
Send for illustrated catalogue, to 


































WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
124 Hollis Street, - - NASHUA, N. H. ee a 
pera 3 . h . 
THE EUREKA ROLLING CHAIR. es me apo Sega ef 
WANS *tAR EST HAIRS 
Price, $ $1o. oo. SE world. Send for 
Mention this paper. Circular to 


Yale Chair Co., New Haven, Conn. - 





t@~ Something new. Send for circular. 


" Address 
cL THE EUREKA ROLLING CHAIR CO., THE|MPROVED FLORIDA 
p \Z Mystic River, Conn. 
: y 9 C 4 Si 4 t 


The best, cheapest and most complete 
for dwellings, churches, schools and 
buildings. Self- feeding, automatic, 
anti-clinker grate. No brick-work. 
5 35 carry steam from 10 to 13 hours. 











Should have as a Toilet Adjunct the 
Harvard Trouser Stretcher. 
Three minutes’ time will apply the Stretcher and 
give the garment an appearance of perfect fresh- 
ness and newness. It takes out all wrinkles, all 


bagging from the knees, and puts a pair of Trousers 
in perfect shape. Lasts a life-time. Sent, post-paid, 500 in x Actual Use. 


to any P. O. in the U. S. on receipt of $1.25. 
RICHMOND SPRING CO,, 134 Richmond St., PIERCE, BUTEER ‘& PIERCE MFG. | CO. 


TON. SOLE MANUFACTURERS, SYRACUSE, 











“THIS INV ENTION IS A REAL LITTLE TREASURE.” 


[Philad’a Public Ledger.] me COOKING SCHOOL, 
525 Chestnut Street. 
2 = an 


j : few “ays ago some one left one of your 
e enis om... vreit a Vegetable Press.s at =r school on trial. 
aa it to-day for the first, and find it the best thing of 


the kind I have ever used. Wouli you be kind enough to 
—AND— 


Vegetable Straimer 


be purchased? 
Respectfully yours, 
(Mrs.) S. L. RORER, 
4, 22,'84. Principal. 
For Mashing Potatoes, Cranberries, Apple Sauce, Pump- 
kins, Starch, and in pressing the Juice from Grapes, 
Currents, and other Fruits for Jellies. Housekeepers 
will find it the 
MANDIEST KITCHEN UTENSIL EVER MADE. 
For sale by dealers in Hardware and House-Furnishing Goods. Price, Fifty Cents. If your dealer does not keep 
them, the Press will be seut by mail to any address on receipt of Sixty Cents. Manufactured only by 
CHARLES F. HENIS CO., 122 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


HE No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only double-case 

Writing Machine that produces each letter by a 

single finger stroke, .ad thus fully economizes time 
and labor. 

15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, and are 
becoming immensely popular for their Durability, 
Speed, and Manifolding ability. 

We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms which 


are convincing. 
For book of references and specimens of work, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








New York Office, No. 237 Broadway. 


Waterman’s 


Ideal Fountain Pen. 


“It was my last purchase before 
going to Europe, and it was the 


i most useful article I carried with 

ie me. I still find it the most perfect | 
A instrument of its kind.” | 
lin —Cuauncey M. Derew, | 
Iz Prest N.V.C.& H.R. R. Re | 





WATERMA 


4 


See advertisements in previous numbers, 
You can have your choice of over 50 sizes and styles. 
It is warranted (unconditionally) and guaranteed to 
meet all the requirements, or the money will be refunded, 
Send for illustrated price-list, with testimonials. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Mention Scripner’s MAGAZINE. 


L. E. WATERMAN, Sole M’fr, ; 
155 Broadway, New York. 


The Ideal Pocket, for pens and pencils. Price ff 
of pocket: nickel, 15 cents; with leather cover, 30cents, 








ac en PRY Suu —_— 






RAPID, SIMPLE, 
DURABLE. 


Does the work of a machine 
costing ten times its price. 
Can be operated AT ONCE. 


PRICE, : =, $8. oo. 








THE WORLD TYPE-WRITER. 


GEO. BECKER & CoO., 


30 Great Jones St., N. Y. City. 





EXCELLENT Buack Coptss of anything written or 
drawn with any Pen (or Type Writer) by the Patent 
Only equalled 


y Lithography 
AUTO u J PYIS Te: Free. 


AUTOCOPYIST CO., 166 William St., New York. 


The be Shading Pen. 


UE ite bint ta 








Makes a Shaded Mark of Two Colors at a 
Sin ne Stroke. Sample set of three sizes rhe 
$1.00. Circular and sample writing F 

new or second-hand, 


YPE WRITERS any make, bought, 


sold or exchanged on most liberal terms. 
Good machines for sale at half first cost. 
National Type-Writer Exchange, 165 La Salle St. Chicago. 





PHONOGRAPHY 
HONETIC SHORT HAN 


Self-taught. Catalog. Address 
The Dicasakamee Institute, Cincinnati. 


Phonetic Shorthand Publi- 
CATIONS, For Self-Instruction. 

W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y- 
Type, Presses and Printers’ Requisites. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
+ narennaie 








Printers’ and Engravers’ 


16 and 18 Dutch, cor. Fulton St., 
Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, etc. - Machinists’ 2 Letters. 


PAULINE ART POTTERY 


LIMOGES AND FINE UNDER-GLAZE WARE. 
157 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








No. 

















2. 
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man's | 
RICOPHEROUS 





FOR THE HAIR. 


For invigorating, beautifying, and imparting 
a gloss and silken softness to the hair. It is the 
oldest and the best, yet, strange to say, it is the 
cheapest article in the market, 


TO MAKE AND SELL PURE INK. 


5 will start any enterprising man or woman 
J 





in a most profitable business in the manu- 
facture and sale of ink for writing and stamping. 
Agents wanted in every city and town in the country, 
and exclusive control of desired districts given. The 
Colors furnished are Black, Violet, Red, and Green, 
and are warranted to make a pure ink which will not 
corrode. Sample of any one color, with circular con- 
taining full information as to process of manufacture, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. Circular, without sample, 
free on application. Address 

WALPOLE DYE & CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 





I AMMOCKS. Solid Comfort. Entirely new. 
Patent Pillow and Spreads with each. Guar- 
anteed the best made. Will send, express paid. 
No. 2—size, 34 in. wide, 5 ft. 8 in. Jong, price, $1.85 
No.4— “ 40 a4 _ aa 2 3.25 
Send for circular. _ PATTEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
34 West 14th St., N. Y 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


OBESITY easily, pleasantly and certainly cured, without 
hardship or nauseating drugs. 

A valuable treatise, showing how fat can be destroyed (not 
merely lessened) and the cause removed, together with the pre- 
scription, advice, and full explanation HOW TO ACT, sent in 
plain, sealed envelope, on receipt of six stamps. ‘*The only 
€ommon-sense work on corpulency ever | issued. ”—Med. Review, 

Address E. K, LYNTON, 19 Park 


FERFECTED OXYGEN 


Entirely different; greatest improvement; its success is 
unprecedented ; used for all Chronic Diseases. Those suffer- 
ing from Hay Fever, Weak Lungs, Dyspepsia, General Debility, 
Nervous Prostration, or Impure Blood, should send at this 
Season for descriptive Pamphlet, and interesting letters from 
prominent patients, FREE BY MAIL. 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 1235 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 





lace, New York. 
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ONLY FOR 


Moth Patches, Freckles, 
and TAN. 


_, UsE PERRY’s, MotH AND FRECKLE Lozion, 
it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshworms, ask 
your druggist for PERRY’s COMEDONE AND 
PimpLE REMEDY, the Infallible Skin Remedy. 

Send for circular. 

BRENT GOOD & CO., 
York, 


57 Murray St. 
New * - 

























Positively Cured b 
these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion and Too Hearty 
Eating. A perfect remedy 
for Dizziness, Nausea, 
Drowsiness, Bad Taste in 
the Mouth, Coated Tongue 
Pain in the Side, &c, 
| They regulate the Bowels 
and prevent Constipation and Piles. The small- 
est and easiest to take. Only one pill a dose 
Purely Vegetable. 
CARTER MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, New York. 


LTONS 
PLAVORS 


Perfectly Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruits, THE BEST. 
Unequaled Strength for all, Thousands of gross sold. 
Cyasing friends everywhere. DEALERS TREBLE SALES WITH 


Laboratory (Home Dep’t), Westfield, Mass. 





















PEREECT TOILET 
SOAP. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 


PALM 


1.25 PER DOZEN. 

TEST FOR “TOILET SOAP :—Place the tongue 
on the soap for one or two minutes; if a stinging sensation 
is felt, such a soap is not proper to use on the skin. 

532 sT. JOHN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


iY LADIES ! CURL OR FRIZZ 
“P) IMPROVED BE? 
ea. Mair Curler, 


and avoid ae er of Burning or Soiling 

- air or Hands. Money 
: ome Bo ifnot t entiefne ptory. 

CURLER FOR SALB& BY DEALERS. 


Sample, 50 cents. Postpaid. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


G.L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 221 Fifth Av., CHICAGO. 
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& SNYDER’S CELEBRATED TENNIS 


The reputation of our cloth-covered Tennis Ball will be maintained in our new ball for 1887. 
from $5.00 No $4.00 pe r dozen; if by mail, 80 cents per dozen additional. 
alls, w hich aré not as liv ely as the new ball, for $3.00 per dozen. 


some of last year’s 













The Vranklin Expert Racket, ea ac h, $5.50 
The Beeckman Racket, 5.50 
The Franklin Junior Racket, _“ 4.00 

Sample Racket sent by me ail, postage paid, for 25 cents in addition to the price. 
a, er nnis Rules, with ‘complete list of Tennis Club Outfits, sent, post-paid, by 
mail, 10 cents, 


We have reduced the club price 
One-fourth or one-half dozen balls at dozen rates. We hi 


SUPERIOR TENNIS RACKETS. 

The Staten Island Racket, each, $3. 4 
The Saint George Racket, 

The Practice Racket 5 30 


Send for our 1887 catalogue, just out, 356 large pages, over 5,500 illustrations ; 
covers printed in 15 colors, Sent by mail, postage paid, 5 cents. 


PNCi= 6 SN Y Dez, 
Manufacturers, 
124, 126 & 128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





DO YOU WANT A DOG 4@ 
- DOC BUYERS’ GUIDE. 











Mailed for 15 Cents. 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
287 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, » 


TOURIST GLASSES.—The “ Serviceable” 
Tourist Glass is the best for Theatre, Field, or 
Marine use. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 


$12.00. QUEEN & CO., Opticians, 924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club, & Parlor, Best out. Cat 
alogue’. free. T.S. Denison,Chicago. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


OR GUN send stamp to A. W. GUMP. 
SL Dayton, Ohio, for new and second- hand 
@ price list. REPAIRING AND NICKELING. 
SECOND-HAND BICYLES, GUNS 
and REVOLVERS taken in EXCHANGE. 


AWN TENNIS SCORE BOOK, Price 15 cents, 
L by mail. 50 Cards and Plate Engraved for 
Invitations, Monograms, Crests, 

















and Dies. 


CHARLES R. BOURNE, Stationer, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 





tr CYCLES A$ 2° HAND. 
A)l the best makes. Very low prices. 
Inclose stamp for list. 
Wheels bought, sold and exe ae 
NEW YORE BICYCLE CO., 38 Park Pl. N.Y. 


CARBUTT’S KEYSTONE DRY PLATES. 
THE AMATEUR’S FAVORITE. 
The Highest Awards at late Exhibition in New York given to 
Photographs on these Plates 
Send for Circular of Instructions and Prices. For sale by all 


Dealers. JOHN CARBUTT, 
Keystone Dry Plate Factory, Wayne Junction, Phila. 
Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 















>» DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
\ . ONAPPLICATION. 


| peers 





The Cycling Season is Open. 


It might be of mutual benefit to suggest, 
to present and prospective Cyclers, the 
advisability of sending for the New Cata- 
logue (mailed free upon application) - 








Now good Digestiong \ 
Wait on. appetite 
And health on both, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 
POPE WF'G CO@., 

79 Franklin Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 

BRANCH HOUSES: 


12 Warren Street, New York. 
291 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 














apr YORE, 


CATALOGUES FREE. 








This Bicycle is Safe, Fast, Easy, Com- 
x fortable. Available for any adult, and easily 
Proved by Eight Years’ increasing use. 


Also the Facile Tricycle and Facile Oil and Enamel. 
S. M. WILCOX, 33 Murray St., New York. 


Learned in an Hour. 


naming Scrrpner’s MaGazine. 


Send for descriptive list, 





















D. ROGERS. 7 CO, 









] 
; 
—_— SOLE IMPORTERS OF ———— . 
t 
‘f 
Tie 
Santi 8 
7 
7 
T 
Light Roadster Bicycles. 





kk 55 \Full Roadster Bicycles. j 
Bicycles as low as $80. 
Ladies’ Cripper No. 6 Tricycles. | 
Cripper No. 7, for Gents. 


Safety Bicycle for Speed & Safety. 


THE CUNARD CONVERTIBLE TANDEM. 


Pronounced by Mr. T. J. KIRKPATRICK, Vice-President L. A. W., to be: “‘ The only Tandem worth house- 
room as a convertible machine.’?’ 


THE CUNARD NON-CONVERTIBLE TANDEM. 


(NEW THIS SEASON.) 








SEND FOR 1887 CATALOGUE. 


t Read it, mark it, learn it, and inwardly digest it, and aid your digestion by $3 
riding THE CUNARD CYCLES. 


a ss 





75 CLINTON AVENGE, : 
Agents wanted everywhere on liberal terms. NEW AR K, N. J = Ea 
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Mee SPORTING: GOODS -xg 
Chicago. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
LAWN TENNIS OUTFITS. 


The game of Lawn Tennis has grown so fast in popularity the past few seasons that it has been difficult to 
keep up with the general demand for the different styles and grades of bats, Our experience the past two seasons 
has fully satisfied us that our Windermere bat is the most perfect and popular shaped bat made. In placing our 
new line of bats on the market for the year 1887, we have endeavored to transfer the general style and shape of 
our best bats into the medium and cheaper grades, which we have accomplished at the expense of considerable 
time and money, producing the most uniform and complete line of Tennis bats ever placed on the market. 


We take pleasure in referring to the following description of the 
different grades of bats: 
WINDERMERE OF 1887. 


THE Finest BaT MADE. 















This bat is made in the best possible manner, and only the very best 

of carefully selected second grade ash is used, first quality gut, fine French 

polish, scratched cedar inlaid handle. Weight, 11 to 15 oz. Length of bat, 
26% inches. Size of bow, 8x 11} inches. 

No. 7. The Windermere, cedar handle......... sesceekrice, Gago 

No. 7c. The “ Windermere,” cork handle..... ‘ con ee 


To meet the demand for a cheaper racket, we make 
The Lakeside, No. 5, same pattern as the Windermere, size of bow, 72 x 11 in.; weight, 11 to 14 0z....$4.00 
The Greenwood, No. 4, size 7} x I03........ .- $3.00 The Favorite, No. 2, size 63x Io0........ vesce BOO 
The Geneva, No. 3, ‘6 98 X 10h...000080.6- 2.50 Boys’ Own, No. 2, ee 2a eee ascuee 3.50 
All made practically the same shape as The Windermere, the finest line of Tennis in the market. 


STRIPED TENNIS COATS. 


we have imported an immense quantity of these goods, and have a stock 
of the following colors in different width stripes, from }{ to 1 inch: Blue and 
Black, Black and White, Maroon and White, Peacock Blue and White, Orange 
and Black, Red and Black, Yellow and Black, Blue and White, Black and 
Crimson, Red, White and Blue, Maroon and Yellow, Navy and White, Red 
and White, Yellow and Red. 

PRICE FOR a ALONE, —— | TOGETHER, $6.00 

To MEASURE, For Coat, Size Chest, Length of Arm and Height. For Cap, 
Size ordinarily worn. 

Sent by Mail, prepaid to any point in the United States, on receipt of price. 






In all colors, 














Snake or ss Price, each, 
Clasp — $1.00. 
Buckles, Ta ] HH 


Co 
TENNIS CAPS. 


Each, $1.00. 





We also have a handsome line of Scotch Flannel Tennis Shirts, in fancy Checks, Stripes, and in plain colors. 
Price, $4.00 each; Caps to match, $1.00 each. Knit Tennis Jerseys, $5.00 each. Cheaper Flannel Shirts, $2.00 and 
$3.00 each. Any of the above articles sent by mail upon receipt of price. 





108 Madison Street, Chicago. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 241 Broadway, New York. 


Or any of the following Depots of Supplies: 


Axpany, N. Y., W. G. Paddock. Granp Rapips, Micu., E. G. Studley & Co. PortLanp, Ore., Wm. Beck & Son. 
BuFFA.o, N, Y., S. G. Le Valley. INDIANAPOLIS, InND., Chas. Mayer & Co. Provipencg, R. I., Rhode Island News Co. 
CincinnatTI, O., i R. Hawley. Kansas City, Mo., E. E. Menges & Co. Rocuester, N.Y., Scrantom, Wetmore & Ca, 
CLEVELAND, O., Van Epps & Co. LouisviL_zE, Ky., J. W. Reccius & Bro. SPRINGFIELD, Mass., L. H. Mayott & Co. 
Denver, Cot., Geo. F. Higgins & Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MinN., Leland & Waring. St. Louis, Mo., E. C. Meacham Arms Co. 
Derroit, Micu., J. B. Field & Co. Omana, NEs., Collins & Gordon. Syracuse, N. Y., Reuben Wood’s Sons, 
DusvuaugE, Ia., G. B. Grosvenor. PHILADELPHIA, Pa., E. K. Tryon, Jr., & Co. Wasnincron, D. C., M. A. Tappan. 

East Sacinaw, Micu., V. Kindler, PitrsBurRGH, Pa., A. G. Pratt & Co. 
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A. J. REACH & CO., 


Originators of New Designs in 


Rackets and Lawn Tennis Supplies, 


The STYLE, FINISH, and QUALITY of our famous make of 
Rackets this season, is fully up to 
the high standard of former years, 
and Cannot be Surpassed. 
We have added to our list of Cel- 
ebrated Rackets the ‘TATE,’ which, owing to its superior shape and 
excellence of stringing, will prove a fitting rival to the renowned Quaker 
City and Renshaw Rackets. Mail orders promptl Ft attended to from all parts 


of the country. Qur complete catalogue mailed free on application. 
23 So. 8th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 
FINE LAWN TENNIS. 


Our Model Racquets, “SEARS,” “NAHANT,” “WENTWORTH,” 
and “OCTAGON,” are superior to any yet produced. 




















USE OUR “1887” LAWN TENNIS BALL. 


Adopted by the UNITED STATES NATIONAL LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION and re-adopted by the INTER 
COLLEGIATE TENNIS ASSOCIATION. Price, per dozen, $4.00; by mail, $4.30. 


“Lawn Tennis,” by James Dwight; by mail, 50 cents. Official Lawn Tennis Rules; by mail, 10 cents, 
« 


&2" SEND FOR TENNIS CATALOGUE. 580 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO.,) WHITE MOUNTAIN HAMHOCK- CHAIR. 
591 Broadway, N. Y. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
INSTRUMENTS, 
Apparatus and Supplies 


of every description. 


Sole proprietors of the Patent Satchel 
Detective, Schmid Detective, Fairy, 

ovel, and Bicycle Cameras, and the 
Celebrated Stanley Dry Plates. 

Amateur Outfits in great variety from 
$9.00 upwards. Send for Catalogue or call 
and examine. 


(8 More than Forty Years Established in this line of business. 











For the anam: lawn, porch or ca: mp, is otto full IL of 


THE ae RADLEY ee a 
9 LYON & HEALY 


Sra ts., Cuicaco, & 
will ‘ual, : their pees S enlarged sabe? fj 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, fH 
Uniforms and Equipments, 400 7 
Fine Illustrations describing every /f 
% article required by Bands or Drum 
Corps, including Eeewne Mate- 
rials, Trimmings, etc, 

"Contains Instructions for 
Amateur Bands, Exercises and Scales, 
















on a merits. Guaranteed free from ZDrum Major’s Tactics, By-Laws, and & 
Horse Motion. The only Two Wheeled Selected List of maak aa 
vehicle that is absolutely free from Horse 


Motion. Send i lar ** How to 

provchne direct from manwfacturer TRAVEL VIA THE THE DULL MAN CAR LINE 
BRADLEY & GO, 2845985 5%. ’- MONON ROUTE | BEIWEEE 

82 So. Market St. Boston. comemcee i Chicago, Louisville, 

by using Dr. 8S. BIRDSALL’s Demy Pit unanr nEncape RY Indianapolis & Cincinnati 
Save Loss from Runaways PATENT“ SEcuRITY” HiTcH- | The composting link between the Summer Cities of the Northwest 
ING Strap. Send for Descriptive Circular. KING & CO. and Winter Resorts of FLORIDA. Send for a ‘‘ Guide. 
Wholesale Harness Manufacturers, Owego N. Y. E. 0. McCormick, Gen. Pass'r Agent,Adams Exp. Building, Chicago. 
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result. 


WHAT DR. WM. A. HAMMOND SAYS. 

Before the New York Neurological Society, on Tuesday evening, November 2, Dr. William A. Hammond called attention 
to the impurities existing in most of the preparations of wine of coca, which vitiated their value: 

«‘T therefore asked a well-known gentleman of this city if he could not prepare a wine of coca which should consist of a 
good wine and the pure alkaloid. He has succeeded in making such a preparation. 

« A wineglassful of this tonic, taken when one is exhausted and worn out, acts as a most excellent restorative; it gives a 
feeling of rest and relief, and there is no reaction and no subsequent depressi 
I have discarded other wines of coca and use this alone. 
“This wine of coca may be taken by the wineglassful, the same as an ordinary wine; there is no disagreeable taste ; in fact, 
it tastes like a good Burgundy or Port wine. Taken three times a day before meals, or whenever needed, it has a remarkably tonic 
effect, and there is no reaction. The article produces excellent results in cases of depression of spirits; in hysteria, headache, 
and in nervous troubles generally, it works admirably. It is a simple remedy, yet efficacious and remarkable in its results.” 


Ask for THURBER, WHYLAND & CO.’S RESTORATIVE WINE OF COCA. 
IF YOU CANNOT PROCURE IT ELSEWHERE, WRITE TO 


THURBER, WHYLAND & CO., NEW YORK. 










on. A generai feeling of pleasantness is the 
It is Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s preparation.” (Italics ours.) 





CLEAN, SWEET x4 APPETIZING 


Rae’s “Finest Sublime Lucca Olive Oil” 


( we guarantee to be the purest and finest article 
ib of the kind ever sold in this country. It is 
always of uniform excellence; smooth, delicate, 
and appetizing, because made only from sound, 
ripe, and fresh Olives. It is packed by Messrs. 
S. Rae & Co., at Leghorn, Tuscany, Italy (where 
the conditions of climate and soil are specially 
adapted to the Olive tree), from the first press- 
ings of the Olives, and only the choicest fruit 
is used. Itis therefore an excellent article of 
food; because as pure, clean, and sweet as 
good, fresh cream. Every bottle warranted as 
represented. 

N. B.—Send your address and we will mail, 
Sree of charge, a beautifully illustrated book, 
giving full particulars about Olive Oil and the 
Olive tree. Ask your grocer for Rae’s Oil. 
If he does not keep it, and will not supply you, 
write to the importers, 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


Please mention this Magazine. 


Ss, 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Err Ss S$ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


DURKEE'S 








<a 


wae om! 


st" SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cle. 


DURKEES 





a 


SALAD DRESSING 


“UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE. 


Withont a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and as a 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis prepared with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and dest; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 








Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
retail box by express, of the 
best Candies in America, put 
up inelegant boxes, and strictly 
pure. Suitable for presents. 
Express charges light. Refers 
to all Chicago. Try it once. 

Address, 
F. GUNTHER, 


CANDY |°° acs 
a Confectioner, Chicago. 


EAT WHAT YOU PLEASE 


by using Olmsted’s Dyspepsia Cure. It is a purely 
vegetable extract, contains no mineral substance 
whatever, and will not affect unfavorably the most 

i delicate stomach. We guarantee a cure or refund 
money. If ze cannot obtain it of druggist, will send 
full-size bottle, first time, express prepaid, on receipt 
of $1.00. Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


W. C. LEWIS MED. CO., Elk Rapids, Mich. 





CANDY 
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THE FAMOUS 


COON CIGAR! 


@ RETAILED EVERYWHERE FOR@ 
10 CENTS. 


Will mail post-paid to any address in U. 8. 
. on receipt of price. 


50 for $2.60 or 100 for $5.00 


These Cigars are positively pure Havana. 
Address 


THE COON CIGAR CO., Sidney, 0. 
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c___. THE GOLD MEDAL? _-=— 


PARIS: EXPOSITION - Ton 
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FOR _ EXCELLENCE IN. 


STEEL: PENS=- | 


WE ee . pavanive *NUMBERS-303,332 404,1'70351 ‘wera 
fn SILLOTTS OTHER -STYLES—SOLD-BY-ALL> * DEALERS “2, i, 
a > THROUGHOUT - THEs WORLD -= a 





















Established in 1816, and in continuous operation to this date. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 


60 John Street, New York, 
BLACK and COLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, &c. 


Wood Cut, Book, rte News and Extra News, Lithographic 
Plate Printing, Artotype, Photogravure and Heliotype Ink. 





‘ ART P UBLICATIONS PRINTED WITH 
' Geo. Mather’s Sons’ rig | Wood Cut Ink, 
D. APPLETON & CO.’S . E. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Picturesque America, American Art Printer. 
y Picturesque Europe. Am. TRacT SOCIETY’S 
¢ Picturesque Palestine. Ilus’d Christian Weekly. 
ag 
4 Harper BROTHERS’ Art Pos. Co.'s (Toronto) 


bs . Picturesque Canada. 
Ancient Mariner, PICTURESQUE ATLAS PUB.CO.’s 
Pastoral Days. Picturesque Australia, 
As well as many other fine Pictorial Works. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is printed with our Ink, 





apse 





Price, including one extra pe wheel, $100. 


The Hammond 
Type-Writer Company, 


| OFFICE, 75 & 77 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 
{ 
i 


119 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
206 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Tl. 

300 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
617 7th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
128 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

443 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Penn. For sale by the trade, or 
15 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. sent postpaid on receipt of 
215 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
158 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 46 Murray Street, N.Y. 


dais . 6. ee A. F. FREEMAN, M 5 
Send for descriptive circular and price-list. ie 











GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, $1.00. 


ANOTHER PROOF OF THE COMPENDIUM'S MERIT. GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM PENS 
C. A. Faust was born near Meadville, Pa.,Oct. 8, 1800. Hesaysthat Are the best that are made. They are the smoothest 
Gaskell’s Compendium is to be credited for his present position as a running, most elastic and Best BusINESS PEN IN 
penman. He not only writes a beautiful THE World. The use of poor material in writing is 
script hand bot is an expert with the Automatic Jalse economy. These pens are in Gross Boxes, 


Shading Pen, He has held several responsible $1.00—or Quarter Gross Boxes, 40 cents. Mailed 
positions, and isnow head assistant bookkeeper prepaid. 


in the treasurer’s office of the Chicago, Rock 
Former Signature. 





I Island & Pacific R’y, Chicago. 
Present Signature, 
s 
‘ 
i 








GASKELL’S MAGAZINE is the finest paper for the Home published, having complete departments of Self-Instruction. 


j Price only $1 per year, or 10 cents sing’e copy. SPECIAL OFFER—Send us ‘$1. 25 and we will send Compendium, Quarter Gross 
i Pens and sample Magazine. Address, THE G. A. GASKELL CO., 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ll. 
; 36 
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F you will feed your Baby 
upon 


ARNRICK’S 




















ei 


FOR 





“S| INFANTS and CHILDREN 
So LU B LE 0 0 D For Mothers, Invalids, Dyspepe 
tics, and Aged People, 


THE booms FOOD that digests as easily as 


and nothing else, during the Summer | Giftaren™™ *84 S8reee with all infants and 
season, there will be no danger of | THE. OME oO i diion of eow's mili 


STOMACH AND BOWEL AILMENTS 


OR 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 








the child, without the addition of cow’s milk. 


THE ONLY FOOD that removes from in- 
fancy all necess.ty, danger, and annoyance of 
a wet nurse. 


IF J AKEN BY MOTHERS once or twice a 
day, the quantity of milk will be increased 
and quality at once iageevel” 


HE CHILD IS RESTLESS change 
iF i ially from nursing to SOLUBLE FOOD. ” 


These affections are caused principally | pr. sturzeR, Food Analyst for 
from the use of cow’s milk and pre- Rhenish Prussia, says: ‘*CARNRICK’S 
; _ 


SOLUBLE FOOD is the best of all 


pared foods containing raw starch and | the foods I have ever examined.” 


malt sugars. 


“OUR BABY’S FIRST AND SECOND 
YEARS,” by Marion HaR.anpD, book of 64 
pages, giving careful instructions for bringing 








up the little ones, sent free by 
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REED & CARNRICK, N. Ve 








be oor? NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN o | ADI ES. 
Tau nducements ever of- 


ered. Now’s your time to get 
u — 2 our ae 
ea. Joffees, and secure 
GomPANY a beautifal Gold Band or Moss 
tose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Ce For full Il particulars address 
Fly A GBeat S MERICAN TEA C9O., 
P.O. Bi 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
















ACOA- 


CG OLseT 


FS finest Powdered HE for family use, 
pete no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 

pt Children, 07> Buy of your dealer, or send {Q stamps 
oO. W. UB & SONS, Philadelphia. 





CRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequaled for children and invalids. A delicious 
diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspepsia. Sold 
— Box by mail, 36c. Our Home Gran- 

ula Co., Dansvitiz, N. Y., Manutacturers. 








HIRES ROOT BEER 
25 Cents PACKAGE 

Makes Five Callons of n Seligious, spaikling 
temperance beverage. nh ens and puri- 
fies the blood, its purity Pe fe pope commend it 
toall. Sold by drugg ‘ywhere, 
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CRYING BABIES 


are made 
GOOD NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 
by the use of 


Lactated Food 


Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and they 
cannot be satisfied if they are not properly nour- 
ished by their food, or if it produces irritation of 
stomach or bowels. 

Very many mothers cannot properly nourish 
their children, and the milk of many mothers pro- 
duces bad effects in the child because of constitu- 
tional disease or weakness. 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 


LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great value. 
It will be retained when even lime water and milk 
is rejected by the stomach, hence it is of great 
value to all invalids, in either chronic or acute 
cases, 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 
A valuable pamphlet sent on application. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
“Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the country.” 
It is a beautiful picture, and will do any mother’s 
heart good. It shows the good effects of using 
Lactated Food asa substitute for mother’s milk. 
Much valuable —_— for the mother given. 
Give date of birt 

Wells, Richardeon & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT, 


Surplus over all Liabilities, 


308 & 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Cash Capital, - ; 
Reserve for Re- Insurance and all other claims, 








$500,000 00 
1,248,984 44 
553, 874 22 





Total Assets eaeashioe gist, 1886, « 


2,301 858 66. 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
ASTERN DEPARTMENT, FRAME & HARE, New York. 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, EGLINTON FRANCIS, Cincinnati. 


J. B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Cuas. E. BLIVEN, Chicago. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, Brown, CRAIG &Co., San Francisco. 
8. W. DEPARTMENT, DARGAN & TREZEVANT, Dallas, Texas. 





Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Capital Paid-up.................. $1,000,000. 


Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of $500, 
$1,000 and $5,000, running ten years, to 'Trus= 
tees, Guardians, and Individual Invest- 
ors. Secured by First Mortgages on Real Estate worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and held by the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New York, 
Trustee. Secured also by the entire paid-up capital 
of $1,000,000. 

It also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT. first mortgages on Kansas City business pro- 
perty and improved farms in KANSAS and MISSOURL. 

Call at office, or write for full particulars to 

ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secretary, 
pd Building, New York, 
Messrs. MORGAN & BRENNAN, Providence, R. I., or 
JOHN} M. SHRIGLE Y, 411 Walnut St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 





quitable 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES. REFERE NCES. 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, First Nat, Bank, ale Ww Y ame 
BOST ON, 98 Court Street. Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTO: ; 
PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 4th St. | 1th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 


For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 








PENN MUTUALLIFE 


eats mary COMPANY OF PHILADA. 
ed 921 and 923 Chestnut Street. 
EE stns cpasabyosspenassssongenvades $11, 422-415-614 
SoRELUS CC akabcsdhshetprbexbabhesseoe 2,287,427.0 
“A SOLID policy ina SOLID comp. K. isa SOLID nn 
fort in any situation of life.” 











cards $1.00, including DOmare Send for sample sheet, 


NGRAVED CARDS BY MAIL 
Our Engraving Department offers unequalled facilities 
for Wedding and Visiting Cards. Engraved piate and 50 





co. 
Leading Stationers, Ps es Arch poe Philadelphia, Pa. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


ON 
MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & CO.,, 
—— ISSUED BY —— 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CoO., 


Nassau St., corner of Wall, New York City. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


HOWSON & SONS 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


AND SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 
119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch: 915 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER STATIONERY 


For Country, Seaside, Mountain, or Villa. 


ENGRAVED MARRIAGE INVITATIONS 
AND CALLING CARDS, 


ADDRESS DIES, CIPHERS, MONOGRAMS, CRESTS, 
AND COATS-OF-ARMS. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


STATIONERS 
OUGHEaDE(O: es 
ENGRAVERS, 
1110 WALNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


F. SKELTON, 
1325 Broadway, bet. 34th and 35th Sts., west side, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


AWNINGS, TENTS AND FLAGS, 


A NEW STYLE OF VENTILATING AWNING. 
Imported and Domestic Canvas and Bunting for Sale. 
Political Banners, Transparencies, Etc. 


Canopies, Dancing Crash, Camp Chairs and Vienna Bent 
Wood Dining Chairs, Round, Extension and Folding Tables, 
Parlor Screens, and Portable Hat Racks to let. 


INVITATIONS DELIVERED. MEN TO CALL CARRIAGES IN LIVERY. 
Telephone Call, 890 39th. The Trade Supplied. 




















Souvenir Albums of American Scenery, Cities, etc. 
VIEWS. List free. A. WITTEMANN, 25 Park Place, N. Y. 











- 


OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO YOU. 








Send 2c. stamp for circular. 














“Ye little stars! hide your diminish’d rays.” 
TEE NEW LUMINARY, 
For Parlors, Libraries, and Pianos. 


Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., Manufacturers and Importers, 
547 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











NOW ARRIVING. 
Write for the Price of the 


PEACHBLOW DINNER SET, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


242 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.$§ 


146 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Good Steam Heating Saves your Health. 
No Coal Gas, No Smoke, No Dust. 


YLMUALM/IAALUOLU PULL Addy . 
















AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 
DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 


10 Barelay Street, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND REFERENCES. 


Mention 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


8 
FIRE &BURGLaR 


SAFES 


MANY — TED 
HAVE D'PATEN  WpROVEMENTS 


UND | : 
ROT FOUN OTHER MAKES 
THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSE rGine TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 
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EXPERTS’ 


EVIDENCE. 


1882. C. A. JEFFRIES, Engineer P. R. R., says: 


“*T have carried a Watch of the ‘Keystone’ stem- 
wind grade for about 18 months. I am doubling the 
road between Philadelphia and Harrisburg, as Engin- 
eer, each alternate day—running the Chicago Limited 
Express west, and Day Express east—and my Watch 
has been absolutely reliable during all the time 
above named. It is true to the minute all the 
while, and I refer to it always with perfect con- 
fidence for Railroad Time.” 


i886. N. E. MULFORD, Practical Watchmaker, 


Madison, N. J., says: 

“T recommend your Watches as the best ever 
made for general use. For time-keeping they 
are as good as any man would want—no matter what 
he does. I would feel safer on a train whose 
engineer carries a Keystone Watch (even if it 
was not the best grade) than if he carried any other 
make I ever repaired or dealt in. First—because 
they are less liable to accidental injuries; 
and second—their being protected from dirt 
insures even running. 





ARE 
THE 


=] E Cc A U s E They contain everything essential to 
Accurate Time Keeping found 
ed watch, and in addition have the following im- 
oy nt t improvements for which we have patents: 
PAT DUST PROOF protects perfect: 
the balance and hair spring (the most — an 
vital parts) from damage, dirt and dampn 
Our japon Oc Compound Regulator has ab absolutely 
no lost moti 
Our PATENT STEM WIND is the strongest 
and Simplest made, 
Our Patent Dust-proof movements are free 
rom all variations caused by or dampness; 
an advantage — noother maker does or dare claim, 
We are the only F. ory paing ouiy Genuine Ruby 
Jewels in coerly gr d_all our Watches aro 
mado of the best “material, and - accurate 
time keepers, under our own guara 


ATKINSON BROS. sis sneeni cts 


itch 
frases YOUR JEWELER For THEM. -@R 
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A aT SARATOGA” 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S 


FUNNY HITS. —_— CUTS. ‘SELLS LIKE FUN. 


“They say there is a sight of flirtin’ done at Saratoga, 


SOLD ONLY BY ee ao 





cow 


same place we did. 
man, carried acane, etc. But she wuz one of 
upper 10, and wuz as pretty as a picture, and I see 
Josiah had kinder sot His eyes on her as bein’ a sood 
one to try his experiment with. But I coul 

that she was one of the girls who would flirt with 
the town pump, or the meetin’ house steeple, if she 

else to flirt with. 


Wall, Josiah Allen would set ‘and look at her a the hour—dretful admirin’.” 


I didnt hear so much about it porous did, natu, 
ly there are things that are talked of more ‘amongst 
men than women. 

I told him from the first on't that he'd better let it ~ 
entirely alone. 

But he seemed sot. He said “it wuz more fashion- 
able amongst married men and wimmen, than the 
more single ones,” he said “it wuz dretful fashionable 

ers. 


amongst pa! 
“Wall,” says I, “I shall have nothin’ to do with it.” 
“Of course,” sa; __ fiercely, “You need’nt have 


nothin’ to do with it. It is nothin’ you would want 

to foller up. And I would ruther see you sunk into 

the ground, ‘ or be sunk myself, than to see you goin’ 

intoit. Why,” sershe savagel 

lim from lim, if I : a him a- 

(Josiah Allen w 
og dl like, men ave to do things nemy PE that 

hey know is too hard for their pardners to 


ys “T would teara man 
’ to flirt with you.” 
rships me.) “But, ” says he, more 


re wuz @ young English girl soda to the 
She dressed some like a youns 


ldn’t get_nobody 





Written anid the whirl of fashion at Saratoga, it takes off its follies, flirtations, low neck dressing, 


ud rail the water craze, tobog, 
mo e enw) itustrations by * ‘Opner” 4 are “just ki 


ganin B etc., in the author’s inimitable mirth provoking 


g."* People crazy to get it. Selling like Hot Cakes, 


Price $2.50. Agents wanted. Apply to HUBBARD BROS. Pubs. Philadelphia. 





ODORLESS 
For Lawns, Green Houses, 
Gardens, &c. Put up in 
300 Ib. bbis. Send for 
cireulars and prices. E. 


8. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 
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Castoria is Dr. Samuel get c= ein for na 
and Children. It contains neither Opium, Morphine, nor 
other Narcotic substance. It is a harmless substitute 
for Paregoric, Drops, Infant Syrups, and Castdr Oil. It 
is Pleasant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by Millions 
of Mothers. Castoria kills Worms. Castoria is the Chil- 
dren’s Panacea—the Mother’s Friend. 


-CASTORIA. CASTORIA. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, ‘*Castoria is so well adapted to children 


Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, that I recommend it as superior to any pre- 
: : : scription known to me. 
Gives healthy sleep and promotes digestion, H. A. ArcuHER, M.D., 


Without injurious medication. 111 So. Oxford St. , Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, 182 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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Its causes, and a new and success- 
i. FNE ful CURE at your own home, by W. 
one who was deaf twenty-eight years. 
. oR 
















Treated by most of the noted specialists without bene- 
fit. Cured himself in three months, and since then hun- $3 
dreds of others. Full particulars sent on application. ty $3 pint 3 
v ity. The on i. 
S. PAGE, No. 41 W. 31st St., New York City only, s gen 
The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz. Finest | Galf, perfect. Rp 
. will restore the song of cage and Lace, all styles toe. AS <X/ Fj 
312, birds and preserve them in stylish and durable as © 
health. 15c. by mail. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. those costing $5 or $6. x 
BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. W. L. DOUGLAS f 


py 50 SHOE excels 
he $3 Shoes adver- 


THIRTY THOUSAND tsed by other 
CHILD | a BUTTON-HOLES !!! 








(Name and price 
ped on bottom of each Shoe.} 

Boys all wear the W. L. DOUGLAS $2 SHOE. 
If bm dealer does not keep them, send_your nameon 
postal to W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, iiass. 





For Reducing Family Expenses, — Our new 
50-page Price-list of Text Books Z, all Publishers. New School 
Books lower than publishers’ wholesale list prices. Second- 
hand Schoo! Books in proportion. Over 2000 different titles 
(representing all publishers), with classified index, showing 


i tudy. 
Is the number which a skillful dressmaker estimates she af =, — pan mg We ago issue "Catalogue 3" % 


makes in one year, on her Sewing Machine with our prices we pay for Second-hand and New School Books. 
ARTHUR Hrinps, No. 4 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
“FAMILY” BUTTON-HOLE ATTACHMENT, : 


which can be applied to any two-thread sewing-machine with- DRESS STAY 


out alteration, and has a Practical Record of over a year in Soft, Pliable, and Abso- 











lutely Unbreakable. Standard uality, 15 cents per 
use among families and dressmakers. yard. Cloth Covered, 20 sont. Satin Covered, 25 cents. 
Price within reach of all. Send two-cent stamp, mention For Sale everywhere. ‘Try it 





this magazine, and full particulars, testimonials, and sample 


button-hole will be sent. Address rot RINT YOUR OWN CARDS:! 





00. Circular size, $8.00. Newspaper 

THE SMITH & EGGE M’F 'G COo., size, 00. LLL agama rm f -~_: ag a 
wo stamps for List 0 Tesses, e, Ca 5 

16 East 14th Street, New York. e0., to factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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§ RicHarpson & Boyton Co, 


232 & 234 Water St., N. Y. 
84 Lake Street, Chicago. 






ESTABLISHED ALMOST HALF CENTURY 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Richardson & Boynton Co.’s 


FURNACES, 


So Long and Popularly Known throughout the U. 





These Furnaces have Enormous Heating Capacity. 
Durable and Economical. 

Parties desiring Furnaces will find it to their interest 
to send for descriptive circular of these popular goods. 


(Thousands are in use—sold during past 50 years.) 


BIND YOUR MAGAZINE. 


The first volume of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE was completed by the publication of the June number. The 
permanent interest and importance of the articles contained in these six issues, comprising nearly 800 
The publishers have now 





pages, will give them an exceptional value for preservation in a substantial form. 
prepared a unique and handsome form of binding in English buckram cloth, especially imported for SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. The volume has a gilt top, and will be found extremely durable and elegant, and the price is low. 


Back numbers exchanged for the bound volume, if numbers are untrimmed and in good 


condition, or the owner's copies bound up, 5 ‘ . ° ° . ° ° ° » $0.75 
Subscribers must remit 30 cents for postage when the volume is to be returned by mail. 
Cases for binding, post-free, ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . . ° . ° e * +50 











THE NEW YORK TIMES says: 


“‘SCRIBNER for June completes its first volume. Probably a 
history of magazine ventures would be unable to record any 
other success so signal, so deserved, and so gratifying. Every- 
thing printed has been well worth printing, many contributions 
have been of real importance, and some of them are to take their 
places atonce as parts of that literature which does not die. From 


the start ScRIBNER has steadily grown better and better.” 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE says: 


“‘No recent contribution to literature has given so much delight 
to lovers of good ae as the Thackeray letters, published in 
ScriBNER’s MaGaZinE. With each installment, the half incredu- 
lous recognition with which the first letters were received, renews 
itself. The genius, the humor, and the pathos of Thackeray, all 
shine in every line of these friendly letters. It is like the des- 
paired of, vet hoped and longed for meeting, yes a and face 
to face, with one who had passed apparently beyon ail hope of 
our sight againinthe world. .. . The promise of the Scribners 
to publish a first-class magazine, ably and liberally edited, has 
already been fulfilled.” 





THE SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) REPUBLICAN says: 


‘‘The Thackeray Letters are a treasure-trove indeed, and grow 
richer with each installment in their revelation of the warm and 
eenenees humanity of the man so mistakenly called a cynic and 
a mocker.”’ 


THE NEW YORK SUN says: 


‘*SCRIBNER’S MaGazineE holds its own splendidly. The June 
number opens with an article by Mr. Ropes on Portraits of Napo- 
leon, a worthy parallel to the recent account of the Portraits of 
Julius Cesar. The stories of the number are admirable. The 
Unpublished Letters of Thackeray are continued, and by way of 
solid discussion Mr. F. J. Stimson has an instructive essay on the 
Ethics of Democracy.”’ 


THE NEW YORK GRAPHIC says: 


“Those who are looking for something bright, entertaining, and 
at the same time instructive to read, cannot find anything better 


suited to their tastes than the last number of SCRIBNER’s MaG- 
AZINE.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 








YVHEN COMMUNICATING WITH FIRMS ADVERTISING IN THESE PAGES, IT 
IS ESPECIALLY REQUESTED THAT READERS MENTION SCRIBNER’S 


MACAZINE IN THEIR LETTERS. 
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The Flynt Waist or Troe Corset. 


Pat. 7. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


‘umouyx LASUNOD 19 LSIVM 


cians as the most SCIENTIFIC 
WAIST or CORSET known. 
DIAILNGAIOS 3sour syy se suBID 
-ishyd yuaurwme Aq posiopur Ajjesiaarun sy] 


Is universally indorsed by eminent physi- 





No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low- 
necked one, which admits of being high in the back, and low 
front. No. 3 is to illustrate our mode of adjusting the “Flynt 
Hose Support” each side of the hip, also, the most correct way 
to apply the waist-bands for the drawers, under and outside 
petticoats and dress skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension 
and Nursing Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ 
Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, how we dress very 
little people. No. 7 illustrates how the warp threads of the 
fabric cross at right angles in the back, insuring in every waist 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER-BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 


=~ Our “‘ Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading matter, 
relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, 
mailed free to any physician or lady. 


MRS, 0. P, FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Button, ys and Congress Shoes. Ask your retailer for the 
JAMES MEANS $4 SHOE or the JAMES MEANS 83 
SHOE, Brennen oem to your needs. Positively none genuine 
unless our stamp appears plainly on the soles. 
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JAMES MEANS & CO., 
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The doctor and the letter-carrier are not talking about a case 
of serious illness. They have simply suspended work to dis- 
cuss the merits of their shoes. he letter-carrier says the 
James Means $3 Shoe is the best in the world. The doctor 
denies it, and says that the James Means $4 Shoe is better. 
Considering the needs of each, they are both right. 









YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


Owing to the cise Y¥ of the cloth (which our patents 
cover exclusively) the cy requires no _ breaking in. 


FITS PERFECTLY rime FIRST 
E WO 
ii returned abss seller after 10 days wear, Ri S erat the most 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwarcs. 


CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 





and HAY FEVER 

can be ewred only by 

Dr. Hair’s System. 

64 Page Treatise sent Free. Dr, W. B. Hair, Cincinnati, 0, 
vy ) LADY AGENT can secure 

iy permament 

employment at $50 to $100 per 
month selling Queen City Sup- 
porters, Sample outfit free. 


. Address Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.,11 E. Ninth St.,Cincinnati,O. 


MADE EASY Manufacturing 
Rubber Stamps. Send for Price 
List of Outfits, to 
J. F. W. DORMAN 
217 East German St., Baltimore, Md. 
INVITATIONS, 
F f) f) | L ae AND VISITING CARDS, 
Fine Correspondence Stationery 
ELEGANT “alaani Peat PRICES, 
8. D. Childs & Co..Chicago. Il. 


New et Wonderful 
<> Yes Baby Carriage 




















U vant oany partofu.s. 
i Pea of Man’frandgettre 
ae: D BEST. Price, $8 to 2 $30. 


t: 
HOLMAN, BABY CARRIAGE GO cGHIGAGO il. 





THE PROPHYLACTIC TOOTH BRUSH. 








EEN TI 
eminent dentists. 


For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods, 
circulars and directions for use. 


(Adults’ and Children’s ae. A ye oe as it will thoroughly clean 
BETWwW 5 


ik T HH, Recommended by the most 


Send for our 


FLORENCE MFC. CO. 
if FLORENCE, 
MASS. 
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PopuLaR Books in Paper Covers. 





Brander Matthews. . 
Marion Harland. 
Robert Grant. : 
Frank R. Stockton.. . 


George W. Cable. .. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 


George Parsons Lath rop. 


Ce EC i) 


Brander Matthews... . 


Brander Matthews. } 
H.C. Bunner. 


ASA. Hayes... . . 


J. T. Wheelwright. 
Saxe-Holm Stories. . 
Fitz-James O’Brien. . 
Andrew Lang. .... 
Andrew Carnegie. . 
Julia Magruder. 
Captain Roland Coffin. 
Charles Marvin. 


Max O’Rell. 





THE LAST MEETING. 50 cents, Just Published. 
JUDITH, 50 cents. Just Published. 
FACE TO FACE. Just Published. 


THE CHRISTMAS WRECK, AND OTHER STORIES. 50 cents. 
Just Published. 


THE LADY, OR THE TIGER? AND OTHER STORIES. socents. 
RUDDER GRANGE. 
Dk. SEVIER. 
OLD CREOLE DAYS. In two parts; each complete, 30 cents. 
THAT LASS OLOWRIES. 50 cents. 


EARLIER STORIES: LINDSEY'S LUCK, 30 cents; PRETTY 
POLLY PEMBERTON, 40 cents; KATHLEEN, 40 cents; THEO, 
30 cents; MISS CRESPIGNEY, 30 cents. 


STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, 25 cents. 


KIDNAPPED, BEING THE ADVENTURES OF DAVID 
BALFOUR IN THE YEAR 1751. 50 cents. 


THE MERRY MEN, AND OTHER TALES AND FABLES. 


35 cents. 
AN ECHO OF PASSION. 
NEWPORT ; A NOVEL, 
IN THE DISTANCE. 50 cents. 

GUERNDALE ; AN OLD STORY. 50 cents, 

A SECRET OF THE SEA, AND OTHER STORIES, 50 cents. 
IN PARTNERSHIP: STUDIES IN STORY-TELLING. 50 cents, 
THE JESUIT’S RING. A ROMANCE OF MOUNT DESERT. 


50 cents. 


A CHILD OF THE CENTURY. 50 cents. 

FIRST SERIES, SECOND SERIES, Each complete, 50 cents. 
THE DIAMOND LENS, AND OTHER STORIES. 50 cents. 
THE MARK OF CAIN. 25 cents. 

AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRITAIN. 
ACROSS THE CHASM, A NOVEL, 50 cents. 
THE AMERICA’S CUP. Tilustrated, 50 cents. 


THE RUSSIANS AT THE GATES OF HERAT, 
MAPS AND PORTRAITS. 50 cents. 


JOHN BULL AND HIS ISLAND. 50 cents. 


50 cents, 


60 cents. 


50 cents. 


50 cents, 


50 cents, 


25 cents. 


WITH 


*,.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons Catalogue of their Publications, and also of their Books for Young People mailed to 


any address on application, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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FREE TO ALL 


On 6 Months’ Trial. 


DR. SCOTT’S NEW ELECTRIC BODY BRUSH. 
By the Pali Mall Electric Association. 


IF THE Bovy 


Be covered with varnish fora short time, death is sure to result. 

Two and one-half pounds of watery vapor should exude each day 
from the skin of anaverage person. In other words, nearly one-half 
the waste matter from the body should daily pass off through the 
skin and pores. If the latter become clogged and the skin does not 
perform its functions, through neglect of the person, these poisons 
are absorbed into the blood, deranging the whole system, and lay- 
ing the foundation of diseases too numerous to mention here. 


WEY ims iT 


that, after five thousand years of study and practice, physicians 
are still unable to cure such common ailments as Dyspepsia, Indi- 





ache, known to the doctor since Adam’s time, and yet what physi- 
cian in Europe or America can cure it? 

Now, if a physician, after all the knowledge his profession has 
acquired in five thousand years, cannot cure a simple headache, 
how can he undertake to cure the more serious disorders which 
affect the human family? 

In twelve months how much do you spend for medicines? 
twelve months how much do you pay your doctor? $10, ® 
$50, $100, yee $1000. 

AND YET NO CURE! 

Now, will you keep right on spending such sums, or will you 
try, atno risk of money, a simple and most agreeable remedy, 
lasting for years, and Be Cured Quickly? %5.00, you say, is 
a round sum, but what do you pay a doctor for two or three visits? 





gestion, Liver and Kidney troubles, etc.? 

Common sense convinces one that 
something must be wrong. Other 
branches of science, surgery, dentistry, 
etc., have achieved wonderful results, 
while medicine still remains to a great 
extent an experiment. Thinking people 
are exclaiming: Why all these injurious 
drugs? Why all these large bills and 
yet no cure? Surely the doctor ought to 
relieve me after his five thousand years 
of profound study. Can it be he is still 
groping in the dark? Let us take an 
illustration: Here is an ordinary head- 





MALDEN, MASS. 
Your brush never fails to give relief. I 
most cheerfully indorse all you say of them, 
I would not be without it; it is my constant 
travelling companion, ANNICE JENNESS. 


DR. SCOTT: 


LINNEUS, ME. 

I was a great sufferer from rheumatism; 
your Body Brush cured me in a tew weeks. 
1 highly recommend it. 

MRS. RANDOLPH STIMSON. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Many of our customers are using your Body 
Brush, and speak highly of thein, and woul 
not part with them if they could not ee re- 
placed, J. E. BROWN & CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
For some time past I have suffered with 
Rheumatism in my knee. Your Brush cured 
me in less than 3minutes, and I have not had 
it since. It also cured two fellow-workmen 
of Neuralgia and a third of Toothache. 
Yours respectfully, JESSE M. HARR. 


ANDOVER, MASS, 
Too much cannot be said in praise of your 
Brushes. All who use them, about here, are 
greatly benefited. They have enabled me 
to dispense with my cg 
. A. E. SAWYER. 





If you have azy pain, ache, or ill 


AN ELECANT BRUSH. 


Nearly as large as this page, hard rubber, 
beautifully polished and elegantly carved, with 
an embossed strap for the hand. 
handsome box with galvanometer. 


Pure Bristles, not Wires. Price, $5.00 each. 


ou will never regret reading this en- 
tire advertisement. We could fill every 
page of this magazine with remarkable 
letters from grateful patrons who have 
been cured. 

It has been conclusively demonstrated 
in the hospitals of London, as well as in 
large private practice, that most remark- 
able cures attend the application of 
Electro-Magnetism to diseased parts of 
the body. Persons thought to be dead 
have been restored, and diseases hereto- 
fore baffling the best medical skill have 
yielded to a remedy which is believed 
to be the ** Vital Spark” itself, 


Put up in a 





CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 

The Brush you sent me relieves neuralgic 
Pains in any part of the body, cures SYReP; 
sia and constipation. 3ARKE 
DR. SCOTT: LAWRENCE, KANS. 

I purchased a Flesh Brush from you, and 
my blood circulates better than it has for 
years. I have recommended it. 

MRS. THURSTON CRANE. 
ATWOOD'S PHARMACY, Broadway, N. Y. 

They give splendid satisfaction, and man: 
have come back and bought the pecan 
third, and fourth one. I have heard many 
customers praise them highly, and from my 
own personal knowledge, I know of most re- 
markable cures attending their use. 

HERMON W. ATWOOD. 


33 Spring Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I have tested Dr, Scott's Elec- 
tric Brush upon myself, I ao ao oa 
benefit from it. C. T. BLiss, M D. 

I prescribe it for my patients with the 
happiest results. Its cures are unques- 
tionable 

Dr. JOHN GAVETT GIBSON, F. C. S. 

Better than all liniments and oils; we can- 


not too highly recommend it to the *afilicted. 
purgical Gazette. 





describing at the same time most re- 





feeling from any cause, if you seem 
“pretty well,” yet lack energy and do 
not ‘feel up to the mark,” if you suffer 
from disease, we beg of you at once to 
try this rem urkable” curative. It can- 
not and does not injure, like medicine, — 





Used night and morning, the Brush acts imme- 
diately upon the cuticle, circulation, nerves, and 
tissues, exciting a most healthy action, and bring- 
ing them, ina few days, to the highest possible state 
of perfection, thus relieving the kidneys, liver, 
and other organs of much overwork and disease. 


markable cures he had made, even in 
cases which would seem hopeless. 

FREE TO ALL ON SIX 
MONTHS’ TRIAL. 


We have advertised every month for 








always doing good, never harm. Zhere 
7s no shock or sensation felt in using it. There is no waiting 
a long time for results; Electro-magnetism acts quickly,—gener- 
ally the first week, more frequently the first day, and often even 
during the first hour they are used their wonderful curative powers 
are felt. 

The celebrated Dr, W, A. Hammond, of New York, formerly 
Surgeon- General of the U. S. Army, lately’ lectured upon this sub- 
ject, and advised all medical men to make trial of these agencies, 

ddress 


nearly five years in the principal publica- 
tions in this country, Europe and Australia, and when we fail to 
keep our promise, the publishers will exclude our advertisement. 
Now, remit us the Price, $5.00, by check, draft, post-office order, or 
currency in registered letter at our risk, and we will mail it at once 
on six months’ trial. If you are not then satisfied with it, write 
us, and we will return your money; or as soon as you receive it 
even, if not satisfactory, we will do so. What can be fairer? 
When ordering please mention Scribner’s Magazine. 


CEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, $1.50, &2.00, ®2.50, &3.00; Flesh Brushes, $3.00; Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Tooth Brushes, 50 cents; Insoles, 50 cents; CHEST PROTECTOR, $3.00; EL ECTRIC HAIR 


CURLER, 50 cents; LUNG AND NERVE INVIGORATORS, %5 & $10. 


Agents Wanted. Send for Terms, 























Patented Aug. 25th, 1885; March Ist, 1887. 
The HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE 
DRESS FORMS, 


Do not gather dampness from perspiration. They 
cannot produce irritation. Lace covered, light, 
cool, flexible, cleanly. Can be adjusted by the 
wearer to any size desired. Sold by milliners, 
dressmakers and dealers generally. If you do 
not find them, send 75 cents to us and we will 
send post paid, in securely sealed package. <A 
sample will be sent to any milliner or dressmaker 
sending their business card and 60 cents. 





THE 


HEALTH BRAIDED 
WIRE BUSTLES 


Are made of the finest blue watch spring steel, 
finely tempered. They are perfect fitting, light and 
durable. They are sure to suit every taste, as 
they are made in all styles, from the smallest 
misses’ size to the largest full dress. They yield 
to the slightest pressure, yet immediately return 
to their proper form, so that the wearer is never 
mortified by their being bent or crushed into 
ridiculous shapes. Our bustles are remodelled 
frequently from the best shapes in the fashionable 
world, and ladies wearing them can be sure that 
while preserving health they are wearing the 
latest and most tasteful styles. 





Patented Aug. 25th, 1885. 

The HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE 
BUSTLE, No. 1, 

Is adapted to ye! ladies, or those with broad 


hips. Weight, 13f oz. Lace covered. Price, 


50 cents. 


BRA IDE! oWIRE 
HAIR "ROLLS 


: Do not heat the head. By 

SES batting the hair out loose 

Pex s : they keep it. fom getting 
oe] Se an = Boon or gathering —— 

5 perspiration. 

» Pligg wo a ‘ade to pee m5 any color 

if you = not find them at stores, 


WESTON & WELLS MF'G GO,tuzesczviss 




















Pat. March 23, 1880; Aug. 23, 1881; Aug. 25, 1885; Jan. 19, 1886. 
The HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE 
BUSTLE, No. 2, 


Has an adjusting strap to change its shape. 
A little larger than No. 1. 
Price, 65 cents. 


Weight, about 2 oz. 





Pat. March 23, 1880; Aug. 23, 1881; Aug. 25, 1885; Jan. 19, 1886. 


The HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE 
BUSTLE, No. 3. 

Larger than No. 2; about the same weight. 

Made with adjustable strap, so that the shape can 

be arranged to suit the wearer. Price, 75 cents. 





Pat. March 23, 1880; Aug. 23, 1831; Aug. 25, 1885; Jan. 19, 1886. 


The HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE 
BUSTLE, No. 4. 


Intended for slim ladies with narrow hips, or 
for full dress. Price, $1.00. 


These goods are also made of the finest tem- 
pered wire, plated, at the same price. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. If you do not 
find them at stores, they will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

Price-lists of our goods sent to dealers on 
application. 


THE WESTON & WELLS MFG.CO 


1017 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA ; 
64 Church St., Shoreditch, LONDON, ENG. 
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‘PRINTED Paper, or that containing chemicals in- 
cident to the ordinary process 0: 
is a cause of Hemorrhoids, The 
Brand is not medicated, but is entirely free trom 
any deleterious substance. The division into sheets 
od pet peer secures economy unattainable in the 
81 Somerset St nperforated Roll or package, while the rapid dissolu- 
B M i Pe of the beper: in seer proenusatens | —- _— 
Dy ASS. fm impure air, due to stoppage of pipes and drains, w 
OSTON, j accompanying Physicians’ and Plumbers’ Bills. 


A. P. W. Paper Co Special Express contracts now enable us to 


Gentlemen: Your “Me- fia Deliver One Dozen 1000 Sheet Rolls 


dicated Toilet Paper »” ig and Nicke. FrxTurz, anywhere in the United States 
re accessible by Express, on ~~ of $3.00; or we can 
useful in the treatment forward, as heretofore, Two Rolls and Nickel Fixture 


of Anal diseases, allay- adie 
ing the intense itching, 
is a remedy easily ap- 
plied, and a trial is con- : 
vincing of its merits. 4 


F. M. sie M. D. Sm ep \\ (EPIC 
OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids, has proved a most successful vehicle for 
emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic 
cases that regular, persistent treatment without which the advice and reme- 
dies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, 
offers a method of treatment free from the inconvenience and annoyance 
attending the use of other remedies, The itching typeof the disease quickly 
yields to its influence. 

Pocket Packet, 10 cts. Eight Packets and neat Pocket Case, $1. Price per 
roll of 1,000 sheets, securely wrapped in Tin Foil, 50cts. Two 1,000 Sheet 
Rolls, Nickel Fixture, $1.30. Delivered free anywhere in the United States 
on receipt of price, Address: 
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THE TEMPLE OF BEAUTY. 


Miss Fortescue, 
Mad. Marie Roze, 
Mad. Adelina Patti, Miss Mary Anderson, 
Mrs. Langtry. 
ALL the above Beautiful Women have honored Messrs. PEARS with their written testimony to the 
excellence of PEARS’ SOAP. 


FOR IMPROVING THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION. 
48 
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The only brand of Laun- 
dry Soap awarded. a first 
class medal at the New 
OrleansExposition. Guar- 
anteed absolutely pure, 
andforgeneral household 
purposes is the very best 




























CHICAGO. 











TRow’s PRINTING AND BOOKBINOING COMPANY. 
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STERBROOK * PEW 





FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. LEADING NOS.: 048, 14, 130, 3 
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SPECIAL 


NATURAL FRUIT 








MOST PERFECT MADE 


Used by the United States Government. — 
Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities 
and Public Food Fg I > The Strongest, Purest, 
and most Healthful. Dr. Price's the only Baking 
Powder that does not contain Ammonia, Lime or 
Alum. Dr. Price's Extracts, Vanilla, Lemon, etc., 
flavor deliciously. PRICE BAKING POWDERCO: 





26 JOHN’ STREET =| 
NEW YORK. 4 
23, 161. Fe! 
W/\ 
'Z 
« Y, 
ie 
‘ S 
y ~, 
Rr 
ACID PHOSPHATE | ay 
A 
y 
[LIQUID] S 
A preparation of the phosphates of iime, magnesia, \ 
potash and iron with phosphoric acid in such form as to AY 
be readily assimilated by the system. Prepared accord- ~ be 
ing to the directions of Professor E. N. Horsford, of =. ft 
Cambridge, Mass. y. 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, A 


Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 


NERVOUSNESS, 
WEAKENED ENERGY, INDIGESTION, ETC. 


Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians 
of all schools. 
Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 
It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both 
brain and body. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. ‘Pamphlet giving further particulars 
mailed free. Manufactured by the 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
("BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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BEST LIFE POLICY 


on receipt of 








J. G. BATTERSON, Pres. 


[Cut copyrighted by E. S. Tritton.) 
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26 

RANGE. Comp, - 

pARTFORD, CON” ry 

TA Meer Accident €o- . a 

ef AMERICA i 

RGEST IN THE WOR” is 

¢ fi 

Also, Best of Life Companies. Principal ; 2 

pense inizri cident Poli- ers 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, Srvcn"work, or Spore 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS $13,500,000. 
5 All Claims paid without Discount, and immediately 


Assets, $9, 111,000. Surplus, $2, 129,000. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec. 


in the Market. Indefeasible, 
Non-Forfeitable, World-Wide. 


Satisfactory Proofs. 


One-third 
the Princi- 
al Sum 
or Joss of a 
single hand 
or foot. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 









































PIANOS 


112 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 


Unequalled in TONE, TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP, and DURA- 
BILITY. 

WAREROOMS: 

204 & 206 Baltimore St., Baltimore, 


10) 





